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This Issue in Brief 


Tipping as a Factor in Wages. 


THE practice of tipping, aside from 
undesirable social implications, results 
in serious difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of various social-insurance 
laws. For instance, in the case of un- 
employment insurance the benefits 
are usually in the form of a percentage 
of normal wages, and it may make a 
very great difference to the worker in 
a “tipping” industry whether tips are 
included as a part of his normal wage 
income. Thus, if the unemployment 
benefit is calculated as 50 percent of 
wages, @ waiter who receives $10 a 
week in cash wages and $10 in tips 
would receive only a $5 weekly benefit 
if tips are excluded whereas he would 
get $10 per week if tips are included. 
There is no uniformity on this point 
in the 51 existing State unemployment- 
insurance laws, 34 definitely including 
tips as part of wages while 5 specify 
that tips are not to be included as 
part of the wage income on which 
benefits are computed. Page 1303. 


Bootleg Mining. 


BOOTLEG mining of anthracite in 
Pennsylvania in the year 1936-37 gave 
employment to about 13,000 men, 
who, with their dependents, repre- 
sented a total of about 45,000 persons 
dependent on the bootleg-coal in- 
dustry. The practice, however, is 
confined to a limited section of the 
anthracite field, and within Schuylkill 
County and the southeastern portion 
of Northumberland County there are 
& number of communities in which 


illegal mining is literally the sole im- 
portant means of support for the work- 
ing population. The Anthracite Coal 
Industry Commission of Pennsylvania, 
in a recent report, estimates that the 
average earnings of these mine workers 
are about $19.70 per week. Page 1323. 


Sickness Insurance, Netherlands. 


COMPULSORY sickness insurance of 
wage earners in the Netherlands has 
been in force since 1930. The system 
covers workers whose wages do not 
exceed 3,000 florins per year and pro- 
vides for cash benefits for a maximum 
of 156 days per year. No medical 
benefits are provided except for ma- 
ternity cases, in which medical attend- 
ance at confinement is provided in 
addition to the cash benefit amounting 
to the full amount of the daily wage 
for 6 weeks before confinement and for 
the duration of incapacity afterward 
up to a maximum of 6 months. The 
ordinary sickness benefit amounts 
usually to 80 percent of the daily wage. 
The insurance fund is maintained by 
contributions by employers and the 
insured. The State makes no con- 
tribution. Voluntary insurance is open 
to workers who have ceased to be 
compulsorily insured, and to certain 
other persons. Page 1345. 


Cooperatives in Northern Wisconsin. 


NEARLY $4,000,000 worth of 
business was done through cooperative 
channels in the Superior, Wis., district 
in 1936, from which members benefited 
by a return in patronage refunds of © 
over $68,000. The local ‘‘Co-ops’’ are 
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an integral part of the lives of the 
members there and many needs are 
supplied through them. Being the 
headquarters, also, of two cooperative 
wholesales, a regional oil association, 
two cooperative publishing associ- 
ations, three regional educational 
associations, and a cooperative park 
association—the members of all of 
which are the local cooperative soci- 
eties throughout Minnesota, northern 
Wisconsin, northern Michigan, and 
even the Dakotas—this district exerts 
a wide influence in the cvoperative 
movement in the United States. 
Page 1327. 


Wages and Hours in the Granite In- 
dustry. 


WORKERS engaged in quarrying 
granite worked an average of 41.8 
hours per week and earned 53.7 cents 
per hour and $22.47 per week in 
August 1937; those engaged in finish- 
ing the granite had corresponding 
averages of 39.1 hours per week, 
75.5 cents per hour, and $29.50 per 
week. These figures relate only to 
establishments quarrying and finishing 
dimension granite, that is, stone cut 
to specific sizes and shapes; the broken 
or crushed stone branch of the industry 
is not included. Page 1465. 


Entrance Wage Rates 
Labor. 


THE average hourly entrance rate 
of common laborers in the United 
States in July 1937 was 51.2 cents, 
according to the annual survey re- 
cently completed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics covering more than 
200,000 laborers in 20 important 
industries. The average was 38.9 
cents for the Southern States and 55.3 
cents for the Northern States. In the 
North the entrance rates for colored 
laborers were not less, on the whole, 
than for white, while in the South 
the rates for colored were considerably 
lower. Among the manufacturing in- 
dustries covered, the highest hourly 
rate (61.1 cents) was in petroleum 
refining and the lowest (36.4 cents) in 
the fertilizer industry. Page 1491. 
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Child Labor. 


CHILD LABOR in the past 10 

has fluctuated directly with b 
conditions except when legal ; 
tions, either State or Federa! 

been drastic enough to close pra: 

the whole labor market to childre, 
under 16. In those areas wher 
State minimum-age standard wa 
raised during 1936, the numl» 
children 14 and 15 years of age lea 
school for work during the last 
months of that year increased almos 
50 percent as compared with the las 
6 months of 1935. On the other hand, 
in the two States, New York and 
Rhode Island, where a basic 16-year 
minimum age went into effect by 
State law during the year, there was 
a decrease of 94 percent in the number 
of children under 16 going to work in 
occupations for which employment 
certificates were required. The laws 
of 38 States still permit children of 14 
or 15 years of age to leave school for 
work. These and other facts regard- 
ing employment of young workers 
are brought out by a report prepared 
by the Children’s Bureau showing the 
number of children going to work 
annually in occupations regulated by 
child-labor laws. Page 1371. 


Prison-Made Goods. 


THE movement to eliminate compe- 
tition between prison and private 
industry is meeting with success in 
the opinion of the Prison Industries 
Reorganization Administration. A 
recent survey of existing laws shows 
that 12 States prohibit altogether the 
sale or distribution of prison-made 
goods (including imports) on the 
open market, 16 additional States have 
enacted general prohibitions with 
certain exceptions, and 8 States, in- 
cluding 3 of the foregoing, have legis- 
lation specifically prohibiting the sale 
or distribution of imported prison- 
made goods. In all, 33 States have 
placed some restriction on the sale of 
prison products and every State 1as 
laws regulating the use of prison labor 
and the manufacture of goods in 
prisons. Page 1424. 





Special Articles 
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TIPPING AS A FACTOR IN WAGES 
By Rae L. Neepieman, Social Security Board 


DESPITE the fact that in the United States tipping has always been 
looked upon with disfavor by labor organizations and to a considerable 
extent by the public in general, the system has become entrenched. 
A large number of workers are dependent upon tips for some portion of 
their income, and at least 10 industries or trades have come to be 
regarded as definitely tipping trades. 

The chief objections to the practice have been that tipping provides 
only a precarious way of earning a livelihood and that it violates the 
principles of a minimum wage. 

The subject of tipping as a source of income comes up for examination 
whenever it is necessary to determine what constitutes wages, i. e., 
whether the income from tips should or should not be regarded as part 
of the wage. The problem of the relationship of tips to wages first arose 
in connection with benefits—based upon the wages—under the work- 
men’s compensation laws. Because of the indefinite provisions of some 
of the State acts, the courts have been called upon, in numerous cases, 
to pass upon the point. The question has also arisen in connection 
with the minimum-wage laws and the adoption of the N. R. A. codes. 
It has recently been revived with the establishment of the social-secur- 
ity program and the passage of the State unemployment-compensation 
acts. Here again, as under the workmen’s compensation laws, benefits 
to the worker are directly affected by the status accorded to tips. 


Origin and Characteristics of Tipping 


There are numerous versions of the origin of tips. The earliest 
prototype of the tip seems to have been in the practice of charity and 
good-will offerings. The story of the good Samaritan, one writer 
tells us, shows that tipping was practiced in Biblical times, ‘for did 
he not bestow upon the boniface a penny?’’! Another version has 
it that tipping dates back to the Middle Ages and is an outgrowth of 
wardship and paternalism;? the ‘“‘master’”’ or the lord of the manor 
would give his servant or laborer a few extra coins either in apprecia- 
tion of a good deed or out of compassion. More generally, however, 
writers on the subject agree that the origin of the tip was the gift in 
appreciation of extra-good services rendered. This seems to be borne 
out by the term itself. 





' The Canadian Magazine, April 1911, p. 534: The ? Gunton’s Magazine, July 1896, p. 13: Economic 
Philosophy of Tipping. Effects of Tipping. 
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The French word for tip, ‘‘pourboire”’, the German word “Trinkg 
and the Spanish phrase “‘para beber’’, mean drink money; but the | 
ian expression for tip, “buona mano”, means good hand. In England. 
also a tip was sometimes called a “‘beer.”” Even according to this e 
cept an element of inferiority seems to have been connected with {))o 
receipt of tips, for, ordinarily, one does not offer drink money to a person 
of one’s own rank. One story has it that in England the word “ip” 
originated in the latter part of the eighteenth century when a certain 
coffee house in London placed at the entrance a colored box with a slit 
in it and with the letters “‘T. I. P.” (“to insure promptness’’). Anyone 
wishing quick service would drop a penny or halfpenny into the box. 
whereupon the waiter would rush forward to take his order.® 

English dictionaries agree that the verb “to tip” is of obscure 
origin, that it originated in slang, and that as far back as 1610 it was 
used in the sense of letting one have or of giving a coin or sum of 
money. The Oxford English dictionary defines tips as ‘‘a small present 
of money given to an inferior, especially to a servant or an employee 
of another for service rendered or expected; a gratuity, a douceur.”’ 

From the standpoint of the tip as part of the wage income, tips 
may be grouped into two categories—those that are not a consider- 
ation in determining the wage contract, and those that do enter as a 
factor in the determination of wages. 

The first category includes the occasional] tip offered in appreciation 
of extra-good service or in the expectation of good service, in occupa- 
tions where tipping is not customary. The worker does not expect a 
tip but nevertheless may go out of his way to do an extra service for 
a customer of his employer, and receive a tip in consequence. 

The second category includes the habitual tip, the tip that is 
tendered because of custom and tradition, the tip that is expected. 
It is this factor of expectancy that determines the wage contract, 
for in occupations where tipping prevails a worker,* in accepting 
position, knows that his wages will be supplemented by tips. In this 
case the giver of the tip helps to pay the remuneration of the worker 
but is under no legal obligation to do so. The possibility that the 
customer might receive poor service if he were not to give a tip does 
not make the tip compulsory. Moreover, the usual tip is not tendered 
as an inducement to better service. Hotel and restaurant patrons 
tip even though they may not intend ever to revisit the place. 

The so-called “service charge’, whereby an additional sum 
(usually a percent of the price of the service) is paid, is not a tip but 
a part of the price of the service and carries the same legal force of 
payment as the price of the purchase. 





* Canadian Magazine, April 1911, p. 534; and| ‘Tips are sometimes given to proprietors, but 
Ladies’ Home Journal, February 1905, p. 20. such tips have no significance from the standpoint 
of the relationship to wages. 
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In some instances the tip occupies a border-line status between a 
tip and a fee. There is a question, for example, whether the purchase 
of a railroad ticket includes the service of carrying the luggage from 
the station door to the train. If the company should disclaim the 
obligation to furnish the particular service, the customer would be 
buying that service from the porter, in which case the sum of money 
given to the porter would be a fee for the service of carrying the 
luggage and not a tip,® and the status of the porter would be that of 
entrepreneur. 

In the final analysis the tip may be regarded as a substitute for a 
wage payment if the tip is expected to materialize. The difference, 
however, between a tip and wages is that tips can materialize only 
upon the voluntary action of the tipper. There is no obligation on 
the part of the tipper to tip or on the part of the employer to reim- 
burse a worker for failure to receive tips. 


Workers in Tipping Employments 


A survey of industries and occupations in which tipping is prevalent 
at the present time and of the number of workers in these industries 
and occupations reveals the following data for 1935, except that the 


figure for bootblacks is for 1930:° 


Restaurants with table service 
Hotels 

Barber shops 

Barber and beauty shops 

Beauty parlors 

Railroad dining rooms and hotels 
Pullman porters 

Station porters 


Number of 
workers ’ 


——— S, 
_____ 291, 165 
80, 309 

11, 114 

78, 062 

6, 205 

6, 923 

6, 000 


Taxicab drivers (exclusive of independent entrepreneurs) 


Grand total for all groups 





‘Formerly it was clearly understood that such 
service was included in the price of a ticket. How- 
ever, in recent years the railroad companies have 
advanced the claim that station porters are not in 
their employ but are independent entrepreneurs, 
and that companies furnish the porters the privilege 
of working on their premises as a special convenience 
to the company’s customers, for which privilege the 
company takes the right to regulate the hours of 
work of station porters, dismiss them for discourtesy 
or other misbehavior to the customers, and stipulate 
the wearing of uniforms. The Railroad Mediation 
Board, however, has issued certifications to the 
effect that station porters are employees of the 
railroad companies. 

* Data for hotels, restaurants, and barber shops, 
barber and beauty shops, and beauty parlors are 





869, 674 
18, 784 


888, 458 


from the 1935 Census of Business, as follows: Hotels, 
pp. 2-16; Retail Distribution, Vol. III, pp. 1-61; 
and Service Establishments, Vol. II, pp. 4-52. Data 
for railroad dining rooms and hotels are from Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Report, Wage Statis- 
tics of Class I Steam Railways in the United States, 
1935; for Pullman porters, from annual report of the 
Pullman Co. to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 1935; for taxicab drivers, data supplied by 
Income Section, U. 8. Department of Commerce; for 
bootblacks, Fifteenth Census of the United States 
1930, Vol. IV, p. 60. There is no published informa-° 
tion available for station porters, but it is estimated 
by A. Philip Randolph, president of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, that there are approximately 
6,000 such porters (letter to,.author, May 24, 1937). 
7 See footnote on page 1306. 
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The number of workers in the first six groups in the tabuls 
above is not confined to those receiving tips but includes all wor, 
in these industries and occupations. Only scanty informatio 
available regarding the proportion of workers not receiving tip 
these six groups. In barber shops, barber and beauty shops, 
beauty parlors, the proportion of nonservice workers is relatively 
small, but in hotels and restaurants there is a considerable proporti 
of nonservice workers who do not receive tips. (A service worker 
is regarded as one receiving tips and a nonservice worker as one 0 
receiving tips.) 

A survey made by the United States Women’s Bureau in 1934 (its 
Bulletin No. 123) covering 4,764 workers in the hotel and restauran| 
industries indicated that the proportion of female service workers to 
all female workers was 46 percent in hotels and 48 percent in restau- 
rants. Another survey, made in New York State, covering 16,158 
workers in these two industries, gave 46.9 percent as the proportion 
of women receiving tips and 4.9 percent as the proportion of women 
receiving ‘“‘some’’ or occasional tips.® 

From the New York study it appeared that of the female workers 
in these two industries, waitresses were the principal group of workers 
receiving tips from patrons, and chambermaids followed next in order. 
Some workers from every occupation, ranging from less than 1 percent 
of kitchen workers to 89 percent of waitresses, were reported as re- 
celving tips, but there were also workers in every occupation, includ- 
ing waitresses and chambermaids, who reported that they did not 
receive tips. 

Estimates of the number of workers employed in establishments 
having eight or more workers show that the occupations in which the 
worker receives tips occur in industries consisting mainly of small 
establishments. 

Table 1 gives the total number of establishments, the estimated 
number of establishments employing eight or more workers, the total 
number of workers and the estimated number of workers employed in 
establishments of eight or more.® 





’ The figure for the restaurant group includes only | It was estimated by the Income Section of the U.S 
table-service restaurants, since it was thought that | Department of Commerce that there were in 1935, 
generally there is very little tipping in self-service | 1.53 drivers to every cab working for companies, | 
eating establishments. The hotel group covers| driver to every cab among entrepreueurs, and 2 
both seasonal and year-round hotels, including apart- | drivers to every cab among employees working for 
ment hotels, but does not include residential hotels | independent entrepreneurs. 

catering exclusively to permanent guests, nor does 8’ New York Department of Labor. Bureau of 
it include lodging houses, dormitories, and similar | Women in Industry and Minimum Wage. Report 
places. The group of barber shops does not include | of the Industrial Commission to the Hotel and !tes- 
barber services operated in connection with another | taurant Wage Board, Appendix G, p. 348. 
business, but includes concessions which operate *The method used in estimating the number of 
entirely independently. ‘The same applies to barber | workers in such establishments is the one developed 
and beauty shops and beauty parlors. Barber and | by W. 8. Woytinsky, of the Committee on Social 
beauty shops consist of establishments which oper- | Security of the Social Science Research Counci! (‘0 
ate beauty parlors in connection with a barber shop. | be published). 
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TasLe 1.—Employment in Establishments with 8 or More Workers, by Industry and 
Occupation, 1935 ! 





| , Workers (full time and part 
Establishments time) 





Industry or occupation Having 8 or more In plants with 


workers 8 or more workers 
——_—_—— 2 A rr a es 
Esti- 


Esti- 
mated 


mated 
number number 





Percent 
of total 


Percent 
of total 
Re staurants with table a eee 10, 561 ' 333, 037 | 202,827 
Hotels. ..---------------- - ---- , 6, 022 20. 291,165 | 229, 258 78. 
Barber shops- ---------- oo-e--- oud . 53 253 j 80, 309 2,617 3.3 
Barber and beauty shops. mies ‘ 185 , 11,114 2, 483 22. : 
Beauty patiers..............-...--.----.-- , df 1, 222 : 78, 062 17, 052 21.8 


All 5 groups--...--- ------| 284, 39% 18, 243 .4| 793,687 | 454, 237 B7.: 
Railroad dining rooms and hotels... _-__-- (?) , 6, 205 6, 205 100. 
Pullman porters. -....- -_ \ 6, 923 6, 923 100. 
Taxicab drivers EE pee 56, 859 41, 094 


All8 groups. ._____- (ie eS aa ~ 863, 674 | 508, 459 



































1 For sources of data see footnote 6, p. 1305. 2 Includes all of the 144 class I steam railroads. 


In given States the proportion of smaller establishments and the 
proportion of workers employed in such establishments might be 
slightly lower than the figure for the country as a whole, shown above. 
The difference, if any, is not likely to be considerable. 

Thus, in a State having an unemployment compensation law which 
applies to persons employed in establishments of eight or more 
workers, approximately 50 percent of the workers in these five indus- 
tries are likely to be affected by unemployment compensation, assum- 
ing that the proportion is the same as in 1935. In States whose laws 
apply to smaller establishments a larger proportion of workers is 
likely to be affected. 

However, while at any given time only a certain number of persons 
in these industries may be affected by unemployment compensation, 
the problem is one which concerns all of the workers in these occupa- 
tions because of the fact that workers continually change from one 
establishment to another. Today Mary Jones works in an establish- 
ment which employs three workers in State X, let us say, whose 
unemployment compensation law covers employers of four or more 
workers; but next month Miss Jones may work in an establishment 
which employs four or five workers, in which case she becomes included 
under unemployment compensation. 


Earnings From Tips 


Total earnings from tips received by workers in occupations where 
tipping prevails can be estimated for each industry and occupation 
except for taxi drivers, station porters, and bootblacks. 

However, the total amount of tips received by all workers in a given 
occupation or a given industry fails to give an idea of the individual 
worker’s earnings from tips. To obtain a conception of what a given 
worker receives in tips, it is necessary to determine the average per 
capita earnings from tips, but since the number of workers includes 
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some who do not receive tips as well as those who work on a part-time 
basis, estimated per capita earnings from tips would not in ever, 
be representative. 

In barber shops, barber and beauty shops, and beauty parlors {| 
is but a small proportion of nonservice workers. It may therefo; 
assumed that per capita earnings from tips in these industries w. 
give a fairly good conception of such earnings, provided that the b: 
used for estimating the total amount of tips as 5 percent of total , 
ceipts is correct. The same is true with respect to earnings from tips 
of Pullman porters and railroad-dining-room workers. If tips were 
allocated to all of these workers equally in each industry or occupa- 
tion and if part-time workers were given the same status as full-time 
workers with respect to tips, the per capita annual income from tips 
in 1935 would have been $130 in barber shops, $91 in barber and 
beauty shops, $110 in beauty parlors, $144 for Pullman porters, and 
$233 for workers in railroad dining rooms and railroad hotels.¢ 

Average per capita income does not, however, present a realistic 
picture of the income from tips to the individual worker, since it fails 
to give the range of income from tips in each group. In some in- 
stances income from tips may be trivial but in others a person may 
depend upon tips for a livelihood. 

A sample study made by the United States Women’s Bureau in the 
winter of 1933-34 of Employment Conditions in Beauty Shops (Bull. 
No. 133) in four cities, Philadelphia, New Orleans, St. Louis, and 
Columbus, covering 465 shops and 1,655 workers gives some concep- 
tion of weekly earnings from tips. 

The average weekly earnings from tips of three-fifths of the women 
reporting was in the $1 and under $4 category. Moreover, 11 per- 
cent of the 1,146 women reported that no tips had been received in 
the week for which earning data had been reported, and 15 percent of 
the women estimated the amount of tips as less than $1 per week. 

The amount and frequency of tips varied considerably in the four 
cities, as indicated below: 


38 percent earned less than $1 per week. 
Columbus- ----- PR ES EN 
30 percent earned $1 or more per week. 
SS 8 ee i percent earned less than $1 per week. 
82 percent earned $1 or more per week. 
. . 19 percent earned less than $2 per week 
Philadelphia....--------------+-- 79 percent earned $2 or more per week. 
ee MOO ADO i eee Bhs percent earned less than $1 per week. 
69 percent earned $1 or more per week, 





* Tips were computed as follows: For hotels, restau- | estimates of per capita income of these workers. 
rants, barber shops, barber and beauty shops, beauty | The ratios used for these estimates were: 7.5 percent 
parlors, and railroad dining cars the amount of tips | of receipts in restaurants, hotels, and railroad di: 
was estimated on the basis of total receipts in these | rooms, and 5 percent in barber shops, barber and 


establishments. For Pullman porters estimates | beauty shops, and beauty parlors. The Income 


were based on the proportion of passengers who tip | Section has been using 10 percent of receipts {01 
and the amount of the average tip. The method is | hotels, restaurants, and railroad dining rooms, bu! 
the same as the one used by the Income Section of | its recent studies indicate that tips in these occu) 
the United States Department of Commerce in its | tions probably average 7.5 percent of receipts. 
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Of the 165 men reporting, 8 percent received no tips and the most 
usual amount was $1 and under $4 per week, but a larger proportion 
of men than women received $5 or more per week. 

In the restaurant and hotel industries the available information 
does not afford a basis for estimating the per capita earnings from 
tips. While it is known that there is a considerable proportion of 
nonservice workers in these two industries, it is difficult to obtain an 
approximation of that proportion. 

In the New York study, previously mentioned, a group of waitresses 
and chambermaids who had indicated on a previous questionnaire 
that they received tips were asked to keep a record for 1 week of the 
amount of tips received. Data obtained covered 105 women—71 
waitresses and 34 chambermaids—working in a number of establish- 
ments in New York City. The median earnings from tips of the 71 
waitresses for the week were $7.69. Of the 34 chambermaids, 9 had 
received no tips in that week. The earnings from tips of the remaining 
25 chambermaids ranged from less than $1 to $3.35, and 11’of these 25 
received from 25 to 75 cents for the week. 

Data on earnings from tips obtained from employers of a 5-and- 
10-cent store chain for 67 waitresses, showed that the median earnings 
from tips for the week were $3.25. In two other establishments, also 
in New York City, which added a 10-percent service charge to the 
customer’s check, the waitresses receiving the service charge instead 
of tips, the median earnings were somewhat higher. In one establish- 
ment employing 117 waitresses, the median earnings from the service 
charge were $7.97. In another establishment employing 25 waitresses 
the median earnings were $9.38. 

In view of the fact that New York City is regarded as a community 
in which people tip most generously, and that the workers canvassed 
were those who received tips, any average for the country which 
includes small communities and includes establishments where patrons 
tip only occasionally should be lower than the earnings received by the 
workers in the New York study. 

Not in every case is there a direct relationship between wages paid 
and amount of tips received. As a group, however, waitresses who 
received tips had a median week’s earnings of $3 less than waitresses 
who had no tips, but there were also waitresses who were being paid 
the same wages irrespective of whether or not they received tips. 
This was also true of other occupations. e The survey showed, however, 
that the tendency has been to pay lower wages to those workers receiv- 
ing tips and higher wages to those who do not receive tips. One 
restaurant chain in New York City paid higher hourly wages to 
counter waitresses in those of its stores in which the waitresses had 
fewer opportunities to receive tips. It was stated, for example, by 
a number of proprietors in seasonal hotels that wages paid were based 
on amounts that workers would probably receive in tips during the 
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season. It was also found that some establishments paid their wo) 
no wages or only a nominal wage, but guaranteed them a ce; 
amount per week. If earnings from tips did not equal that amoy), 
the employer would supplement the difference. 

There is no published information available regarding the earnings 
of station porters, as a large number of these porters receive no w; 
and are, therefore, not on the company’s pay roll. Those who a: 
the company’s pay roll generally do janitor work in addition to porter 
service and are not classified as porters. 

For the most part, station porters rely on tips as the sole source of 
income. With the exception of the Christmas season, station porters 
are said to average $2 a day from tips.%° Information is also not 
available as to weekly or annual earnings of taxicab drivers."! 

Two sample studies of taxicab drivers, one made in the District of 
Columbia, covering a 2-year period, 1931-33, and one made in four 
cities in Ohio in 1934, give the percentages that tips constitute of total 
earnings. In the Washington study, the average value of tips was 18 
percent of gross earnings and 42.4 percent of net earnings; ” in the 
Ohio study tips of taxicab drivers of six companies in Columbus 
averaged 8.7 percent of net earnings and 2.4 percent of gross daily 
earnings. In the other three cities—Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
Toledo—tips of workers working on a commission basis averaged 21.1 
percent of daily earnings. 

Only fragmentary information is available regarding the earnings of 
bootblacks. The employmert status of these workers falls into four 
categories: (1) Those who work for a small wage in return for which 
they do odd jobs around the place in addition to shoeshining; (2) 
those who rent the chair in barber shops and cleaning establishments 
but are under the regulations of the owner of the establishment witb 
regard to hours and the wearing of uniforms; (3) those who work on 
the basis of a percentage of the intake; (4) those who are entirely 
independent. 

Bootblacks who work for a small wage and do odd jobs around the 
place, in addition to shoeshining, generally receive about $5 or $6 
a week in wages and earn an additional $5 or $6 in tips. With the 
exception of those who work independently, bootblacks are said to 
average in tips about 50 percent of total earnings.” 

A few dollars a week in tips may be important or insignificant, 
depending upon the amount of total earnings of the worker. Natural- 





1° Information obtained from the president of the | local truck drivers and considered such earnings as 
Station Porters’ Union, Washington, D. C. those of taxicab drivers. 

" As data on earnings of taxicab drivers are not 2 From Monthly Labor Review, March 1934 (p. 
available the Income Section of the Department of | 509) and December 1934 (p. 1480). 


Commerce in its estimates of per capita income of 18 Information obtained from the national secre- 





taxicab employees has substituted the earnings of | tary of the National Negro Congress in Washington, 
D.C. 
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ly, the larger the amount of total earnings, the less significant the 
earnings from tips. 

Pay-roll data for the five industries—hotels, restaurants (with table 
service), barber shops, barber and beauty shops, and beauty parlors 
include officials and clerical workers whose salaries are usually higher 
than those of-service workers. Therefore, the per capita annual pay 
roll gives only an approximation of the average annual earnings of 
these workers. In 1935 the per capita annual pay rolls were $648 in 
restaurants; $659 in hotels; $683 in barber shops; $788 in barber and 
beauty shops; $740 in beauty parlors; $815 in railroad dining rooms, 
and for Pullman porters the amount was $1,085. 


Attitude Toward Tipping Practice 


In this country the tipping practice has never been looked upon with 
great favor and when the giving of a tip became the expected thing 
and the nontipper began to be looked upon with scorn by the expect- 
ant tippee, the public began to resent the practice. 

Some begrudged the extra charge, and yet lacked the strength of 
conviction to ignore the custom and not tip. Others objected to the 
high cost of tips. In Paterson, N. J., the restaurant keepers went 
to the length of drafting a bill which provided for fines and imprison- 
ment for persons who tipped excessively and which aimed to regulate 
the whole tipping system. As early as 1905 an anti-tipping society, 
known as The Anti-Tipping Society of America, existed in Georgia 
and was reputed to have had a membership of 100,000. Membership 
in this society called for a pledge not to give a tip to anyone for 12 
months. Members were also supposed to try to enlist others to join 
them. These objectors were mostly traveling salespeople.” Refer- 
ences to anti-tipping societies appear also in the literature of later 
periods and in other States, but whether these were different societies 
or an offspring of the same organization is difficult to ascertain. 

From the very beginning organized labor opposed the tipping sys- 
tem. As soon as workers in service occupations began to enter trade- 
unions and bargain for wages collectively, the question of tips came 
to the fore. As early as 1896 the secretary of the barbers’ union 
denounced the tipping system as humiliating and degrading." 

Then, as now, labor claimed that workers gained nothing by receiv- 
ing tips, for what they earned in tips they lost in wages. It was argued 
that the tipping system was a cause of low wages, as the tendency 
has been to reduce wages proportionately with the amount of tips 
received, and that tips did not serve as a satisfactory substitute for 





“ Nation, Jan. 31, 1920, p. 133: Unregulated Tip-| ‘ Gunton’s Magazine, July 1896, pp. 13-19: 
ping. Economic Effects of Tipping. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, February 1905, p. 20: An 
American Nuisance. 
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wages because the former were uncertain and irregular and depe: 
upon the whim of the customer. It was therefore a precarious way oj 
making a livelihood. 

Labor people have also claimed that the tipping system has be. 
impediment to the organization of trade-unions in these occupations 
because the system of tips develops selfishness and jealousies an 
the workers. Moreover, tips have often served as an inducement ; 
work long hours because of the eagerness for the extra earnings.’ 

Labor’s collective protest against the tipping system was | 
manifested when the Chicago Pullman porters were organizing 4 
union at the beginning of the present century. The protest was not, 
however, so much against the tipping system as against the loy 
earnings from tips and the precariousness of such earnings. With the 
exception of the Pullman porters, trade-unions in the service oceupu- 
tions where tipping is prevalent made no open effort to inject tipping 
as an issue in collective bargaining, although in bargaining for hicher 
wages it was invariably pointed out that higher wages would do away 
with the necessity of depending upon tips for a livelihood. 

In general, during the second decade of the century the protests 
from the standpoint of the tip giver began to decline and emphasis 
was laid, rather, upon the inequities of such a system of wage payment 
and the hardships it worked upon the employees in these occupations. 
When trade-unions in the service industries became a factor in col- 
lective bargaining many felt that if the tipping system was ever to 
be abolished it must come through the efforts of the trade-unions. 

Collective protests also came from consumers’ organizations sympa- 
thetic to labor. At their Second International Conference in 1913 
the Consumers’ Leagues adopted a resolution condemning the tipping 
system and proposing means of abolishing it. Some of the planks in 
the resolution were: ‘““The legal prohibition of tipping’’; “Individual 
refusal to give a tip’’; ‘“The legal regulation of a tipping law’”’; ‘““Organi- 
zation of employees.” * 

The movement against tipping met with little active opposition or 
criticism. In the entire literature on the subject, covering a half 
century, only one article defending the tipping system was found. 
The writer of that article admitted that the worker would prefer wages 
to tips, but “for the ‘tipper,’ the system had advantages. He is, to 
begin with, a joint employer, with the landlord, of the waiter. The 
waiter must please him on pain of losing partofhissalary * * *.” ” 

Employers have to some extent welcomed the tipping practice. It 
is argued that they have realized that if the income from tips were 


st 





" Heyde, Dr. Ludwig: Die Trinkgeldablosung in | Anvers, 1913, pp. 139, 140. 

Gastwirtsegewerbe, Jena, 1914, p. 8. '* The Canadian Magazine, March 1905, p. 41/ 
Compte Rendu de la Deuxieme Conference | Tipping—A Defence. 

Internationale des Ligues Sociales d’Acheteurs, 
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taken away, workers would press for higher wages, since wages, un- 
supplemented by tips, would not afford a livelihood. Employers have 
also contended that tipping insured better service on the part of work- 
ers, since the eagerness for the tip prompted them to make a greater 
effort to please the customers. 

Occasionally individual employers have abolished the practice in 
their establishments, either in disapproval of the system or to attract 
customers who resent tipping. There are also employers who, though 
they have not taken any steps to do away with the practice in their 
own establishments, would welcome its abolition on general principles, 
but who claim that owing to competition, individual firms find it 
difficult to abolish the practice and pay the necessary increases in 
wages. 

Ironically enough, the one occupation in which tipping constitutes 
the chief source of income to workers is said to have come into exist- 
ence in an effort to abolish what seemed then the budding custom of 
tipping. It appears that station porters, commonly called “red 
caps,” were hired by the New York Central Railroad Co. in the 
nineties to aid the passengers with their luggage. The company took 
“oreat pains to inform its patrons and the public that these porters 
‘are paid by the company’ and need not and ‘should not be tipped.’ ”’ 
It was pointed out that ‘‘If the public will cooperate with the company 
this reform will be a success, and may be expected soon to be adopted 
by other corporations throughout the country, and so, ultimately rid 
the American public of a European nuisance which everybody resents 
but few can individually afford to resist.’’ *° 


Anti-Tipping Legislation 


The crusade against the tipping system also manifested itself in the 
enactment of a number of anti-tipping laws. Washington was the 
first State to pass such a law; it provided that “Every employee of a 
public house or public-service corporation who shall solicit or receive 
any gratuity from any guest shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.”’ 
(Acts of 1909, ch. 249, secs. 439, 440.) Three years later the State of 
Mississippi put into effect a much more comprehensive anti-tipping 
law (Laws of 1912, ch. 136), and was followed by Arkansas with a 
similar law the next year. Two years later, in 1915, three more 
States—Iowa, South Carolina, and Tennessee—enacted similar legisla- 
tion, and in 1918 Georgia followed suit. The Georgia law (Acts of 
1918, No. 404) was more restricted in application than the others; it 
applied only to ‘‘tips’’ received for the purpose, or with the intent, of 
influencing the action of employees in relation to their employer’s 
business. Here the concept of a tip was something akin to a commer- 





* Gunton’s Magazine, July 1896, pp. 13-19: Economic Effects of Tipping. 
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cial bribe. The word “tip” appears in a similar connection in a < 
fornia law enacted in 1917 dealing with the taking of fees by pe 
who do the hiring for their firms. California later, in 1929, en, 
another law regarding tips. This was not an anti-tipping law by 
dealing with the posting of notices of the employers’ policy respe 
tips. Vain attempts were made in several other States to pass 
tipping acts. 

The Washington law had the shortest existence, being repealed jy 
1913. The Iowa law was declared unconstitutional in 1919 by the 
State supreme court on the ground that it was discriminatory |evis- 
lation, as the law prohibited workers from receiving tips,-but left 
employers free todo so. (Dunahoo v. Huber, Supreme Court of Lows 
(Mar. 17, 1919), 171 N. W. 123.) The South Carolina act wa 
repealed in 1922, those of Tennessee and Arkansas in 1925, and that 
of Mississippi in 1926. 

In view of the fact that the anti-tipping sentiment was still strong 
in the early and middle twenties, one may wonder why the anti- 
tipping laws were repealed. Undoubtedly an important factor was 
the invalidation of the lowa anti-tipping law. At the same time a 
certain amount of pressure was brought to bear by employers in the 
service industries in which tipping is prevalent. The persistence of 
the tipping practice, and the consequent feeling on the part of man) 
of the futility of trying to abolish it, were also contributing factors in 
wiping these laws off the statute books. In the early part of the 
century the pleas were to abolish tipping before it became widespread, 
while it was still in its infancy, whereas in the twenties tipping was 
referred to as an “institution.’”’ Even in the protests there seemed 
to be present a tone of doubt of the possibility of achievement. 
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Legal Status of Tips 
Tips Under Workmen’s Compensation * 


The problem of the status of tips in relation to wages first manifested 
itself in connection with workmen’s compensation legislation. Work- 
men’s compensation laws are more concerned with the methods of 
computing wages than with wage definitions. Of the 50 State and 
2 Federal laws in effect, 20 do not specify what constitutes wages. 

Of the remaining 32 laws, 12 contain provisions with respect to 
tips or gratuities. Seven of these (Colorado, Kansas, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Delaware) specifically exclude 
from the wage category tips or gratuities received from employers or 
others and the other 5 include tips (Florida, Missouri, the 2 United 
States laws,” and Nebraska to a limited extent). 





#1 This section was prepared by Regina Beckhardt. | Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act and the District 
% These Federal laws are the Longshoremen and | of Columbia Compensation Act. 
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Since the terms of “allowance” and “advantages” in workmen’s 
compensation laws have been interpreted by the courts to apply to 
tips received from patrons, laws that contain such terms in the 
definition of wages should be placed in separate categories. Nine 
laws * include in the definition of wages, allowances in lieu of wages 
if specified as part of the wage contract, or allowances of any character 
if part of the wage contract, or allowances in the way of profit-sharing 
premiums or otherwise. The laws of the 10 States * include in the 
definition of wages the reasonable value of similar advantages, or 
similar advantages received from the employer if the money value was 
fixed at the time of hiring, or the market value of other advantages 
which can be estimated in money. 

The status of tips under workmen’s compensation, however, has 
been established not so much by the text of the laws as by the courts’ 
interpretations of the given provision. 

Court decisions on tips.—Most court decisions involving tips deal 
with workmen’s compensation. Although the number of such cases 
in this country is limited, the courts have definitely established the 
fact that where tips are contemplated in the wage contract, whether 
expressed or implied, they are to be considered part of the wage 
contract and are therefore wages for the purpose of awarding com- 
pensation, but where evidence shows that tips were not taken into 
consideration in the wage agreement they are not wages for the pur- 
pose of awarding compensation. 

As early as 1917, in a case involving a taxicab driver who had been 
averaging 85 cents a day, or $5.10 a week, from tips in addition to a 
regular wage paid him by his employer, a decision was affirmed by the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of New York that tips 
overtly received and within the knowledge of the employer are within 
the contemplation of the wage contract and are therefore part of the 
wage contract, even though there is no expressed understanding to 
that effect. (Sloat v. Rochester Taxicab Co., 117 App. Div. 57, 163 
N. Y., Supp. 904, affirmed without opinion in 221 N. Y. 491, 116 N. E. 
1076 (1917).) 

A similar decision had been handed down by the Industrial Accident 
Board of Massachusetts 4 years earlier. (Hatchman’s Case, 2 Mass. 
Work. Comp. Cases 419 (1913).) 

The Massachusetts law contains no definition of the term “‘wages”’ 
but merely specifies the method of computing ‘“‘average weekly wages.”’ 
The New York law defines “wages” as “the money rate at which the 
service rendered is recompensed under the contract of hiring in force 
at the time of the accident, including the reasonable value of board, 


® Alabama, Indiana, Maryland, Montana, North *% California, Idaho, North Dakota, New York, ; 
Carolina, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, | Oklahoma, Oregon, Philippine Islands, Texas, Ver- 
Virginia, mont, Hawaii. 
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employer * * *.” The word “earnings” does not app: in establis 
either of these laws. However, in the New York case, the cour eld and ea 
that in similar cases in England the terms “earnings” and “waco” The 


had been held to have synonymous meanings, and although the Voy 
York law used the term “wages”, the act as a whole made it clea; 
that the legislative intent was that wages should be synonymous wit), 
earnings, and that the phrase “similar advantages received from the 
employer’’ applied to tips since the opportunity to receive tips cam, 
through the contract of employment. custom 

Other decisions holding tips to be wages and based on similar recogni 
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Bryant v. Pullman Co., 188 App. Div. 311, 177 N. Y. Supp. 488 affirmed withoy made b 
opinion in 228 N. Y. 579, 127 N. E. 909, certiorari granted, 254 U. S. 624 (1920). 
and dismissed as per stipulation, 254 U. 8. 666 (1920). A ci 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. v. Industrial Accident Commission. 4} Surft, 
Calif. App. 543. 
Kadison v. Gottlieb, 226 App. Div. 700, 233 N. Y. Supp. 485 (1929). 
Lloyds Casualty Co. v. Meredith, No. 2382. Court of Civil Appeals of Texas 
Beaumont, Oct. 26, 1933. Rehearing denied Nov. 1, 1933, 63 S. W. 1052." from 


qa truc 
$25 a 


Gross Case, 166 Atl. 54, Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, May 4, 1933. had 4 
Powers’ Case, 176 N. E. 621, 75 A. L. R. 1220. unusu 
In Bryant v. Pullman Co. the low earnings of the worker were taken to th 
into consideration in determining the status of tips. The court held often 


that ““* * * It is improbable that the company could employ a such 
porter for $1 a day, if other compensation was not in contemplation. to be 
The company puts its patrons in the hands of underpaid porters, drive 
expecting that the patrons will not suffer the porter to remain under- In 
paid, but will help the company pay for the services rendered by (1926 
them * * *” , maki 

The Hartford case offers another illustration of court interpreting hh 
the term “other advantages” to apply to tips received from patrons. night 
On this point the court said: dono 

We are satisfied that the phrase “other advantages received by the injured an 
employee as part of his remuneration and which can be estimated in money”’ is 


broad enough to permit the inclusion of tips in the ‘‘average weekly earnings’’ of that 
such employee, upon which the amount of his award is to be calculated. There reco’ 


is nothing in the act which can be construed as restricting the earnings of the cash 
employee either to those which the employer directly pays to him in the form T) 
of wages, or to those which are embraced within the employer’s pay roll. N. 1 


The decision in the Powers’ Case is of even greater significance, salay 
because in this decision the court analyzed in detail the nature of tips the 
in relation to cash wages. The injured employee was a waitress in a in ¢] 
restaurant; she had been receiving $8 a week in cash wages from her to t 





% This case is somewhat different in character as | the whole of the year preceding the date of the injury, 
it was found that there had been an agreement be- | that tips received by workers from customers shou! Car 
tween the workers and their employer in the restau- | constitute part of their compensation. 
rant business in the city of Beaumont, substantially 
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employer and was averaging $12 a week in tips. The court first 
established the fact that in previous cases of the present type wages 
and earnings had been considered synonymous. 

The court further enumerated a number of objections to the tipping 
system; the practice, the court said, was not in harmony with the 
spirit of American institutions, it tended to place the recipient in‘a 
servile position and undermined his independence of character, but, 
said the court: 

It cannot be overlooked or ignored, however, that in said employments the 
custom is almost universal in this Commonwealth. That condition must be 
recognized. It has in those employments a vital effect upon the terms and con- 
ditions of labor and the relations of employer and employee. It is a custom by 


which the employer * * * reaped a financial benefit in the lower payments 
made by him each week to secure the service of the employee. 


A case where tips were not considered wages is that of Begendorf v. 
Swift, 193 App. Div. 404, 183 N. Y. Supp. 917 (8d Dept. 1920) where 
a truck driver delivering meat to his employer’s customers received 
$25 a week in regular wages and averaged $5 a week in tips received 
from customers to whom the deliveries were made. The employer 
had no knowledge of these gratuities but admitted that it was not 
unusual for deliverymen to receive tips nor did he have any objection 
to the receiving of such tips. It appeared, however, that the driver 
often did little favors for the customers when delivering the meat, 
such as helping them hang it up. The tips were therefore construed 
to be a payment for such extra services which were not a part of the 
driver’s functions. 

In Anderson v. Horling, 214 App. Div. 826, 211 N. Y. Supp. 487 
(1925) the court also held that tips had not been contemplated in 
making the wage contract. 

In two other cases handed down in 1912 involving the property 
rights in tips, the courts held that a tip was a personal gift from the 
donor to the recipient. In Polites v. Bordin, 149 S. W. 828, a worker 
in a shoeshine parlor turned in his tips to his employer through lack 
of knowledge that they were intended for him. When informed 
that tips given him were not intended for his employer he sued to 
recover the tips that for 5 years he had deposited in his employer’s 
cash register, and was upheld by the Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 
The circumstances in the other case, Zappas v. Rowmeliote, 137 
N. W. 935, were similar except that the employee had worked under 
salary contract, but also, through lack of knowledge, had turned over 
the tips to his employer. The Supreme Court of Iowa declared that 
in the absence of agreement to the contrary tips were a personal gift 
to the tippee and belonged to him. 

An unusual case involving tips was that of Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters v. Pullman Co. (I. C. C. Reports, No. 2007, 1928). In 
September 1927 the Brotherhood petitioned the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission to compel the Pullman Co. “to cease and desis; 
from directly or indirectly informing and instructing applicanis fo, 
positions as porters that they may expect increment to their » aves 
from passengers and from inducing or permitting porters in its servic, 
to receive gratuities from passengers, and from continuing to {ix jt 
wage rates for porters at an amount insufficient to enable them tp 
remain in the service and from all acts, policies, or practices tending 
to produce discriminations among passengers in the service rendered 
them by its employees, and from inducing payment by passengers 
for services rendered in excess of the price printed on the tickets of 
passengers.”” The Brotherhood’s chief complaint was, in effect, tha; 
the wages paid to Pullman porters were fixed on the basis of the amount 
of tips received and that such tips were therefore a charge which did 
not appear on the company’s books. 

The I. C. C. dismissed the case on the ground that tips were not 
turned in to the company and were therefore not the defendant's 
property, and that there was no law in effect which prohibited tipping 
of Pullman porters. The decision goes on to say that— 
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Tipping in the Pullman service was practiced long before the Congress began to 
regulate interstate carriers and it is reasonable to assume that had the Congress 
intended the practice of either giving or receiving tips to be unlawful it would 
have so declared in express terms. Moreover, * * * the real objectives 
sought are increased wages for the porters and maids in the defendant’s employ. 
We have no power to regulate wages. 


A distinction should be drawn between the inclusion of tips as part 
of wages in workmen’s compensation and in unemployment compensa- 


tion or old-age insurance. Under the latter the employer would be & tips 
paying contributions on the tips received by his workers if tips were betw: 
considered wages, but in workmen’s compensation there is no such the 


direct relationship between insurance rates and workers’ earnings. 
Moreover, under workmen’s compensation it is not necessary for an 
employer to know or to report to an administrative agency the amount 
of tips received regularly by each of his workers. 
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Tips Under Minimum-Wage Laws * 


Minimum-wage laws have steered clear of tips. None of these 


laws mention tips or gratuities as a factor in wage payment. In as ef 
several of the States tips are explicitly excluded from the minimum- It 
wage rates either by administrative regulations or by general practice. a lal 
In two States—Wisconsin and Minnesota—tips are considered wages or O 





in special cases. In Wisconsin there is a ruling to the effect that Ir 


where a systematic record is kept of tips received by workers, such bg 
tips may be included in the minimum wage, but no formal order in th 


merel: 
indus! 
Tange 
for se 


has been issued that such a record must be kept by employers o! 





% Information for this section was obtained from the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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workers. In Minnesota deductions from fixed minimum-wage 
rates are allowed in the case of tips paid to boys in shoeshine parlors. 
In the States of California, Ohio, Oregon, and Washington, tips 
are not considered part of wages. In New Hampshire, deductions 
from the minimum wage are prohibited unless written approval is 
siven by the commissioner. In New York no deductions whatever 
may be made, except that deductions for insurance premiums or 
membership dues in an agreed amount may be made if the worker 
gives his written consent. Tips are not mentioned in either of these 


two laws. 
Tips Under the N. R. A. 


During the N. R. A. period the controversy over the status of tips 
came again to the fore. This time the question at issue was whether 
earnings from tips should be included in the minimum rates under 
the codes. 

The question of tips loomed large during the code hearings for the 
hotel, restaurant, and barber-shop industries. None of the codes 
finally adopted for these industries mentioned tips or gratuities as a 
factor in the payment of wages. However, the rates set for service 
workers, as compared with nonservice workers, seemed to indicate 
that possible earnings from tips were in the background in setting 
the rates.”” 

As originally proposed, all three of these codes contained provisions 
for the inclusion of tips as part of wages. 

In the discussion for and against the deduction of the amount of 
tips from the minimum wage there seems to have been sharp division 
between employers on one side and the workers and the public on 
the other. Representatives of labor and representatives of the 
public—the latter included witnesses from the National Consumers’ 
League, the United States Department of Labor, and civic organiza- 
tions—fought bitterly against the inclusion of tips as a part of wages. 
Employers, on the other hand, with one exception (the Horn & 
Hardart Co.)* all advocated the inclusion of tips as part of wages. 
The chief argument advanced was that industry could not bear the 
burden of paying N. R. A. wages unless the value of tips was regarded 
as earnings. 

It was stated by a number of speakers representing both sides that 
a large number of waiters and other service workers received no salary 
or only a nominal salary and depended entirely for their income on 














“In the hotel industry the minimum rates per 
week to be paid to nonservice workers ranged from 
$10 to $15 depending upon the size of the city, but 
in the case of service workers the employer was 
merely to guarantee those rates. In the restaurant 
industry the weekly rates of nonservice workers 
ranged from $12 to $15 and the corresponding rates 
for service workers ranged from $9.50 to_$10.50_per 





week. In the code for the barber-shop industry the 
rates for manicurists, bootblacks, and brush boys 
ranged from $6.50 to $8.50 per week depending upon 
the size of the city. The corresponding rates for 
workers in barber shops ranged from $13 to $17. 

% This firm operates mostly automatic cafeterias 
in which tipping tends to be an exception rather 
than the rule. 
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tips. The workers made this claim to prove that as a result . the 
tipping system employers shifted the payment of wages to the public 
and employers made the same assertion to prove that tips had 3! va 
been considered a source of income equivalent to wages. 
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Tips Under Unemployment Compensation ™ 


There is no uniformity in the status of tips under the State unem- 
ployment-compensation laws. Of the 51 State unemployment-com. 
pensation laws,*° 34 include tips as part of wages. In addition { 
these 34 States, 3 laws (those of Idaho, Mississippi, and Pennsyly ania) 
include tips as part of wages in a limited degree; i. e., only such tips 
as are “accounted for by the employee to the employer shall } 
considered wages.” 

Five State laws * specify that tips or other gratuities received by 
a worker in the course of his employment are not a part of his waves. 

In eight States * no provisions are made with respect to tips or 
gratuities, nor are these terms mentioned in the administratiye 
regulations. 

In New Jersey the regulations provide that tips and other gratuities 
may be disregarded by employers for the purpose of contribution, 
irrespective of whether or not such tips were taken into consideration 
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Tips Under the Social Security Act qualif 

; ; , ; : tions 

The Federal Social Security Act makes no mention of tips. Wages Unde 

are defined as “all remuneration for employment, including the cash $15 p 

value of all remuneration paid in any medium other than cash.”’ besa 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has interpreted this provision to ‘a 

mean that ‘tips paid directly to an employee by a customer of his the 1 

employer, and not in any way accounted for by the employee to the oui 

employer, do not constitute ‘wages’ within the meaning of section pee tp 


907 (b), title [IX of the Social Security Act * * *”’ (S.S. T. 12). 

It is not certain how the Bureau of Internal Revenue will rule in 
specific cases which may come up in the future. There are, for instance, 
situations where workers hand over the tips to their employer accord- 
ing to a prearranged agreement and receive them back as part of their 
wages, as is often the case with workers employed on a wage contract 
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3° Data are as of Aug. 1, 1937. 31 Alabama, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Cali- 

* Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, | fornia. (In California the adtninistrative regula 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, | tions exclude tips, but provide that where minor 
Illinois, Kentucky, Loaisiana, Maine, Maryland, | and adult females do not receive a wage but receive 
Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, New | tips or other gratuities from patrons of their emp!oy- 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, | ers in lieu of wages, contributions shall be mace on 
Ohio, Oklahqma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, | the basis of the minimum wage payable to suci 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, | workers under the State minimum-wage law.) 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin,| * Alaska, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Wyoming. Oregon, Hawaii, Michigan. 
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or under @ guaranteed wage agreement. In other cases all tips re- 
ceived by workers in a given establishment ere turned over to the 
employer, who then determines the amount each worker is to receive. 
It would seem that the term ‘accounted for’ would apply to such 
situations. Instances where it would seem that the term “accounted 
for’ does not apply, are arrangements in which tips are pooled among 
the workers themselves, or in the more usual situation where each 
worker retains the amount of tips received. Still another case falling 
in the latter category is that in which a worker contracts to turn over 
the tips to his employer and receive a stated salary. In such a case 
the contribution would be paid on the salary and tips would not be 
taken into consideration. 


Possible Effects Under Unemployment Compensation and Old-A ge 


Insurance 


If tips are included in the definition of wages under unemployment 
compensation and old-age insurance, what effect is this likely to have 
upon benefits and wage levels? From the standpoint of benefits the 
advantages to workers, in occupations where tipping prevails, of in- 
cluding tips in wages for the purpose of calculating unemployment 
compensation and old-age insurance, are obvious; since the amounts 
of unemployment compensation and old-age insurance payable to 
qualified workers are based on previous earnings in covered occupa- 
tions, the higher the earnings the larger will be the amount of benefits. 
Under unemployment compensation, for example, a worker receiving 
$15 per week in wages and averaging $5 a week in tips would have his 
benefits computed on the basis of $15 per week if tips are not included 
in wages, and on the basis of $20 per week if tips are included; and if 
the law provides, say, for benefits of 50 percent of weekly wages, he 
would receive $7.50 a week in unemployment benefits in the first case 
and $10 per week in the second. 

The possible effect that the inclusion of tips is likely to have upon 
wage levels is not so obvious. Persons conversant with labor problems 
claim that the inclusion of tips in wages under the social-security pro- 
gram is likely to result in a reduction in cash wages and to jeopard- 
ize the chances of establishing a minimum wage, as employers might 
tend to consider tips as part of the wage payment in the minimum rates 
set. It is further argued that even where wage levels are above any 
legal minimum the inclusion of tips would tend to lower wages because 
employers would regard earnings from tips as wages paid by them, 
_ owing to the fact that they would be paying contributions on earnings 
from tips. Furthermore, those who regard the tipping system with 
disfavor and have looked forward toward its abolition seem to feel 
that the inclusion of tips as part of wages is likely to impede efforts to 
abolish the practice. 
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Thus on the one hand there is the consideration of larger une 
ment and old-age benefits, and on the other the possibility 
wage levels. 

The loss in wages, if there should be any, is bound to be cre 
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than any possible gain in benefits, for the reason that the period oj f DUR! 
unemployment for which benefits are payable is limited in proportion If ties ©! 
to the previous length of employment. Moreover, where eniploy. I Pen2S. 
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ment is stable, the possible gain in increased unemployment benefits 
is even more limited. 

It is often asked, assuming that workers who average a few dolla 
a week in tips would prefer or would be better off not to have suc} 
tips included in wages, “how about those workers whose chief or sol. 
source of income is derived from tips?”” While the number of sych 
workers is not very considerable, they nevertheless constitute a group 
needing the benefit of unemployment compensation as much as othe; 
workers. A waiter working in a night club is no more assured 0! 
steady employment or a prosperous old age than a waiter working jy 
an ordinary restaurant. Some people hold that it is inadvisable t 
jeopardize the wage standards of a large number of workers for the 
benefit of this small group. Others are of the opinion that exclusion 
of tips from wages need not necessarily deprive such workers of the 
benefits of the Social Security Act, as it is possible to substitute y 
wage contract for the earnings from tips. In the State of California, 





for example, the administrative regulations exclude tips from the Th 
contributable wage, but provide that where minors and adult females § surve 
do not receive a wage, but receive tips or other gratuities from patrons J 1937. 
of their employers in lieu of wages, and where such workers receive & into | 
tips but are guaranteed a minimum wage, contributions shall be J ter 
made on the basis of the minimum wage under the State minimum- fF 9g” 
wage law.* relati 
Some people feel that a similar device could be used where minimum- had 
wage laws are not in effect and for workers not subject to such legis: J boot 
lation. The administrative agency could determine a wage for such holes 
workers and establish that as a minimum upon which contributions J) 2; 
and benefits could be based. Suppose a waiter receives no wages FF) °Uts 
but works for what he earns in tips, and that the prevailing wage for F) View 
the type of service rendered is $15 per week; in such a case contribu: the : 
tion could be payable on $15. It might not even be necessary tof “00! 
resort to a prevailing market wage; it is conceivable that the employer J) °°S 
and worker could agree that the contributable wage should be 4 chec 
certain amount, subject to the approval of the State administrative The 
agency. I Pe 
missic 

3 An order, applying to all women and minors in | being part of the legal minimum wage. The above cite ¢ 


the hotel and restaurant industries, issued by the | regulation, therefore, would seem to apply to indus 
California Industrial Welfare Commission, specifies | tries not covered by the order of the welfare com: 
that tips and gratuities are not to be construed as | mission. 


BOOTLEG MINING OF ANTHRACITE 


DURING RECENT YEARS, the illegal mining of coal from proper- 
ties of the large producing companies in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania has become a problem of country-wide interest. Par- 
ticular significance attaches to this depression-born activity because 
it has been attended by the breakdown of ordinary legal processes in 
the region. Recognizing the plight of large numbers of unemployed 
miners, local judges and juries have frequently refused to convict 
for “bootlegging”’ of coal, or have imposed nominal sentences. As a 
result, it has been recognized for several years that bootleg mining 
has grown to substantial proportions. The precise extent of the 
industry, however, has been a question of considerable speculation 
and wide difference of opinion. 

To throw light on this question, the Anthracite Coal Industry 
Commission, appointed by Governor Earle of Pennsylvania, made a 
comprehensive survey of bootleg mining. Its study,’ recently com- 
pleted, indicates that although the bootlegging of anthracite has 
‘developed into an industry of significance, it is considerably less 
extensive than would be indicated by estimates which have been 
published in newspapers by inadequately informed observers. 

The report of the commission is based primarily on the results of a 

survey of bootleg holes and bootleg breakers, made in May and June 
| 1937. The commission sent its own staff of experienced supervisors 
' into the field. These were men trained in collecting, compiling, and 
' interpreting statistics. The supervisors in turn selected as field 
» agents over 20 men of good general education and skilled in personal 
relations, who had long been residents of the bootleg regions and 
» had extensive personal acquaintance among’ the men engaged in 
' bootlegging. The field agents were able to go directly to the bootleg 
' holes and breakers with the questionnaires prepared by the commis- 
' sion, and to secure accurate replies. (No investigator coming from 
» outside the region could have done this successfully, as strangers are 
viewed with suspicion.) Follow-up groups were sent later to check 
the accuracy and completeness of the original answers to the ques- 
tionnaires. Finally, a statistical staff in the commission’s office 
cross-checked the original answers for internal consistency, also 
» checking them where possible against other gources of information. 
| The totals and averages used in the report were then compiled. 








' Pennsylvania. Anthracite Coal Industry Com-|of the Facts. Harrisburg, 1937. Prepared under 
mission. Bootlegging or Illegal Mining of Anthra- | the supervision of James W. Angell, a member of the 
cite Coal in Pennsylvania: A Census and Survey | commission. 
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The survey directly covered 1,129 bootleg holes and 157 hoot}e 
breakers, viewed as business establishments. In addition, 2 9, 


in man. 
fact th 


bootleg miners and 469 workers in breakers were interview: per. fa legal 1 
sonally. Because of lack of funds, it was not possible to get a com. high-cc 
plete coverage of all bootleg operations; but from direct observation J fields. 

information obtained locally, and the results of an airplane suryey J bootles 
the commission’s staff was able to gage accurately the total number of activit 
bootleg holes and breakers in southern Pennsylvania fields. Tho §& the sol 
commission estimates that its detailed survey covered 57 percent of J this si 
all bootleg holes and 46 percent of all bootleg breakers. The results perce 


obtained from such large samples are believed to represent adequately 
and fairly the situation in the bootleg industry as a whole. 
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Production and Employment in Bootleg Mining 


In 1936-37, the bootleg-mining industry produced and sold anthra- 
cite at the rate of 2,400,000 tons a year. This was nearly 5 percent 
of the total output of all legal anthracite mines in Pennsylvania. Ip 
the year of peak activity, 1935, the bootleg output probably did not 


exceed 2,900,000 tons. In 1936-37, final consumers paid rouglily iat 
$16,000,000 a year for illegal coal. mo 
During 1936-37 an average of 7,000 men were employed in bootleg- os 
mining operations proper, 2,000 in picking over old culm and refuse the t 
banks, 1,300 in the bootleg breakers, and about 2,700 in trucking aide 
(many of whom, however, also performed other kinds of trucking). So 
The total number engaged in bootlegging was hence about 13,000. al 
Of the 8,300 men working in bootleg holes and breakers, over 5,(00, spot 
or 60 percent, had formerly worked around legal mines. Most of 7 ok 
the remainder were young men and boys who came from miners’ sepa 
families; and 99.5 percent of the total had lived in the anthracite oil 
regions for at least 10 years. Most of them were also permanent age 
residents of the southern Pennsylvania fields alone; few had come in emp 
from other anthracite fields. Including the families of the total of ry 
13,000 men engaged in bootlegging, and after allowing for those pone 
having other sources of income, some 45,000 persons (if the survey nloy 
of May and June 1937 can be considered as representative of the . h 
present status) are now wholly dependent on the bootleg industry. bt. 
Characteristics of the Industry i 

Anthracite bootlegging has been confined almost entirely to the out 
southern fields — in Schuylkill and southeastern Northumberland to. 
Counties. This concentration is explained partly by the fact that in ant 
the southern fields the coal outcrops are more numerous and more aw 
easily worked from the surface than in the middle and northern fields; bo 


partly by the entire lack of any means of support other than mining 
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in many of the communities in the southern fields; and partly by the 
fact that the effects of technological improvements, concentration of 
legal mining and breaking operations, and complete abandonment of 
high-cost legal mines have all been especially marked in the southern 
fields. There are a number of communities in those fields in which 
bootleg mining and breaking are the only important productive 
activities now going on, and in which this illegal mining is literally 
the sole important means of support. In most of these communities, 
this situation has prevailed for at least 4 or 5 years past. Some 65 
percent of all bootleg miners are working on the lands of one company 
alone, the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 

The typical bootleg-mining operation is carried on by a group of 
3 to 5 men (the average number is 3.6) working in partnership; very 
few holes employ men on wages. The average output in the bootleg 
holes is 1.38 tons per man per day (less than half that of legal mines), 
and the average rate of profit per man is $19.70 per week. Both 
output and profits, however, vary widely. Some workers, for short 
periods of time, have earned as high as $79 per week. 

At present 1,965 bootleg mines or holes are in active operation. 
But the average length of active life of any one hole is only about 7.5 
months. ‘The bootleg miner is therefore always having to move on, 
as he exhausts the accessible coal in one hole and then gambles on 
the result of starting in another location. In some regions whole 
mountain sides are dotted with abandoned holes. 

Some of the bootleg miners have built their own crude breakers 
and make a practice of preparing their coal for the market on the 
spot, but the greater number send their run-of-mine coal to larger 
and more centrally located bootleg breakers, which are operated as 
separate business enterprises. It is estimated that there are now 342 
such bootleg breakers, or one for every 5.7 bootleg holes. The aver- 
age bootleg breaker handles 119 tons of run-of-mine coal per week, 
employs approximately 4 men, and makes a profit of $77 a week for 
its owners. Most of the men working in the bootleg breakers, how- 
ever, receive wages and not profits. The wages of the breaker em- 
ployees average $14 a week. Bootleg breaking, like bootleg mining, 
is hence a relatively small-scale operation, but it pays its owners 
much better than does bootleg mining. 

To some extent the bootleg breakers sell their coal to final con- 
sumers from their own trucks. But the larger part of the bootleg 
output, especially that which is shipped to more distant points, is sold 
to independent truckers and retailers who come in from outside the 
anthracite fields, buy coal at the bootleg breakers, and sell it as far 
away as Baltimore, New York, and Connecticut. None of the | 
bootleg coal moves by rail. 
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Who makes money from bootlegging? This question the comps. 
sion’s study does not conclusively answer. Certainly not the boot], C 

miner himself, nor the wage earner in the bootleg breakers, nor {}, 

small trucker. Each of these classes earns scarcely more than s))}, 

sistence wages. The breaker operator receives a substantial sum op 
the average, but his profits will never make him a millionaire. 1{ any THE 
really large profits are extracted from bootlegging, they must co {, scope 
the truckers and distributors from outside the anthracite region, \\, it. N 
sell in more distant markets; but the limited data available on sale; associ 
prices, trucking, and handling cost do not suggest that anyone is the h 
really getting rich from bootlegging, unless it be an occasional indj. ciatio 
vidual who has temporarily worked himself into a semi-racketcering assoc 
position. Becat 
Taken by and large, bootlegging pays substandard earnings to the tions, 
great majority of those it employs, and pays those earnings in retury the } 
for work done under substandard conditions. The bootlegger’s advan. & ciatic 
tages—that his coal costs him nothing, that he pays no taxes, insur- addit 
ance, or the like, and that distribution by truck is cheaper than by the ¢ 
rail (up to perhaps 100 miles)—are offset by the comparative inefl- to a 
ciency of the mining methods used and by the fact that the coal must of th 
be sold below the market price for legal coal if it is to be sold at all. M 
War 
Future Prospects tomes 
Anthracite bootlegging has now been engaged in, on a large scale, fede 
for 5 or 6 years. As to how long it will continue, opinions differ. At othe 
the time the commission’s report was prepared, in the late summer of A 
1937, bootlegging was at low ebb. On the other hand, a cold winter artid 
with its consequent increase in the demand for coal, or an augmenta- who 
tion of the present economic pressure on unemployed miners, might thas 
easily produce a very substantial expansion of this activity. pes 

From a longer-run point of view, however, the gradual exhaustion 
of the coal deposits that are easily accessible from the surface, the A 
increasing severity both in Pennsylvania and in other States of legal Ro 
restrictions on trucking and sale of bootleg coal, and the improving hoa 
prospects for a genuine revival of the whole legitimate antbracite per 
industry, seem to forecast a gradual natural decline in bootlegging in by] 
future years. Moreover, the employment in other occupations of } 
the four thousand and odd workers in bootleg holes who have had dis 
previous legal-mine experience would, at any time, bring bootlegging or 
to an end overnight by removing most of the men who have the ot L 
technical skill necessary to carry it on. te 


CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES IN NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN ! 


By Samuget Mermin, Chief Legal Unit, U. S. Consumers’ Project 


THE SUPERIOR, WIS., district ? is noteworthy for the variety and 
scope of influence of the cooperative activities being carried on within 
it. Not only does this region contain several successful local store 
associations and two cooperative boarding houses, but it also contains 
the headquarters of two cooperative wholesales, a regional oil asso- 
ciation, two cooperative publishing associations, three educational 
associations, and an organization which operates a cooperative park. 
Because of the presence of these commercial and educational federa- 
tions, the district exercises an influence far beyond that indicated by 
the mere number of associations shown. The 9 federated asso- 
ciations include as members 567 local cooperative associations, in 
addition to 457 individuals; this membership is drawn from throughout 
the area of Minnesota, northern Wisconsin, northern Michigan, and 
to a lesser degree from the Dakotas. Thus the cooperative activities 
of the Superior area affect the cooperators of a wide section. 

Most of the local associations in this territory date from the World 
War or the next few years thereafter. One of the wholesales was 
formed in 1917, but the other was not started until 1931. Of the other 
federated groups, one publishing association was formed in 1903, the 
other in 1934. 

An aggregate business of nearly $4,000,000 was done by these 
associations in 1936, of which more than $3,000,000 was in the field of 
wholesale trade. Net earnings on this turn-over amounted to more 
than $90,000, and over $68,000 was returned to members on their 
patronage. 






























The Local ‘Associations 


All of the local associations in this area operate on the traditional 
Rochdale principle of one member, one vote, and all but one (a 
boarding house in Superior) prohibit voting by proxy. The practice of 
permitting members to vote by mail, although provided for in the 
bylaws of several of the associations, is rarely utilized. 

Membership is unrestricted, except for the power of directors to 
disapprove of proposed new members—a power seldom exercised. In 





' One of a series of spot studies made for the Bureau | and that for Chicago in the October issue (p. 816). 
of Labor Statistics in May and June 1937, in connec-| #4 Includes not only the city of Superior but also the 
tion with the Bureau’s general survey of cooperative | towns of Brule, Iron River, Maple. and Wentworth, 
associations. ‘The report for Cleveland was given in | Wis. : 
the Monthly Labor Review, September 1937 (p. 541), 
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the towns outside the city of Superior the membership is |:;o9}, J of the! 


farmers; in Superior itself it is drawn from various wage-e: ning percen 
groups. > ratio ( 
Of the five store associations, one was formed in 1913, one i: 1914 sentin: 


one in 1916, one in 1919, and one in 1920. The two boarding | 


HOUSES 
were started in 1917 and 1919, respectively, and the hall associatioy 
in 1905. 
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Store Societies 


The five store associations operate eight retail stores (mainly of 
the general merchandise type), five gasoline filling stations, anq 
two automobile repair garages. The association with the larges 
number of interests has three stores, a gasoline filling station, and , 
garage for automobile repairs. Another has a store, an assembly }\,\l) 
a garage, a gas station, and a blacksmith shop that is inactive because 
it has become unprofitable; the third has a main and a branch store 
and a gasoline station; the fourth has a store, a warehouse, and 
gasoline station; and the fifth a small store and a gasoline station. 
All but one of the associations own one or more trucks which are used 
in connection with their ordinary retail operations and also to haw! 
milk for members and other special uses. For example one cooperative 


markets strawberries and forest products for members and _ non- In 
members in the neighborhood, operating on a commission basis to perce 
cover expenses. Others are engaged in hauling for the Central The 
Cooperative Wholesale (C. C. W.) in spare time. 1938 
In one or two instances the cooperative store has no local competitor. pes 
In Iron River there are three private grocery stores, a clothing store, T 
and a hardware store, but the cooperative, handling all of these JB P®# 
products, does more business than all of its private competitors ‘= 
combined. the 
Sales and finances.—The aggregate sales for 1936 were $500,715. hav: 
Sales of groceries led in importance in the totals for all five coopera- pati 
tives. Meats were second in two cases, and feed, seed, and fertilizer shai 
in two cases. Clothing, shoes, and dry goods, either separately or mn | 
together, came third in the sales of three stores. Other items handled stol 
by some or all of the stores include dairy products, gas and oil, fuel, No 
bakery products, automobile supplies, furniture, hardware, and farm aoe 
equipment and machinery. inte 
On the whole, sales are made at market prices, or slightly less. Be. 
Credit is extended, usually, to both members and nonmembers, cial 
though in some cases with great caution, in view of unfortunate credit ma 
experiences in the history of some of the stores. Patronage returns vr 
ste 


are paid to both members and nonmembers, being credited, in thie 
latter case, toward the purchase of shares. 

A large proportion of the goods handled by these stores is bought 
from cooperative wholesale sources. Two societies report 90 percent 
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of their goods originating from cooperatives, one 85 percent, one 80 
percent, and one 75 percent. In contrast with the relatively small 
ratio of wholesale purchases from noncooperatives, the figures repre- 
senting purchases from the retail stores show that nonmembers are 
buying in the cooperatives quite extensively. In one store, non- 
member trade represented half of the total sales, followed by 40, 20, 
15, and 10 percent in the others. The retailing unit selling only 10 
percent to nonmembers explained the low figure by stating that 
practically all families in the town are members. 

These stores have all experienced financial strain at some period in 
their business life. Bad investments have been one of the major 
causes of difficulties. For example, two cooperatives lost money in a 
creamery, and one of these also lost its investment in a feed mill, 
besides suffering as a result of a fire in its store. Another had losses 
resulting from a bank failure and another from peculations of a dis- 
honest manager. 

Notwithstanding losses resulting from the special causes listed and 
the effects of the general depression, four out of five of these stores 
made dividend payments to patrons based on purchases in 1935 and 
1936 and three reported such payments for 1934 as well. 

In 1936 the rates of the patronage return were 3, 4, 4.19, and 8 
percent, respectively, for the four cooperatives that paid dividends. 
The store paying 8 percent had; returned 15 percent to members in 
1935 and 5 percent in 1934. In another store the rate rose from 1.66 
percent in 1934 to 2.5 in 1935, and to 4.19 percent in 1936. 

The payment of a return on shares, as distinguished from the 
patronage return, is becoming increasingly insignificant. Although 
a maximum of 5 or 6 percent has been set by most of the societies, 
the rate paid is generally lower, and indeed an increasing number 
have ceased to allocate any earnings at all to such payment. The 
patronage return, it is felt, is more important than the return on 
shares. The latter return was paid by two of the five cooperatives 
in 1936. In both cases the rate was 3 percent. Of the remaining 
stores one provides for a 5-percent rate and two for a 6-percent rate. 
No store in this group has made a return on share capital in recent 
years. One of the stores paying 3 percent in 1936 paid 6 percent 
interest prior to 1932. 

The following table shows the development of the five store asso- 
clations since 1930. Almost all the cooperatives of the area have 
made financial progress. Though somewhat retarded by depression 
and by the split with the Communists in 1931, the growth has been 
steady. 
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Summary Statistics of 5 Store Associations in Northern Wisconsin 
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1 4 associations. 
2 Not including 5 member organizations. 
3? No data. 


‘4 associations had gains aggregating $6,817 anq 
1 had a loss of $531. 
5 3 associations. 


Employment conditions.—In all, 52 full-time employees were engaged 
in operating these five businesses. The largest cooperative had 21 on 
its pay roll, 3 had 8 each (1 also had 2 part-time workers and 2 had | 
each), and 1 had 7. The total amount paid in wages by the coopers- 
tives in 1936 was $41,108. Weekly salaries of store managers ranged 
from approximately $29 to $40 (plus, in the latter case, the use of the 
store automobile). Another cooperative furnished its manager wit), 
free light and water for his living quarters in addition to a $30 weekly 
salary. Branch and assistant managers were paid $20 to $27, meat 
cutters $18 to $30, clerks $7 to $21.50, bookkeepers $16.33 to $27.50 
(plus, in the latter case, light and water), and truck drivers $17.50 to 
$24.30. The prevailing workday was 9 hours and the workweek 54 
hours. In only one instance was this maximum exceeded, the manager 
of one cooperative working a 10-hour day and 60-hour week. The 
clerks in one store had an 8-hour day and 50-hour week and in another 
the maximum was 8 hours per day and 48 hours per week. In one 
store where two truck drivers were employed the higher paid of the 
two worked a 9-hour day and 54-hour week and the other a 7-hour day 
and 42-huur week. 

Four of the 5 store associations granted employees 1 week’s annual 
vacation with pay. There was less uniformity in the methods of 
treating overtime; three stores did not make extra payments for extra 
hours, one paid straight time, and the other time and one-half the 
regular hourly rate. 

Other Local Associations 


The other three local associations include two boarding houses for 
single men, which were started when the port industries were pros- 
perous but are now declining in activity and membership, and a local 
educational association operating a hall. The boarding houses have 1 
combined membership of 297 and the educational organization one o! 
about 80. 
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The central or federated organizations in the district include two 
recional wholesales, an oil association owned jointly by five store asso- 
ciations, a cooperative park association, three regional educational 
organizations, and two publishing associations. 

The federations generally accept into membership only cooperative 
organizations, and are owned and controlled by these member societies. 
In the Superior area the cooperative park association and one publish- 
ing group are an exception to this rule, as they also admit individuals. 
Voting.—In the federations the general ‘“‘one member, one vote”’ 
policy is modified in various ways. In the Tyomies Society voting is 
on the basis of shares held, and in the Northern Wisconsin Cooper- 
ative Federation, each organization represented has an equal number 
of votes. In three cases, voting is based on the size of the member- 
ship in the constituent societies. Thus both the Northern States 
Women’s Cooperative Guild and the Cooperative Youth League of 
the North Central States have a rule of 1 voting delegate for every 
10 members in the local association; and the Workers and Farmers 
Cooperative Unity Alliance gives 1 vote for each 25 members of the 
member society. 

A combination of voting methods is illustrated by that adopted by 
| the Central Cooperative Wholesale. Every member society has at 
| least 1 vote, but no society may have more than 40 votes. Within 
these limits, a society is entitled to 1 vote for each share of C. C. W. 
| stock it owns to every 50 of its own individual members (or major 
| fraction thereof), provided the society’s total holdings in the C. C. W. 
come to at least 1 share for every 50 members. In the other central 
) associations, the voting methods are similar in principle to that of 
' the wholesale. Thus, Cooperative Services (a regional oil associa- 
' tion) gives 1 vote per 10 members of the member society, provided 
the latter owns at least 1 share for every 20 of its own members. 
' Member societies of the cooperative park (there are also some indi- 
| vidual members of the park, who have 1 vote each) have 1 vote for 
| every 5 of their individual members for whom a share in the park is 
' owned. In Cooperative Publishing Association each member society 
» has at least 1 vote; and may have a number of votes equal to the 
| number of shares it owns, provided it owns at least 1 share for every 
| 100 of its individual members, and provided it may never have more 
than one vote for each 100 of such members. 


Wholesales 


| Of the wholesales, one dates from pre-war days and the other from 
1931, the year after the schism over communism took place in the 
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cooperative movement. Together these organizations ha in 
membership 143 local associations, but the older organization account. 
for about three-fourths of this number. Some 90 additional, unaffjj. 
ated associations utilize the wholesales’ facilities but hold no siock 
The combined wholesale business in 1936 amounted to $3,107,116 of 
which 90 percent was business done by the older association. 

The smaller association, the Workers and Farmers Cooperative 
Unity Alliance, has a small office and warehouse where it handle 
groceries, feed, seed, and fertilizer, household goods, dry goods, 
building materials, gas and oil, hardware, and miscellaneous farm 
supplies. The Central Cooperative Wholesale, starting on a jobbing 
basis, gradually expanded until it now occupies three buildings—, 
large headquarters building, a smaller storage warehouse, and , 
bakery building. It handles groceries, feeds and flour, dry goods. 
bakery goods, household supplies, gas and oil, automobile tires and 
accessories, hardware, paints, roofing, candies, and condiments. 
Items recently added include washing machines, radios, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, stoves, and ranges. Its coffee-roasting depart- 
ment has a capacity of 16,000 pounds a day. At Virginia, Minn. 
it operates a branch feed mill and warehouse.’ 

Although both wholesales do educational work, that of the Central 
Cooperative Wholesale is on by far the larger scale. It issues some 
24,000 advertising posters each month, in addition to window signs, 
road maps, attachments for auto-license plates, lay-outs and cuts for 
advertising in local papers, and group advertising material in the 
Cooperative Builder and the Finnish Cooperative Weekly. Its edu- 
cational department keeps a paternal eye upon the welfare of the 
member societies, conducts a weekly radio program, provides speakers 
for picnics and club meetings, makes occasional lecture tours, and 
sometimes obtains outside speakers. Since the passage of the Wis- Ona 
consin law providing for teaching of cooperation in the public schools 
the department has been called upon for educational material for 
this purpose, and for speakers in the schools and higher institutions of 
learning. Some 500 persons have received training in the C. C. W. 
school for managers and cooperative employees which the department 
(sometimes in conjunction with the Northern States Cooperative — add 
League) has conducted for many years. Co " 

The C. C. W.’s auditing department has a staff of 7 trained audi- 
tors, who in 1936 audited the books of 103 cooperative organizations, 
on a fee basis. of ( 

The wholesale’s labor force consists of 81 employees, whose weekly 
rates range from $14 to $60. There is collective bargaining with the 
bakers, drivers, and warehousemen, all of whom are members o! 
A. F. of L. unions. All employees have an 8-hour day and 44-hour 
week except the bakers who work a 40-hour week. Overtime is paid 
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for at the rate of time and a half. One week’s paid vacation per year 
is granted. 

The Unity Alliance has four employees, who work an 8-hour day 
and whose weekly rates of pay range from $20 to $35. 


Regional Oil Association 


Cooperative Services, at Maple, is primarily a regional oil-distribut- 
ing association serving the five stores of the district, which constitute 
its total membership—the stores at Superior, Wentworth, Maple, 
Brule, and Iron River. With capital of $2,100 and an authorized 
capital stock of $25,000, it was organized in 1928 to deal in oil and 
other products which were not feasible for handling by the individual 
member stores. Four or five nonmember societies also purchase 
from it, to the extent of about 15 percent of the company’s total 
business. Until 1935 it was called the Cooperative Oil Association. 
Commodities handled at present, in the order of their importance, 
are gasoline and motor oil, farm machinery, building material, explo- 
sives, and miscellaneous farm supplies. There are plans to add, in 
the future, such items as furniture, trucks, washing machines, etc. 
Operating facilities consist of three tank trucks, one gasoline bulk 
station, one gasoline and oil station, and one warehouse. About 
65 percent of the purchases are from cooperative sources; and about 
50 percent are from Central Cooperative Wholesale. The oil and 
gasoline is bought either from the C. C. W. or the Midland Coop- 
erative Wholesale. 

The association sells to the member stores but also finds it more 
_ feasible to make certain sales (e. g., farm machinery, and oil and 
_ gasoline from its tank wagons) directly to the individual members 
of the stores. These individuals make their payments directly to 
_ Cooperative Services, and receive patronage refunds directly from 
' it. (The price charged is the same as if the purchase had been made 
' from the local store.) However, part of the patronage refunds are 
| paid by Cooperative Services to the store of which the individual in 
' question is a member, or prospective member; and some direct sales 
are included in the store’s total sales. This refund to the store is in 
_ addition to that which the store receives on its own purchases from 
Cooperative Services. In case of a dispute between member stores 
as to which store a nonmember who is a patron of Cooperative 
_ Services should be considered a prospective member of, the directors 
| of Cooperative Services decide. If a member of the member store 
' is indebted to Cooperative Services or to the store, his patronage 
refund from Cooperative Services is applied to his account. 

In 1936 paid-in share capital amounted to $12,500, sales to $135,821, 
' and net earnings to $8,187, of which $6,828 was returned in patronage 
’ refunds. 
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Of the seven full-time employees, four have an 8-hour day anj print 
48-hour week; one an 8-hour day and 44-hour week ($15 weekly). a fev 
and two a 9-hour day and 54-hour week. Weekly rates range (9) Coo 
$15 to $32.20. Overtime is paid for on a straight-time basis. \ acy. Asso 


tions of 1 week with pay are granted annually. In 
takin 


Educational Federations depa 


The educational federations in the Superior district include prod 
(1) The Northern Wisconsin Cooperative Federation, an nip. indy 
corporated association organized in 1924 as a coordinating medium is the 
for the local C. C. W. associations. Its activities include, in additioy cond 
to its general educational work, house-to-house promotional cam. JB 4 


paigns, an annual “Co-op Festival” at the cooperative park, distriby- The 
tion of cooperative literature, showing of cooperative films, ete. 
At its meeting are made the nominations from that district for directors 


of the Central Cooperative Wholesale. per ¥ 

(2) The Northern States Women’s Cooperative Guild, an unin- week 
corporated educational association organized in 1929, for the purpose girls 
of arousing the interest of women in the consumers’ cooperative to 
movement. At the end of 1936 it had 62 local units whose member- of tl 
ship varied from 12 to 60 individuals. The guild cooperates with the 44-h 
educational departments of the other federations. One of its main — °° 


functions is the promotion and financing of summer institutes and “— 


camps for young people, but a large part of its program is devoted to 
cultural activities—drama, music, and social problems. 

(3) The Cooperative Youth League of North Central States, 
organized in_ 1930 to fulfill the same functions in behalf of youth as 
the Women’s Guild fulfills for women. It was sponsored and has bee 
fostered by the C. C. W.’s educational department. It has local 


groups throughout Minnesota, upper Michigan, and upper Wisconsin. & new. 
Its membership has declined somewhat from the peak of 2,000 (50 JF ‘si 
locals) reached in 1932, and now consists of 33 locals with 780 individ- J “ve 
ual members. It publishes a monthly educational bulletin, conduct: 7 
a “youth page” in the Cooperative Builder, and joins with other fam 
cooperatives in giving an annual cooperative youth course at which J ™t 
the aims and program of the league are set forth. 7, aC 
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Cooperative Publishing Associations ia 
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Of the two publishing associations, Tyomies (Finnish for “work- 
men’) was organized in 1903. Until the Communist split Tyomies 
was the publishing association for the major part of the cooperative 
movement in the North Central States. It still has some 250 member 
associations—mainly educational, cultural, and dramatic groups. It 
publishes a daily newspaper with Communist leanings, does some jo) 
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printing, and sells books, periodicals, and pamphlets at retail. Until 
a few years ago it also printed the Cooperative Builder and Finnish 
Cooperative Weekly (now published by Cooperative Publishing 
Association). 

In 1934 the Cooperative Publishing Association was organized, 
taking over some of the functions of the C. C. W.’s educational 
department. It has in membership 41 consumers’ cooperatives, 4 
producers’ cooperatives, and 1 mutual savings bank, besides 57 
individuals. ‘Though the publication of the C. C. W.’s two newspapers 
is the main job of this organization, it also takes orders for job printing, 
conducts an agency for the sale of typewriters, sells at retail cooperative 
and other books and pamphlets, and has a steamship-ticket service. 
The association has no printing plant of its own, but has its work 
done in union printing shops. 

Tyomies has 23 employees, whose salaries range from $18 to $35 
per week. ‘The manager and editors work an 8-hour day and 45-hour 
week, the printers an 8-hour day and 40-hour week, and the office 
girls and retail clerks a 74-hour day and 42'4-hour week. Overtime 
is paid for at the rate of time and a half. All of the eight employees 
of the Cooperative Publishing Association work an 8-hour day and 
44-hour week, at salaries ranging from $16 to $40 a week. Overtime 
is compensated for by permitting time off during slack periods. Both 
organizations grant one week’s paid vacation each year. 


Cooperative Park Association 


Most of the 400 individual members and 28 member associations 
of the Northern Wisconsin Cooperative Park Association, at Brule, 
| were acquired at the very outset of the park’s existence in 1931. The 
| park premises consist of a dance hall, meeting room, band pavilion, 
' newly built dormitories, Finnish steam baths, gasoline and oil station, 
residence building of the supervisor, and wooded land. The amount 
invested is about $20,000. 

| The place is scarcely used at all in winter; in warmer months, the 
famous Brule river attracts fishermen, who may stay at the dor- 
} mitories, for 50 cents a night. Normally, the dormitories are used 
' in connection with the summer youth and children’s courses. <A 
cooperators’ picnic festival is held at the park annually. In the 
warmer weather especially on Sundays, farmers of the region—whether 
members or not—stop there for ice cream and soft drinks and perhaps 
gas and oil. Most of the patronage is from nonmembers. 

The manager is the only employee, receiving $700 a year plus rent, 
heat, and light. In the busy season he works about an 8-hour day 
and 56-hour week, but much less time during the colder months. 
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Labor policies.—The labor policies of the cooperatives are molded 
by conflicting forces. On the one hand there is an incessant pressyrp 
to make a greater financial success by paring down on all forms of 
costs—a pressure which is exemplified partly in many employeey 
feelings of moral obligation to make sacrifices in the matter of wages quote 
and hours. The point of view is expressed in a recent artical by the JB io ms 
C. C. W.’s general manager: the W 

He [the employee] is not working for capitalists eager to make profit out of his Fir 
labor and the customers who support the business. In truth, he is helping to ejatio 


make industrial democracy possible on a bigger scale, and the mort efficient he 


, : on th 
Is as a cooperative employee the more rapidly will the cooperative movemen; 


: , ” bl 
grow, and the more quickly will other men and women be able to find employ. pro | 
ment in cooperative service. * * * The members and customers in ow: AY 
cooperative enterprises usually demand a great deal more from the help than jg the f 


done by employers in private business. (Veryseldom, if ever, is cooperative Con 
help, for example, paid for overtime, not mentioning the hours spent in attending per 
meetings and conferences.) ® aan 

On the other hand, the 1937 annual meeting of the C. C. W. adopted has be 
a resolution that it “reaffirms our organization’s previous statements  °?! 
of policy in which it is recognized that consumers’ cooperation and an 
labor unionism represent fundamental economic movements in the J and tl 
interest of the underprivileged classes, that both movements in their JF whoa 
ultimate aims properly seek the elimination of profit and exploitation, J ‘° ©! 
and that the programs of cooperation and labor are best fulfilled when [f °""4 
they are carried forward with mutual understanding. * * * The — Th 
Central Cooperative Wholesale continues to recognize the right of its JB the t 
employees te organize as they themselves see fit and to bargain col- FH (@) 
lectively through representatives of their own choosing, fully assured JF sale « 
that the exercise of this right entails no discrimination on the part of J fora 
organized labor against the Central Cooperative Wholesale or the } there 


cooperative movement as a whole.” p (0) 
In the C. C. W., the truck drivers, warehousemen, and bakery Jf shou! 
workers are unionized; in the member stores, only the truck drivers HH certa 


(and the retail clerks in one store in June 1937). The only other & tion 
unionized group are the printers, in Tyomies Society, who are in an J “ally 
A. F. of L. union. ; the ¢ 

The Cooperative Workers’ Union, still in existence, embraces all & 1 po 
types of cooperative employees including retail clerks, but the organ- FH (©) 
ization seems to be declining in this section, largely because of the § fund 
fear that its activity might be construed as running counter to the — °®™] 
policy of recent statutes frowning upon company unions. On June § th 





10, 1937, the Cooperative Builder reported that the Retail Clerks (d 
Union had unionized several retail stores in Superior, including the FF °on¢ 
woul 

§ Journal of the Society for Advancement of Man- | Employee in Consumer Cooperative Organizations, 
agement, July 1937, p. 123: ‘The Manager and the | by H. V. Nurmi. unde 
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People’s Cooperative Society. The wages set in the latter’s contract 
were more favorable than the rates prevailing in other member stores, 
which range from $7 to $19 for female clerks and $11.66 to $21.50 
for male clerks, the most common workweek being 54 hours. 
Managers’ salaries in the retail stores range from about $30 to $40 
weekly. As the wholesale’s manager observed, in the article already 
quoted, “The cooperators are not in favor of paying exorbitant salaries 
to managers and other executives; instead they are trying to increase 
the wages of lower-paid employees.” 

Financing.—Perhaps the outstanding problem faced by these asso- 
ciations is the difficulty of obtaining sufficient capital not only to carry 
on the business efficiently but to allow expansion into new lines. This 
problem has been the subject of consideration at many annual meetings. 
A 1937 resolution of the board of directors of the C. C. W. made 
the following observation: 

Constant expansion of our organization requires more working capital, which 
is not an easy problem to solve, since to begin with—almost without exception— 
all of our cooperative associations have been started with insufficient capital. It 
has been hoped that the net earnings could be retained for additional working 
capital, and it has been done to some extent, but during the last few years our 
cooperators seem to have adopted the idea that all earnings should be returned 
' in the form of patronage rebates, in order to avoid paying needless income taxes, 
and that the larger rebates would serve as an inducement for those cooperators 
| who are not as yet familiar with the ideals of cooperation * * *. If we try 


| to expand our organization with the aid of loan capital we are not building on a 
; sound basis. 


' Therefore, a broad, self-help financing program was proposed by 
the board as a general solution to the working-capital problem: 

' (a) Patronage refunds—whether those declared by a central whole- 
; sale or by a retail cooperative—should be deferred, in their payment, 
' for a year or 2 or 3; and no refunds to be paid in cash or goods until 
) there has been acquired a specified amount of share capital. 

' (6) For financing the central organization, the member associations 
| should accept certificates of indebtedness instead of cash, bearing a 
' certain rate of interest, and with a due date, but subject to redemp- 
tion earlier if financial conditions permit. Furthermore, the finan- 
cially strong member associations should in addition, make loans to 
) the central organization, and also pay for their purchases in advance, 
| if possible. 

» (c) There should be continuous allocations of earnings to the reserve 
' fund. This may mean higher income taxes for a time, until the 
_ campaign for income-tax exemption results in suitable amendments 
' to the present Revenue Act. 

' (d) Local credit unions should be encouraged, and these should 
concentrate their funds in some central fund or bank, which in turn 
would accommodate the cooperatives with loans, so far as permissible 
under the banking laws of the various States. 
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(e) Genuine cooperative banks should be established, so tha 
cooperatives will not be “at the mercy of private capital.” 

Income tar.—Almost as worrisome as the working-capital proble,, 
has been that of Federal income-tax exemption. Though the Wis. 
consin income-tax statute exempts cooperatives, the Federa! |, 
exempts only farm cooperatives (providing their purchases for {hosp 
who are neither members nor producers do not exceed 15 percent of 
total purchases, and purchases for nonmembers do not exceed {hosp 
for members, and products marketed for nonmembers do not excee| 
those for members). 

The last report of the C. C. W.’s auditing department observed 
that “nearly all the cooperatives in our territory which can hope ty 
get exemption have already been granted that right. Our numeroy; 
city stores cannot get exemption under the present income-tax Jays. 
and there is always the likelihood that the exempt status may be To 
lost to farmers’ stores for opening branches in the cities, or for not is to 
strictly adhering to the letter of the law.” 

It is at least partly because of the income-tax problem that the 
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reserve fund of the C. C. W. (and of a few member societies) js withi 
regulated by the following recent bylaw: “Any part of the net ical t 
income or other amounts carried to the reserve fund or other reserves iL 
from operations of any year shall be allocated on the books * * * The 
on a patronage basis for that year, or in lieu thereof, the books and Wis.. 
records * * * shall afford a means for doing so at any time, so sota, 
that in the event of dissolution, or earlier if deemed advisable, suc is OF 
reserves may be returned to the patrons who have contributed the Supe 
same.” In this manner, the auditing department hopes, it will be 40 te 


made clear that the reserve fund is different from the taxable reserves 
and surpluses of ordinary business corporations. 
Quality of goods—In the matter of quality of goods, the stores rely 


high’ 
trucl 
to m 


upon the C. C. W. At the latter’s 1936 annual meeting, there was from 
considerable discussion of certain variations in the quality of flourand JB Ti 
canned goods, and the general problem of testing and labeling was cons 
raised. It was pointed out by the purchase and sales department and 


head, as summarized in the yearbook, that— and 





When products are placed under the ‘“‘Co-op”’ label, reliability of the source is 
one important consideration; Government grading standards are used wherever 
available; tests and analyses of samples sre made, the C. C. W. spending upon 
laboratory tests considerably more than ordinary wholesale concerns. Con- 
tracts with producers provide for return and indemnity if goods fail to come up 
to the specified standards and formulas, and these are checked by sample tests 
of deliveries. 
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In more detail, he pointed out in the Cooperative Builder for March 
21, 1936, that the wholesale depends on the Bureau of Standards 
formula for paint, the Department of Agriculture standards for milled 
rice; and that ‘goods such as condiments, cereals, etc., are purchased 
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only on the basis of chemical analyses and the grades made known to 
the consumer again through the use of the ‘Co-op’ label. Catsup is 
bought on the basis of its tomato solids content; dressings are carefully 
checked against the presence of fillers.”’ 

At the 1937 meeting, a resolution urged the directors to “use still 
greater care in the selection, testing, and analyzing of our Co-op label 
products, and as soon as conditions warrant, to establish our own 
testing laboratory.”’ ‘The management is becoming increasingly aware 
of the criticism (from a leading United States standards expert, among 
others) that the cooperatives still have far to go in demonstrating the 
high quality and the informative labeling which are their perfected 
ideals. 

The Cooperatives as a Sociological Unit 


To evaluate these associations simply in statistical terms, however, 
is to miss their true significance. The “Co-ops” in this area‘ are an 
integral and necessary part of the lives of their members. To the eye 
of the sociologist, they present a spectacle of a community, functioning 
within a larger community, and cohering through every major sociolog- 
ical tie—economic, cultural, racial, familial, personal, political. 

1. Economically, the area forms a unit by virtue of several factors. 
The Central Cooperative Wholesale (C. C. W.), located at Superior, 
Wis., operates in seven organizational districts (principally in Minne- 
sota, Michigan, and Wisconsin), of which the north Wisconsin district 
is one. From the wholesale, the member stores in this area—at 
Superior, Maple, Brule, Wentworth, and Iron River—purchase from 
40 to 65 percent of their total supplies. A familiar sight along the 
highway connecting Superior and the outlying towns is the rumbling 
truck of a member store, laden either with the farmers’ milk it brings 
to market, or with the store’s merchandise which it has picked up 
from the wholesale on the return trip. 

The property stake in the wholesale of these member societies is 
considerable, ranging from a $3,899 investment for the Superior society 
and $4,600 for the Iron River store, down through $3,100 and $2,400 
and $1,300 for the Brule, Maple, and Wentworth stores, respectively ; 






















‘Below are listed the active cooperatives in the 
Superior (Wis.) area: 

Brule Cooperative Association, Brule. 

Central Cooperative Wholesale. 

Cooperative Publishing Association. 

Cooperative Services, Inc., Maple. 

Cooperative Youth League of North Central 
States. 

Farmers Cooperative 
Iron River. 

Maple Farmers Cooperative Association, Maple. 
Northern States Women’s Cooperative Guild, 
Wentworth. 

Northern Wisconsin Cooperative Federation. 


Mercantile Association, 





Northern Wisconsin Cooperative Park Association, 
Brule. 

People’s Cooperative Society. 

Tarmo Co. 

Tyomies Society. 

Wentworth Farmers Cooperative Association, 
Wentworth. 

Workers and Farmers Cooperative Unity Alliance. 

Workers’ Cooperative Club. 

Workers Educational Society (‘‘Workers’ Hall’’). 

(Excluded from this list are the credit unions, an 
electric cooperative, an incipient health cooperative, 
an oi) association which is a branch of a cooperative 
at St. Paul, Minn., a workers’ mutual savings bank, 
and a cooperative insurance company.) 
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smaller investments are held by Cooperative Services at Maple (, 
regional wholesale agency for these stores), the cooperative boardine 
house st Superior, and the Workers’ Mutual Savings Bank at Superior 

In Cooperative Services the five member stores hold a total invest. 
ment of $12,500. The societies at Superior, Maple, and Brule are jy 
turn financially linked to Cooperative Publishing Association, ec} 
holding a share of stock entitling them to membership; and 40 syecl 


shares, amounting to a $1,000 investment, being held by the whole. Al 
sale itself. Similarly, the financial fortunes of the Northern Wisconsi, § sum™m™m 
Cooperative Park, at Brule, are a concern of the Brule and Superioy MM childr 
stores which each have about $200 of shares therein, and of Cooperg. @ for © 
tive Services which has loaned about $2,500 to the park. paign 

2. Reenforcing the economic tie is a cultural bond which goes dee) J “CoP 
into the daily lives of the cooperators. It is the kind of bond which, §@ tional 
were it not for the cooperative movement, the community might no; §§ of its 
effectively provide. baths 

Superior, which is the urban focus of the predominantly rural the a 
cooperative movement in the area, has some of the largest coal and § 27¢, 
ore docks and grain elevators in the world, and as a joint port with J meet 
Duluth is second only to New York, in volume of tonnage handled, 3. 
among all maritime ports of the United States; yet it has a population J t 2 
of but 39,675, spread out over 42 square miles. In the neighboring tight 
rural towns of Wentworth, Brule, Iron River, and Maple, the popu- §& {a¢t, 
lations are, respectively, a couple of hundred or so, 680, 787, and 809: §& talks 
their principal industries are dairy farming and the production of & ga" 
forest products. of Fi 

In this rural and semiurban setting, not too much in the way of relati 
cultural opportunities can be expected. Further, such as there are §§ 3,900 
in Superior would not be open to many of the town’s older cooperators JB Swed 
who are more familiar with the Finnish than with the English J 5 
language. And to the cooperators in the rural areas, a long day of # White 
farm labor usually makes a bed more attractive than an evening § %,900 
journey to town. Consequently, the educational and recreational JB %0tl 
programs developed by the cooperatives themselves are fulfilling « JB Cana 
real need. Ne 

Chief among the unifying educational forces in any town of the JB 2ant 
area is the cooperative press: the weekly Cooperative Builder, and mad 
the Finnish Cooperative Weekly, the latter printed entirely in Finnish. § ian 
Subscriptions are usually offered free by the local cooperative store, J COOF 
as an advertising feature. Generally the store has its own educational J the 
committee, which receives bulletins and other material from the JB lang 
educational department of the Central Cooperative Wholesale. they 
Among the women, educational work is carried on through the units, JB Preli 
in each town, of the Women’s Cooperative Guild. The bulletins, om 
speeches, dramatic and musical entertainment, and study circle: a 


which this organization sponsors are paralleled by similar activit 
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on the part of the units of the Cooperative Youth League (and, in 
some localities, of ‘Co-op Junior” groups for children under the 
Youth League age). Sometimes, men are also members of the Guild, 
sometimes they have their own organization, as illustrated by the 
“Cooperative Club” in Superior, an informal group of about 25 men 
which meets periodically and discusses current social, economic, and 
political problems. 

A 15-minute weekly radio program on cooperation; a 4- to 6-week 
summer ‘‘youth” course and several 1- and 2-week summer camps for 
children at the Brule Cooperative Park; an 8-week training school 
for cooperative managers and other employees; an intensified cam- 
paign on the part of all the educational units, during the official 
“cooperation month” of October—these all strengthen the educa- 
tional nexus. Recreationally too, the movement has special offerings 
of its own. The Cooperative Park, with its woods, Finnish steam 
baths, bathing and fishing facilities, and dance hall, is the seene of 
the annual festival sponsored by all the cooperative stores of the 
area, and is always available for cooperative picnics, dances, and 
meetings. 

3. No observer of the northern Wisconsin cooperative scene can fail 
to note a certain racial uniformity, which constitutes one of the 
tightest of the bonds among the cooperators of the district. In 
fact, the feeling of the man-in-the-street in Superior (as sampled by 
talks with barbers, drug-store clerks, etc.) is that the cooperative 
organizations of the town are simply Finnish societies. The extent 
of Finnish participation is the more surprising in the light of their 
relatively minor role in the total population. Of the approximately 
8,000 foreign-born white persons in Superior, about 2,000 were from 
Sweden, about 1,500 from Norway, over 1,000 from Canada, and but 
688 from Finland.’ Similarly, of the approximately 16,000 native 
white persons of foreign or mixed parentage, the parents of about 
3,000 were from Norway, of another 3,000 were from Sweden, of 
another 3,000 were from Germany and Poland, of 2,500 were from 
Canada, and of only 841 were from Finland.® 

Nevertheless, the movement in and around Superior is predomi- 
nantly Finnish. In a few cooperatives the financial reports are still 
made out in the Finnish language, and their meetings are conducted in 
Finnish. At the 1937 meeting of the Northern States Women’s 
Cooperative Guild, speeches were made in both English and Finnish. 
The annual meetings of the C. C. W. are also conducted in both 
languages; the main reports are presented only in English because 
they have already been presented to the Finnish delegates at their 
preliminary meeting on the preceding day. 





' There were also 624 from Poland, 357 from Ger- 6 There were also 817 of Irish, and 534 of English, 
many, 284 from Russia, and various smaller numbers | parentage—and various smaller numbers for other 
from other countries. European countries. 
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There seems to be some evidence that the non-Finnish elemeiit jg 
increasing, however. A membership survey of the People’s Store 
Superior in 1936 revealed that of the total of 409 members 188 wor, 
foreign-born Finns, 81 were Americans of Finnish extraction, anc {43 
were non-Finns (including many nationalities); in addition there wor, 
21 foreign-born Finns and 229 non-Finns on the way to becoiino 
members, through the crediting of their patronage refunds toward 
shares. 

It was also pointed out to the writer, by the assistant director of the 
C. C. W.’s educational department, that his department’s prohlem 
of inculcating cooperative principles and ideals among the wholesale’ 
employees was beginning to be a little more difficult with the sloy 
infiltration of employees lacking in the cooperative background 
possessed by those of Finnish stock. 

The Finnish dominance is still unmistakable, however. And 
undesirable as that may be from any cosmopolitan view of the coop- 
erative movement as a mass undertaking, the fact of racial unity 
constitutes at present a cohesive force of perceptible power. 

4. Among the traditional forces for social unity, the family is 9 
standard category. In two senses it is a pertinent category, in 
regard to the cooperative area under discussion. 

In the first place, the family tie as among the members of a 
cooperator’s family is reinforced by, and in turn reinforces, a coop- 
erative tie. This is because each member of the family may absorb 
cooperative ideas from his own particular organization (the Women’s 
Cooperative Guild, or the cooperative store, or the study club, or the 
youth league, or the junior group) and consequently not only 
strengthen the family unit, but add to the cooperative movement in 
general the increased interest and participation which is likely to 
flow from a greater family esprit de corps on the subject. 

Secondly, the family pattern is reproduced, on a rather different 
scale, in the relationship between the Central Cooperative Wholesale 
and the member societies. The attention bestowed by the wholesale 
upon the latter is truly parental. It has taken the initiative in 
organizing several of the societies; it contributes to the financing of 
the youth courses and the adult training schools; its advertising 
department furnishes free monthly posters to the member stores, and 
handles the latter’s group advertising; its auditing department has 
installed a uniform system of accounts in the member stores and 
regularly performs their audits; its educational department supervises 
the editorial policy of the Cooperative Builder, gives aid to member 
societies in the matter of their articles and bylaws, sends educational 
literature to them, and usually has a representative in attendance at 
their meetings. 

5. A further source of unity is personal in nature. One example 
is the intermingling of personnel. In comparing the lists of directors 
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of such organizations as Cooperative Services, North Wisconsin 
Cooperative Federation, Cooperative Publishing Association, the 
wholesale, and the park, some names will be found duplicated. 

Following the business meetings of the North Wisconsin Coopera- 
tive Federation (a coordinating and planning group of representatives 
of the stores in the area, and sometimes of the women’s guild and the 
park), the participants adjourn to the home of one of them for a 
social evening. The Federation’s annual ‘festival’ at the park, 
which is the high light of recreational activity of the district, serves 
to broaden the area of friendly contacts. Every midafternoon em- 
ployees of the wholesale assemble in the basement, over “Co-op” 
coffee and pastry. Finally, the “‘youth page” and “women’s page” 
of the Cooperative Builder, and the personal columns which comment 
on recent experiences of cooperators in the area, including romantic 
attachments, marriages, births, and deaths, are a significant form of 
social cement. 

6. There is one major rift in the solidarity of the district—the 
schism with the Communist faction. About 7 years ago, a few mem- 
ber societies of the C. C. W. and some of the latter’s directors, were in 
favor of having the cooperatives make definite political and financial 
commitments to the Communist Party. At the wholesale’s 1930 
annual meeting the proposal was repudiated and three Communist- 
minded directors were removed. As a result, a separate, Communist 
wholesale (Workers and Farmers Cooperative Unity Alliance) was 
organized at Superior, with a few stores as members.’ Several times, 
however, in the last few years, despite the growth of the Alliance, it has 
made “united front” proposals to the Central Cooperative Wholesale. 
The latter responded by adopting at its 1933 annual meeting the fol- 
lowing conditions for a united front: (1) That publications supported 
by the alliance should cease their “vilification of and propaganda 
against”’ the wholesale, its member societies, and officers; (2) that 
the Communists discontinue their boycott of, and become patrons and 
supporters of, the wholesale and its member societies; (3) that the 
Alhance and Communist stores be discontinued; and (4) that the pre- 
ceding conditions be fulfilled and maintained for at least 1 year upon 
which ‘further discussion of possibly remaining matters can be 
entered into.’ At present the Communist societies do not patronize 








* For a detailed account of the controversy with the 
Communists, written from a non-Communist point 
of view, see Cooperative Builder, vol. VI, No. 1, 
January 1931; also Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, May 1936 (p. 97). 

‘Since the 1936 meeting, the wholesale had de- 
cided it should not in future meetings discuss any 
united front proposals until the 1933 conditions had 
been complied with, the 1937 meeting did not discuss 
the following proposal, offered in October 1936 by the 
alliance: (1) That the wholesale accept into member- 





ship all local affiliates of the alliance without dis- 
crimination for political or other beliefs. (2) In those 
localities where alliance affiliates are competing with 
the wholesale’s affiliates, the wholesale’s board of 
directors shall urge its affiliates to elect committees 
to negotiate mergers with the respective alliance 
affiliates. (3) As soon as this is completed, the 
Unity Alliance will no longer have reason for its exist- 
ence, and will immediately dissolve itself and transfer 
all its functions to the Central Cooperative Whole- - 
sale. 
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the C. C. W., although they still retain their membership. At tho 
wholesale’s 1936 annual meeting 52 votes out of a total of 406 (or 12 
percent) were controlled by Communists, whereas 5 or 6 years 
about 20 percent were so controlled. 
The functioning of the cooperative movement in this area on the 
whole has been a remarkable example of the tight interlacing of many 
social bonds, creating a centripetal force which few social mover, nts 
have ever possessed. In view of the special factors here cited, a) 
objective appraiser of the success of the American consumer C00] 
tive movement will not be too quick to generalize from the nor 


Wisconsin experience alone. 
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SICKNESS INSURANCE IN THE NETHERLANDS! 



























COMPULSORY sickness insurance was first provided for in the 
Netherlands by a law passed June 5, 1913, but this law was not put into 
effect, as the government which had drafted it was defeated soon after 
its adoption and the ministry which followed did not see fit to make 
it effective. Afterward, the development of social insurance was 
delayed by the war, and it was not until 1929 that agreement was 
reached by the various parties and the earlier law was again enacted, 
with amendments. This law, dated June 24, 1929, and effective March 
1, 1930, covers all wage earners whose annual wages do not exceed a 
specified amount. Amendments to the law, passed December 19, 
1930, December 29, 1932, April 7, 1933, and December 29, 1934, dealt 
particularly with administrative provisions, while an amendment 
passed April 22, 1937, established a uniform rate of contribution 
throughout the country. 


Coverage 


Sickness insurance is compulsory for workers whose annual wages do 
not exceed 3,000 florins. Those excluded from the system by the terms 
of the act are domestic servants, casual workers, apprentices who do 
not receive cash wages, seamen on ocean-going vessels other than those 
engaged in coastwise shipping, persons called for military service, 
those whose annual wages exceed the limit of 3,000 florins,’ and rail- 
way workers covered by a special insurance system. In computing the 
total annual wage or salary, amounts represented by bonuses, vacation 
money, tips, and payment in kind are included. Workers whose daily 
wage is below 0.40 florin may be exempted from compulsory insurance. 
Voluntary insurance is open to workers who have ceased to be com- 
pulsorily insured, and to persons who have been insured, whether com- 
pulsorily or voluntarily, against sickness risks in foreign countries, 
and have chosen the Netherlands as their domicile. 


Contributions 


The insurance funds are formed by contributions from employers 
and the insured to the sickness funds maintained by the labor boards 
(regional bodies on which employers’ and workers’ organizations are 
represented) and the industrial associations (nonprofit recognized 
associations formed by one or more central organizations or associa- 





! Based on report by J. P. Moffitt, American con- | Industrial and Labor Information, issues of Feb. 24, 
sul, and William Barnes, vice consul, Amsterdam, | 1930, and Aug. 16, 1937. 
Oct. 8, 1937; with additional data from International ? Florin at par=68.1 cents; exchange value, Sep- 
Labor Office (Geneva), Legislative Series 1929, and | tember 1937, 55.2 cents. 
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tions of employers and one or more central trade-union organiza‘ioy. 
or associations of workers). The contribution rates are fixed by th. 
Crown, and are subject to revision at least once in every 5 years 
Prior to the amendment of April 1937, which came into force on Jy|y 
1, 1937, the law had provided that the contribution could be fixed } 
a different rate for the area covered by each labor board, with a vie, 
to adjusting the rates to the financial result of the insurance system, 
in the area of each separate board. No use had been made of this 
power to fix differing rates, uniform rates being in effect for all tho 
labor boards, until July 1, 1936, when differential rates were intro- 
duced. However, it was found that in practice the system of differ. 
entials resulted in various difficulties and inequalities, and as a result. 
the law enacted in 1937 provided for a uniform rate of contribution 
throughout the country. At the present time the uniform rate js 
1.8 percent of wages, divided equally between the employer and the 
worker. ‘The employer is responsible for the payment of the premi- 
ums, and is authorized to deduct the employee’s contribution from 
his wages. If the wages of a worker consist entirely of payments in 
kind, whether or not including board and instruction, the employer 
is required to pay the full amount of the contribution. 

A higher rate of premium is fixed for industries shown by statistical! 
proof to have more than a normal risk of sickness. In these industries. 
which are defined by law, the contribution is 3 percent of wages, the 
employer paying 2.1 percent and the worker 0.9 percent. The rate 
for workers employed in the window and house-cleaning and plaster- 
ing and whitewashing industries is 4.3 percent, 3.4 being paid by the 
employer and 0.9 percent by the workman. The highest rate, 4.75 
percent, is paid in the coal-mining industry, 3.85 percent of which is 
paid by the employer and 0.9 percent by the worker. A special rate, 
established for laborers on relief-work projects, amounts to 5 percent, 
divided equally between employer and worker. 

The law, prior to the enactment of the 1937 amendment, provided 
for an increase in the rate of contribution—or for a reduction of any 
additional benefits—if contributions were insufficient; but the amend- 
ed act authorizes the Crown to charge the deficit of a labor board to 
the other boards, if the contribution, during 1 financial year, does not 
cover the expenses of the fund including the amount which must be 
set aside as a reserve fund or for repayment of advances received. 

The labor board fixes the time limits within which the contributions 
must be paid. No contribution is due for days for which an insured 
person receives pecuniary benefit. The State makes no contribution 
to the insurance system. 


Benefits 


Insured persons who are unable to work on account of sickness 
are entitled to a sickness benefit in cash, which as a rule amount: 
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to 80 percent of the daily wage. The benefit is paid for each day, 

beginning with the third day (except Sundays, but including church 

holidays), for the duration of the illness, but not to exceed 6 months. 

Since Sundays are excluded, the maximum benefit period is 156 days. 

The maximum daily wage on which the benefit is calculated is 8 

florins, so that the maximum daily benefit is 6.4 florins. ‘Daily wage’’ 

is defined as the average daily wage earned by workmen of a category 

similar to that of the sick person during the 13 weeks prior to the 

beginning of sickness. The cash benefit is the only one paid under the 

sickness-insurance law, with the exception of maternity care. 

A maternity benefit equal to the full amount of the daily wage 

(maximum 8 florins) is paid to employed married women for 6 weeks 

before childbirth and for the duration of incapacity caused thereby, 

but not for more than 6 months nor in any case for less than 6 weeks 
after the date of confinement. A married woman who is insured 

is entitled in case of confinement to the attendance of a medical 
practitioner or a midwife provided by and at the expense of the body 
responsible for the payment of the pecuniary sick benefit, unless she 
is otherwise provided for. 

In certain cases, as decided by the Crown with respect to the 
district of a particular labor board as regards the persons insured with 
the sick fund, the amount of the cash benefit may be increased to not 
more than 90 percent of the daily wage of the insured person, and 
may begin on the first or second day of incapacity for work, and may 
be paid up to a maximum of 12 months. Aside from the benefits 
paid in maternity cases, medical benefits and medical assistance to 
dependents are provided by the voluntary sick funds, which operate 
independently of the sickness-insurance law. 

The law provided for the establishment of a fund to carry out or 
promote measures for the prevention of sickness among insured per- 
sons.and to provide medical treatment, but although the siqk funds 
bill (designed to carry out this section of the act) has been under 
consideration for some years, it has not yet been passed by Parliament. 
As a rule, anyone desiring medical attendance is free to choose a 
physician. However, the insured workman who claims sick benefit is 
obliged to have a medical examination by a physician appointed either 
by the labor board or by the approved industrial association involved. 
If the physician so orders, the workman must enter a hospital or other 
institution selected by the physician for such an examination. The 
expenses connected with the medical examination are charged to the 
sick fund or the industrial association. 

In general, the procedure to be followed by the insured workman 
in case of sickness is as follows: Not later than 24 hours after be- 
coming unable to perform work, the workman must report his illness 
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to the sickness-insurance organization with which his employe; ; 
affiliated. In cases in which the employer is obliged to report ¢j, 
sickness of his employees to the insurance organization, the wor 
must also report his illness to the employer not later than 24 |), 
after his disability commences. 

If, upon receipt of the “sickness report,” the case is found to coy» 
under the jurisdiction of the executive organization involved, jt jx 
accepted for further examination, to be made by officials or inspectors 
who are usually medical men. As soon after the examination as jos. 
sible, the executive organization decides whether or not the sicknes 
benefit shall be granted and in what amount. During the time thp 
insured workman is in receipt of sick benefit, he is under constay 
supervision, and if he fails to observe the prescribed regulations the 
benefit can be withdrawn. 

Upon his recovery the insured workman must report to the execu. 
tive organization as soon as possible, but in any case not later than 
the day on which his inability to work has ended. In case he receives 
sick benefit, he must at the same time report as soon as possible, but 
in no case later than 24 hours after he has resumed work, the day on 
which he is to resume his work. 

Conditions governing payment of benefit—The insured workman is 
not entitled to the payment of benefit— 

(a) If he is neither a contributor to an approved sick fund nor in « 
position to obtain medical assistance. 

(6) If the sickness was caused willfully. 

(c) If he is confined to a prison, a Government labor colony, a re- 
formatory or industrial school, or has been placed under the care o/ 
a benevolent society, foundation, or institution. 

(d) If he was exempted from the insurance on account of age or 
incapacity to perform work, at the time the insurance went into 
effect, or if he is mentally or physically defective to such an extent 
as to prevent him from obtaining work. 

The labor board is authorized to refuse the full or partial payinent 
of benefits in the following cases: 

(a) If the inability to perform work existed at the time the insuraiice 
commenced. 

(6) In the case of pregnancy which originated prior to the date 
on which the insurance commenced or application for the insurance 
was made; in the case of a confinement that took place within 6 
months after such date. 

(c) If the inability to perform work because of sickness is connecte« 
with any action on the part of the insured workman which is con- 
sidered to be a penal offense; if he is known to conduct himself in an 
immoral manner; if the illness is the result of immorality. 

(7) If the insured workman does not invoke medical assistanc’ 
within a reasonable space of time, and does not place himself unde! 
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medical treatment during the entire course of his illness, or if he does 
not follow the instructions given him by the attendant physician. 

(e) If the insured workman, during the time he is unable to work, 
is guilty of such actions as to impede his recovery or of misbehavior 
when admitted to a hospital or similar institution. 

(f) If the insured workman, without giving an adequate reason 
therefor, does not comply with a request to appear before, or furnish 
information to, either the labor board or the president thereof; or if 
the medical examination by a physician appointed by the labor board 
is prevented, through the fault of the insured workman. 

(g) If the insured workman does not observe the regulations in 
reporting his inability to perform work, or if he does not follow cer- 
tain instructions of the labor board in regard to his conduct during 
sickness. In the former case, payment of the benefit can be refused 
for all days prior to the third day after the day on which the report 
of sickness was received. 

(h) If the insured workman has reached the age of 70 years, and if 
it cannot be proved that he has worked for wages during at least 
60 days in the half year immediately preceding the day on which the 
inability to perform work occurred. 

(i) If the insured workman is in the habit of abusing the use of 
liquor, the labor board is authorized either to replace the cash benefit 
by a benefit in some other form equal in value to the cash benefit, or 
to use the cash benefit in some other manner for the assistance of the 
insured workman or of the persons who depend upon him for support. 
If the supervising physician considers it to be in the interest of the 
sick workman that he shall do part of his work, and the workman is 
afforded an opportunity to earn at least 50 percent of his wages, the 
sickness benefit paid for the duration of such work is set at the amount 
by which his normal daily wage exceeds the partial wage he actually 
receives. If, in such case, the workman should refuse to perform work, 
his sickness benefit can be reduced by 50 percent. Also, if the insured 
workman has been admitted to a hospital or to a similar institution in 
a manner which is not in accordance with any special agreement 
_ entered into by him, or if he, as a boarding workman, is being nursed 
at the expense of his employer without the latter recovering the 
expenses from him in accordance with provisions of the Civil Code, 
the insured workman is paid not more than one-third of the sickness 
benefit, if in the opinion of the executive insurance organization, others 
are not dependent upon him for support; the other two-thirds of the 
sickness benefit is, if so requested, paid to the employer or to the 
hospital or similar institution to which the workman has been admit- 
ted. In case the compensation amounts to less than two-thirds of 
the benefit, or if no compensation is demanded, the benefit which is 
not paid to other beneficiaries is paid to the insured workman. 
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No sickness benefit is paid in the case of sickness resulting fro) an 
accident, bodily harm, or occupational diseases, such as descri}eq jp 
the Accident Law of 1921 and the Agricultural Achihens Law of 19: 29 
inasmuch as compensation in such cases is granted under those | laws, 

Length of waiting periods. —In ordinary cases of illness, the pay men; 
of sickness benefits is due on the third day subsequent to the day oy 
which the inability to perform work commenced. The first day op 
which, because of illness, no work was performed, or the day on which 
work was stopped during the working hours, is considered as the {i;x; 
day of the inability to perform work. 

The sickness benefit shall be paid not later than during the calendar 
week following that for which the payment was due. 

If an insured workman during a period of 12 months has been paid 
sickness benefits for 156 days (whether continuous or not), dic to 
inability to perform work as a result of one and the same illness, ny 
benefit shall be paid in excess of 78 days during the period of 12 months 
immediately following, if and insofar as the repeated inability 
perform work is caused by the same illness. The same applies to 
any subsequent period of 12 months, as long as a sickness benefit was 
paid during the preceding 12 months on account of inability to perform 
work due to the same illness. The number of 78 “benefit days”, 
however, is increased by as many days as the number of days in the 
12 months immediately preceding during which a benefit was so paid 
was less than 78. The period of 12 months is considered to begin on 
the first day for which a sick benefit is paid because of inability to 
perform work due to a sickness, as referred to in the beginning of this 
paragraph. 

In determining the duration of the payment of a benefit in case of 
repeated inability to perform work, due to illness, the law provides 
that a case of illness is a continuation of a previous illness and forms 
a part thereof, if inability to perform work occurs again not later 
than four weeks subsequent to the last benefit day due to the previous 
case of illness. In other words, in such a case no new payment of 
sickness benefits can be made during 6 months, but the duration of the 
payment of benefits must be restricted to a space of time not exceeding 
the difference between 156 (or 78 as the case may be) benefit days and 
the duration of the previous case (cases) of illness. 

Age limits for eligibility to sickness benefits.—There are no age limits 
with respect to eligibility for sickness benefits. 


Method of Settlement of Disputes 


Each industrial association is obliged to establish an independent 
arbitration court, the composition of which will be decided by admin- 
istrative order, which is to arbitrate the association’s decisions on the 
granting or refusal of sickness benefits. The regulations of the asso- 
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ciation, Which have been approved by the Minister of Social Affairs, 
contain a statement of those cases in which an appeal may be made on 
a decision of the association. The insured workmen, the employers, 
or both, can appeal the decisions to the court of arbitration of the 
industrial association involved, which renders an arbitral award in the 
first instance. 

With regard to the decisions of the labor boards that are susceptible 
of appeal, notice of appeal can be given in the first instance to the 
boards of appeal involved. In case the appellants do not agree with 
the verdict of the court of arbitration, or of the board of appeal, they 
can appeal such verdict or arbitral award in the last resort to the 
Central Court of Appeals, located at Utrecht. 

There is only one case in which no appeal against the decision of a 
court of arbitration or of a board of appeal is possible, i. e., if the case 
in question relates to the nonexistence or the continuance of the 
inability to perform work on account of sickness. 


Administration 


The sickness-insurance law is administered by those in charge of 
the sick funds of the labor boards and by the approved industrial 
associations. The latter organizations must be considered as the 
principal administrators. The employer, who can be a contributor 
to only one of these organizations, decides which organization will 
insure his employees, and he may choose either an industrial associa- 
tion or a labor board. 

Labor boards.—The labor boards render assistance in the execution 
of the laws and general orders in council which relate to social insur- 
ance and which require such assistance. Insofar as such execution 
has not been granted by law to other institutions, the labor boards 
are charged with the execution of the accident-insurance law and the 
agricultural-accident law, the sickness-insurance law, the compulsory 
invalidity-and-old-age insurance law, and the voluntary old-age 
insurance law. 

Each labor board is composed of a chairman, two employer members 
(with two substitutes), and two worker members (with two substi- 
tutes). The chairman is appointed by the Crown. The members 
and their substitutes are appointed by the Minister of Social Affairs 
on the recommendation of such organizations of employers and work- 
ers as have been selected by the Minister. They hold office for 3 
years and resign on the first Tuesday in October. The National 
Insurance Bank exercises supervision over the labor boards, which 
are located in 24 important cities in the Netherlands. 

Approved industrial associations.—In general, these are associations 
which have been established by the central organizations of employ- 
ers’ and workers’ unions for the special purposs of administering the 
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sickness-insurance law. They are not allowed to make a profit 
Supervision over the approved industrial associations (53 in number) 
is exercised by a supervisory board (College van Toezicht, The Hace 

These associations are obliged to draw up regulations, which ay, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Social Affairs. In thoes 
regulations, the association is authorized, among other things. ;, 
determine that a higher benefit than the law provides may be paid {, 
workmen insured by the association under the sickness-insurance |, 
or that the benefit may be paid during a longer period; or that, jy 
certain contingencies, additional payments be made (e. g., in case of 
death). These regulations may permit persons who are not considered 
workmen, under the law, to take out voluntary sickness insurance. 

As long as no evidence has been given by the industrial association 
to the labor board in whose jurisdiction the industrial enterprise js 
located, to the effect that the workmen have been insured with the 
industrial association in question, the workmen will be insured with 
the sick fund of the labor board. 

The employer who is a contributor either to one of the approved 
industrial associations or to the sick fund of a labor board may trans- 
fer his membership either to another approved industrial association 
or to a sick fund of another labor board, provided he first goes through 
certain formalities. The transfer must always take place on the 
first day of a given month. In case of transfer to another insurance 
organization, the current benefit payments remain for the account 
of the original insurance organization. 

In a case in which an employer has lost his membership in an insur- 
ance organization (e. g., on account of default of payment), the work- 
men will be insured with the sick fund of the labor board as long as 
no evidence has been received by the labor board from another indus- 
trial association that he has become a member of such other associa- 
tion. 

It is not necessary for the workman to make application for insur- 
ance against sickness under the sickness-insurance law. The fact 
that he is working for wages in an industrial enterprise, in accordance 
with this law, means that he is protected by such insurance. If 1 
workman within the meaning of the law has been employed by an 
employer who has not had his employees insured with any of the 
approved industrial associations, he is insured by the sick fund of the 
labor board. 

The employer is obliged to make all statements required of him by 
the law or by the general orders in council, and to supply all informa- 
tion requested by a labor board or by an approved industrial associ:- 
tion, in case he is a member of such, provided that the information 
requested bears upon matters relating to the observance of the law. 
Furthermore, the employer is obliged to display a notice in his factory, 
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workshop, ete., in a place readily accessible to his employees, indicat- 
ing the name and address of the labor board or the industrial associa- 
tion of which is a member, and by which, in consequence thereof, his 
employees have been insured. This notice must also contain a state- 
ment as to the percentage by which the wages of the workmen are 
to be reduced for the payment of their share of the premium, as well 
as a statement as to the manner in which the notification of sickness 
should be made. The form of this notice is determined by the 
Minister of Social Affairs. 


Statistics of Operation 


The number of persons covered by the sickness-insurance system 
is not given in the official statistics. However, the latest figures 
available covering number of enterprises and employers belonging to 
the insurance organizations, total contributions paid by employers 
and workers, total amount of benefits, average benefit paid, and 
amount of reserves in the insurance funds, for 1934, are given in the 
1936 edition of the Statistical Annual issued by the Central Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The statement below shows the number of enterprises and employ- 
ers in the sickness-insurance organizations, by year, from 1930 to 
1934: 


Labor Industrial 

boards associations 
1930. 108, 799 158, 266 
1931 _ _ 118, 694 1 163, 456 
Barbe. i co. , Panes. 115, 634 166, 235 
ae ST TT TY TTI eer rere 112, 698 160, 040 
1934_ an Av a ve us 116, 789 159, 330 


! Data incomplete. 


The total amounts of contributions paid to the sickness-insurance 
organizations by employers and workers, and cash benefits paid from 
1930 to 1934 are shown in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Sickness- Insurance Contributions Paid by Employers and Employees to Labor 
Boards and Industrial Associations, and Benefits Paid by Year, 1930 to 1934 


[Average exchange rate of the florin has varied from 40.23 cents in 1930 to 67.38 cents in 1934] 





























Contributions (premiums) paid to—| Cash benefits paid on behalf of— 
Year — si =. ey | 

Labor Industrial , Labor | Industrial 1 

boards associations Total boards lassociations| Total 
a betel Gee 

| ee | 

Florins Florins Florins Florins Florins Florins 
i iinmnsncenues | 1, 233,000 |! 19, 600, 000 | 20, 833, 000 1, 982, 000 | 15, 041, 000 27, 023, 000 
| | 3,929,000 | 25, 000,000 | 28,929,000 | 2,658, 000 |! 18,724,000 | 21, 382, 000 
RT .| 4,251,000 | 18, 400,000 | 22, 651, 000 2, 435, 000 | 12, 893, 000 15, 328, 000 
2 | 4,242,000 | 15,900,000 | 20,142,000 | 2,307,000 | 10,920,000 | 13, 227, 000 
1934... 2 4,375,000 | 14,700,000 | 19, 075, 000 2, 275, 000 | 9, 999, 000 2, 274, 000 








! Data incomplete 


? Preliminary figures. 
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Table 2 shows average cash benefits per case, paid in ordinary 
cases and in maternity cases, 1930 to 1934. 


TaBLe 2.—Average Cash Benefit Under Netherlands Sickness-Insurance Law, | 
and by Type of Benefit, 1930 to 1934 


Years 





Labor boards Industrial associations 





Ordi- | Pfeg- | Con- All Ordi- | Preg- | Con- All 
nary | nancy | fne- tyres nary | nancy | fine- 


ment f ment 
benefit | benefit benefit | benerit | Penefit | benefit benefit | benefit 





Florins | Flori Florins | Florins | Florins | Florins | Florins | Florine 
71. 24 3. 93. 87 79.43 | 1 51.87 | 1 94.96 |1 106. 00 $4, 28 
56. 85 5. 89. 68 74.42 | 144.49 | 169.75 | 172.84 
55. 53 . 80. 39 70. 00 46.55 | | 66.34 | 165.11 

‘ 72. 08 61. 87 38.84 | 161.72 | ! 64.17 

65. 74 58. 64 42. 29 62.96 | | 68.38 





























1 Data incomplete. 


Reserves in insurance funds of labor boards and industria] 
associations, 1930 to 1934, were as follows: 


TABLE 3.—Amounts of Reserves in Netherlands Sickness-Insurance Funds. by Yi 
1930 to 1934 


ar, 





Industrial 
Labor boards associations 








Florins 
1 972, 000 
1 1, 145, 000 
932, 000 
1 803, 000 
860, 000 











1 Data incomplete. 
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DISMISSAL-COMPENSATION PLANS, 1937 


THE PAYMENT of dismissal compensation by industrial companies 
to employees having a certain length of service was a development 
largely of the recent business depression, as relatively few plans had 
been made effective prior to 1929. A recent study by the National 
Industrial Conference Board ' analyzes the plans of 172 companies, 
including 93 formal active plans, 60 informal active plans, and 19 
discontinued plans. 

The payment of allowances to employees who for various reasons 
can no longer be retained by an industrial enterprise is based in general 
on the recognition of the employer’s obligations both to the employees 
and to the community; but it may also be motivated by practical 
consideration of the effect that discharges will have on the company’s 
industrial and public relations. Prior to the depression the most 
outstanding examples of dismissal payments were those made in 1926 
by the Hart, Schaffner & Marx Co.,clothing manufacturers of Chicago, 
who were forced to discharge 236 cutters because of the introduction 
of machinery for this operation, and in 1929 by the United States 
Rubber Co., when it was found necessary to close permanently two 
of the company’s plants. 

With the advent of the depression and the growing unemployment, 
industrial management was well aware of the deflationary effect of a 
large volume of unemployment and of the hardships to employees 
and to the community caused by the loss of jobs. Measures were 
taken to ease the situation as far as possible; among these were spread- 
ing work, doing maintenance and repair work about the plant, insti- 
tuting new plant-improvement work, and in some cases accepting 
orders at no profit or at a loss in order to provide work for the em- 
ployees. However, as it became necessary to reduce pay rolls, in- 
creasing attention was directed toward reducing the inevitable hard- 
ships to the employees, and in numerous instances a definite policy 
governing dismissals was adopted which, in general, gave due weight 
to age and length of service. 

While dismissal compensation represents one of the more recent 
efforts of business management to fuifill what is regarded by some as a 





! National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. Dismissal Compensation, by F. Beatrice Brower. New 
York, 247 Park Ave., 1937. 
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social obligation, it is stated in the report that “its future is likely ; 
be influenced by the extent of, and experience with, social-sec));;; 
legislation.” 

Of the 93 formal plans covered by the study, 66 provided fo 
ments graduated according to length of service and 27 for unifory 
payments to all employees who were discharged, without regard 4, 
age or length of service. Nineteen of the plans which were in operg- 
tion during the height of the depression were discontinued when eop- 
ditions improved. 

The employment in companies with dismissal plans, classified by 
size of establishment and type of plan, is shown in table 1. | 


0 


TABLE 1.—Active and Discontinued Dismissal-Compensation Plans, by Type of Plan and 















































Size of Establishment 
| 
100-999 em- 1,000-4,999 em- | 5,000 employees 
Total ployees ployees | and over 
rype of plan Num- Number Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- | Num- 
ber of | “ofem- | ber of | ber of | ber of | ber of | ber of | ber of 
com- lo 7008 com- em- com- em- com- | em- 
panies ploy panies | ployees| panies ployees | panies | ploye 
Bete) OF) 10 Sv as © 164 |1, 162, 188 53 | 28,319 70 |169,083 | 41 | 964, 786 
Formal active plans...........___- 190 | 616,730 29 | 16, 125 35 | 82,176 | 2% | 518,429 
Graduated payments_.._.....- 264 | 584, 533 13 | 8,389 25 | 57,715 26 | 518, 429 
Uniform payments. -......._..- 326 32, 197 16 | 7,736 10 | 24,461 |... 
Informal active plams_............- 157 | 211, 692 20 | 9,463 26 | 66,019 11 | 136, 210 
Discontinued plans.............__- 217 | 333, 766 4| 2,731 9 | 20, 888 | 4 | 310,147 
* Not including 8 companies which did not report ? Not including 2 companies which did not report 
on employment. on employment. 
1 Not including 3 companies which did not report 3 Not including 1 company which did not report 
on employment. on employment. 


Of the formal dismissal-compensation plans 51 were in manufac- 
turing industries and 42 in financial institutions, mercantile establish- 
ments, and public utilities. The following table gives the number of 
plans by type of plan and industry. 
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TaBLE 2.—Distribution of Formal Dismissal-Compensation Plans, by Type of Plan and 
Industry 





Number of plans 
providing— 





Industry Gradu- | Uniform- 
| ated dis- payment 
| missal | dismissal 

compen- | compen- 
sation 





All industries 


Electrical appliances 

Food products. 

Metal products, other 

Paper and printing 
Petroleum, extraction and refining-......-- 
Rubber products 





Other manufacturing industries 





Nonmanufacturing 


Financial institutions 
Mercantile establishments...............-- 
Public utilities 











Of the above 93 plans, 6 were adopted before 1920, 22 between 1920 
and 1929, 35 from 1930 to 1934, 8 in 1935 and 1936, and in 22 instances 
the date of adoption was not given. 


Characteristics of Plans 


Since dismissal-compensation plans have in general been adopted 
in emergencies, they are less generally standardized than many other 
industrial-relations activities. However, two main types have de- 
veloped. These are the graduated-compensation and the uniform- 
payment types of plans, The first, which is considered in the report 
reviewed to be true dismissal compensation, is followed by 66 of the 
companies having formal plans, but there is no uniformity in the length 
of service required or the rates of compensation. Also, not all of the 
companies grant discharge allowances to all classes of employees. In 
43 instances both salaried and wage-earning employees are covered by 
the plan, 3 plans cover wage earners only, and 20 plans salaried work- 
ers only. However, 12 of the companies paying allowances only to 
salaried employees are banks, insurance companies, or mercantile 
establishments which employ a large percentage of salaried workers, 
so that actually only 8 companies definitely exclude the wage-earning 
group. Four of the plans covering both groups of workers give a less 
liberal allowance, on discharge, to the wage earners. 

Forty-five of the sixty-six companies pay only for permanent 
dismissal while the remainder also compensate for extended lay-offs. 
The compensation in case of dismissal is paid primarily for causes 
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beyond the control of the worker. While many of the plans yer 
originally adopted to facilitate necessary reductions in personn, |, it 
is stated that in a number of instances they have been expanded t, 
cover discharges for inefficiency. Usually the most obviously jp. 
efficient workers are discharged before becoming eligible for disimissa) 
compensation, but many others who through length of service hyo 
gained a permanent status may, either because of age or a chance jy 
processes, not be able to do satisfactory work. About half of the 
graduated dismissal-compensation plans have adopted the policy of 
compensating for permanent discharge because of inefficiency. Sey. 
eral companies also pay termination allowances to employees who 
have become physically incapacitated, although in some cases jay- 
ment is at a lower rate. | 

A certain length of service is required in all plans, the period varying 
from a minimum of 2 to 6 months in 9 companies to 18 years in | 
company; 34 companies, however, required only 2 years’ service or 
less. Minimum age requirements have been set up by only 4 com- 
panies, but in no case was the minimum age fixed at more than 30 
years. ‘There is no uniformity in the plans which take into considera- 
tion the earnings and length of service, but in general the plans fall 
into three classifications based on the methods used in determining 
the amount of compensation. In the first classification, which covers 
plans in which the dismissal compensation is a portion of the earnings 
multiplied by the years of service, there are 28 companies. Nine of 
these companies give a week’s pay for each year of service, with no 
limitation on the total amount. The remaining 19 companies have 
in force various modifications of this plan. 

The second: classification includes plans based on service groupings 
(for example, less than 5 years’ service, 5 but less than 10 years, and 
15 years and over) and all employees within a service period receive a 
dismissal wage calculated according to a uniform formula. There were 
21 plans in this group. These plans in every case set a maximum num- 
ber of weeks’ wages or salaries which will be paid. 

The third classification——plans based on the age as well as the service 
period—covers 15 companies. In this group of plans also, little uni- 
formity was found although they were, in general, more liberal in their 
terms than the other two types. 

The uniform-payment plans are maintained principally for salaried 
workers; only 7 of the 27 companies having this type of plan include 
the wage earners in the organization. This type of plan is in line with 
the custom which has been in force in many companies, of giving 
clerical workers 1 or 2 weeks’ pay instead of a notice, in the event of 
dismissal. This practice arose from the fact that some companies 
consider it advisable to let an employee go as soon as he receives his 
dismissal notice, in order to avoid an adverse effect on his work as well 
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as the work of others. Since this type of compensation is given chiefly 
for unsatisfactory work there is comparatively little stress upon length 
of service and 3 or 6 months, or at most a year, is usually all the service 
required. 

While informal dismissal-wage plans were reported by 60 companies 
with more than 200,000 workers, the report states that since such plans 
are discretionary and since both long service and need are the basis of 
the awards, they more nearly resemble charity than a true dismissal- 
wage plan. 

The dismissal wage is paid in a lump sum by two-thirds of the com- 
panies with graduated plans and by all but one of the companies with 
uniform-payment plans, which are covered in this study. A system 
of installment payments is thought to raise the worker’s hope that the 
dismissal is not permanent and thus not only prolong an unpleasant 
situation but tend to make him less diligent in searching for work than 
he would be if he believed the job detinitely closed to him. However, 
11 companies pay the compensation in weekly or semimonthly install- 
ments until the total has been paid and a lump-sum payment is made 
only when it is considered there is a good reason for it. 

The payment of a dismi-sal wage has also been associated with 
measures designed to keep to a minimum the number of employees 
dismissed. Such measures include the policy of not hiring new workers 
when the installation of labor-saving equipment is contemplated; 
the transfer of employees to another department and retraining of 
such workers when necessary; transfer of employees to another plant 
of the company when an entire operation is closed down; and where a 
company pension plan is in operation, the retiring of employees who 
are eligible for a pension or those who, while not having reached the 
retirement age, have nevertheless had a long period of service with the 
company. In addition to the effort to provide employment within the 
company, a number of concerns have also endeavored to place these 
workers in other employment. 

During the period 1930-36, the 25 companies reporting on this point 
paid $5,286,820 to 12,180 employees as dismissal compensation. The 
largest amount was paid in 1933 when 5,054 employees received 
$2,073,966. The plan was not in effect in all these companies through- 
out the entire period; only 8 had such a plan in 1930. The average 
amount of dismissal compensation paid to the 12,180 employees was 
$434 per discharged employee. 

The report contains the following statement summing up the results 
of the operation of these plans. 

Dismissal-compensation plans are intended primarily to benefit employees whom 
it has been necessary to discharge. On the whole, company managements feel 
that these plans have fulfilled their chief purpose. They have helped to tide the 


employees over the emergency and have enabled them to make better readjust- 
ments than would otherwise have been possible. In cases where employees have 
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been investigated since discharge, it has been found that the money has | 


Deen 

wisely expended. 
For the most part, employees have appreciated the company’s help, and have 
left it satisfied that they have received fair treatment. In isolated instances thi, 


has not been true, but only 5 out of the 93 companies reported dissatisfactioy of 
this nature. Even in these companies, however, the attitude of the majority of 
discharged workers has been sufficiently appreciative to justify the conti: 
of the plans. 

While the benefits that management derives from the dismissal-wage plan arp 
mostly incidental, they are nonetheless important. The advantage most fre. 
quently mentioned is the improvement in the morale of the working force due tp 
the payment of these dismissal wages. With the ever present fear of unemploy. 
ment partly relieved by the assurance of a dismissal wage, the worker possesses g 
peace of mind that makes for reliability, loyalty, and careful craftsmanship. A, 
one company official stated, “The general morale of employees is favorable whey 
they feel that the company is providing security and fair treatment.” 


‘ance 
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TRADE-UNION BENEFITS, 1936 


A TOTAL of $34,608,691 was paid in benefits to members, in 1936, by 
67 national and international unions in active affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor during that year and the 4 unaffiliated 
railroad brotherhoods. This total is exclusive of strike benefits and 
of all benefits paid by local unions either in addition to or instead of 
payments made through the headquarters of the international unions. 
These data are compiled from reports received annually by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and published in the annual report of its 
executive council.' 

As reported, nearly one-third of the amount was paid out by 13 
unions as assistance to unemployed members. Details of the amounts 


paid by each organization for specified services are given in the 
following table: 





1 American Federation of Labor. 


Report of the Executive Council to the 57th Annual Convention, 
Denver, 1937 (p. 18). 
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Benefit Services of Standard National and International Unions, by Type of Benefit 
Paid, 1936 





0 a 
Organization 


pakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers’ International Union......-- os 
parbers’ International Union, 
Journeyman ..-..---.------------ 


placksmiths, Drop Forgers and | 


| Death 


| 


975) $1 


3, 000) 


Helpers, International Brother- | 


hood ‘ 


Boiler \ 


and Helpers of America, Inter- | 


national Brotherhood of......._.- 


| 
Bookbinders, International Broth- 


erhood of 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union- -- 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft 
Drink Workers International 
Union of the United 


Bricklayers, Masons, and Plaster- | 


ers’ International Union 


; 
Brick and Clay Workers, United - - 


Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers, International Association of_- 
‘armen of America, Brotherhood 
of Railway 
‘arpenters and Joiners, United | 
Drothetel Gicnncecceccacescce< 
‘arvers’ Association, International | 
Wood a | 
‘igarmakers’ International Union__-| 
‘lerks, National Federation of 
Post Office 
Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway--.. 
‘lerks’ International Protective 
Association, Retail___. , 
Coopers’ International Union 
Diamond Workers’ Protective 
Union . iota’ 
Electrical Workers, International 
Brotherhood of_._......- 
Engineers, International Union of 


FR sen cn wddbeckicesubovur 
Firemen and Oilers, International 

Brotherhood of 
Foundry Employees, International 

Brotherhood of................. 
Garment Workers, United... _-| 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association. 
Glass Cutters’ League, Window - -_| 


_ << as ray 
Hatters, Cap, and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union, 


| 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ | 
International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League --_-_- 

lathers, International Union of 
Wood, Wire, and Metal 

Leather Workers International 


669) __ 





Union, United 


Letter Carriers, National Associa- 
tion of 


es and Beneficial Associa- 
10n 


tion of 

Maintenance of Way Employees, 
Brotherhood of 

Marble, Slate, and Stone Polishers, 
Rubbers, and Sawyers, Tile and 
Marble Setters’ Helpers, and Ter- 








razzo Workers’ Helpers, Interna- 
tional Association of 


3, 300 


Sick | Unem- 


| | | Dis- | Miscel- | 
ployment| “!4 age | ability | laneous 


32, 500)...... Néhireatih : a 
41, 240|__. ‘ | 


393 


| 
' 
3, 784! 





37,079).... 


oT 
232, 700) 











75 


Total ! 


$184, 310 
156, 240 


9, 443 


340, 043 
66, 055 
27, 450 

171, 587 


900, 688 
10, 580 


99, 356 
159, 700 
886, 199 


1, 200 
6, 200 


66, 230 
297, 150 


8, 866 
3, 850 


1, 500 
693, 241 
61, 932 
818, 043 
38, 150 
6, 269 
26, 950 
41, 750 
8, 600 
80, 194 


49, 919 


63, 843 


39, 050 


380, 406 
31, 409 
1, 250 
344, 084 


141, 770 
793, 800 
260, 893 


3, 450 


' Items do not in all cases add to the totals given, owing to the fact that the cents have been rounded off. 
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t Se 
Paid, 1936—Continued -_ 
: -. | Unem- ani Miscel- 
Organization | Death | Sick ployment Old age | ability | laneous 
} ian radian 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- oad in 
men, Amalgamated_.__.._.______ ee Leen ER endees | $17, 130 , ‘ivil Ser’ 
Metal Workers’ International As- | na ‘ai Rig | 
sociation, Sheet . ................-. 30, 400| aS ee ese a htdorisenumd 301 x) > provincia 
Molders’ Union, International ____- 233,191; $72, 766 |. | ae ere ae ag Re 
Musicians, American Federation of_|  & Ie aa Saws ae ee 9 Tot 
Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
hangers, Brotherhood of__._..__.- SR ee $4, 400). .....__| " aa 
Paper Makers, International Broth- | é 
bh nt ee ee ee RSs Ee Bm ES ee 380 
Pattern Makers’ League---_-....---. os i ashlee Re cited 3,045 In ¢ 
Paving Cutters’ Union__.__.______- i RRS, RI oe 4 A a ia 446 . rs 
Plasterers’ International Associa- | $41 l y* 
_ i a 70, 700)... be 500, 000)_........ Sas. “ry : 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters, | Dom 
United Association of. -._......-. 148, 340; 108, 450 ee Fe 4st | 
Polishers, Buffers, Platers, and amou 
Helpers’ International Union, , 9° 
i RRA 5 Re Nn SEE ae ae Gite RE naa”. 3 as 6, 24 in 196 
Potters. National Brotherhood of | 
RRR ERC SE: 19, 765 . ee eee i a ae 33, 055 7 04 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assist- | 
ants’ Union, International ----._-_- 271,892) 56, 261 514,146; 196,196)......-- 1, 109 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers, [Internationa] Brother- 
| RE CS ET ree 00. decubitus 7, 000 
Quarry W orkers, International 
Stila thncesaceiiiiame been | i ciedihinsistannainiennndcall err a 3,718 
Railway Employees, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric. 780, 659 8 TEE 23,400}  $2,195).......-- 78, 448 
Railway Mail Association.........- | RC RE 2 ea 7. === 76, 983 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof | 
Workers’ Association, United TI 
Slate, Tile, and Composition-_-_--. i 1 aakididinaind etece iivdesdbicdoen 9, 20 
Sheep Shearers’ Union_..........-. a siepieuntiineebie SS 749 4, 249 ti 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ natlo 
Union, International ?____.._..__- 59, 809) 6,090) 258, 347 ft vee 1, 333 577 | - 
— Association, Journey- | this | 
SE SEAT ee Se en ar ERY Eoewee, Perera DO! 
Stove Mounters” international | | | repo 
EE es Aer | J ee ek a ¥, 802 2 
Switchmen’s Union........-.....-- i > HS eres i ie "7a a50| 5. 525 ) 
Telegraphers, Order of Railroad....| 371,875).........|-........./......... ee 9, 367 8] 
Telegraphers’ Union, Commercial _- i eT oe RS - i aes AEE. | Va Se 
Tobacco Workers’ International 
Se RE eae 550 I. cugididitoake ein do ER STE i Soe Ae a § 
Typographical Union, Interna- 
(A a ES 672, 165) 7, 100 195, 619; 2, 621, 98)8..... | 469,388) 4, 02¢ 
Wall Paper Crafts, United ........- 5, 100}... .......|----------|--------- a fen ee 
Unaffiliated unions: 
Locomotive Engineers, Broth- | 
every 1, 685, 967).........| 9, 000, 00) =a 141,179} 173, 368/11, 0 
Locomotive Firemen and En- | 
ginemen, Brotherhood of. --_-- ee Jecapcococe 372, 380) 1, 109, 458) 2, 100} 2, 595, 
Railroad Trainmen, Brother- 
I 1, 964, 659| i. ere 4, 350)1, 182, 190 76, 324) 3, 375, 54 
Railway Conductors of Amer- 
Bs CE ibhhes stnbededovcce 862, 413| 2 a ees 8,500; 60,912) 1, 109, 444 
ge Ee cer eres | 


2,821, 007), 272, 818 


10, 90, 104|5, 288, 9062, 588, 606) 1, 646, 750|34, 608, 09 


| | 





3 Includes benefits paid by local unions. 


AMONG THE 28 Canadian central labor bodies, the 


POPPOOR 


CANADIAN TRADE-UNION BENEFITS, 1936 ' 


5 listed below 


reported the payment in 1936 of $67,989.17 in benefits—an increase of 
$40,617.93 as compared with the expenditures in this connection of 5 
organizations reporting in 1935. 





1 Data are from Canada, Department of Labor, Twenty-sixth Annual Report on Labor Orgs 


tion in Canada, Ottawa, 1937, p. 208. 
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Benefits Paid by 5 Canadian Labor Organizations, 1936 





« \ 
—_* Death | Strike | Other 
Organization ‘ - a 
BE benefits | benefits | benefits 
| 
nadian Association of Railwaymen-_------_-- $29, 500. 00 |......-- s2tecneiten 
anadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees Sem 22 1h... ; $1, 079. 32 
Civil Service Association of Alberta--_--_-~-.-- 5, 812. 03 q ae | eee 
One Big Union. ..-------~--------.----- $640. 00 5, 589. 70 
provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters_. 22, 000. 00 a ™ 
Total... 60, 680. 15 640. 00 6, 669. 02 





——_———— 


In addition to the benefits paid by central organizations, the sum of 
$411,907 was reported disbursed in 1936 by 717 local branches in the 
Dominion for the different classes of benefits indicated below. This 
amount is $27,809 above the sum reported paid by 711 local branches 
in 1935. 


Death benefits _ _ - $59, 679 
Unemployed benefits 143, 520 
Strike benefits _- 48, 391 
Sick and accident benefits _ _ - . 100, 127 
Other benefits _- 60, 190 

TU saute encores: tests , Pe ‘ 411, 907 


The total expenditures for different classes of benefits by the inter- 
national organizations for 1936 was $20,228,178, but how much of 
this amount was paid to the Canadian branches is not stated in the 
report under review. 


27844—37——_5 
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WHITE-COLLAR WORK UNDER THE W. P. A. 


ABOUT 236,000 persons were employed on W. P. A. “‘white-col|,,” 
projects during the latter half of April 1937. Projects of this ty)e 
became necessary on the adoption of the policy of providing jobs fo; 
unemployed persons along the line of their usual occupations. A 
description of the various kinds of work provided for W. P. A. white- 
collar workers and figures showing the number given such work are 
contained in the June 1937 Report on the Progress of The Works 
Program issued by the Works Progress Administration. 

In January 1936 about 12 percent of the total eligible workers oi, t})e 
W. P. A. rolls were white-collar workers. Among them were artists, 
musicians, actors, writers, physicians, nurses, teachers, salesmen, 
stenographers, typists, and other office workers. The projects 
adopted to utilize the skills of these unemployed persons have, in 
addition to providing a living for them and maintaining their skills, 
rendered services of public benefit and material worth. The Federal 
expenditures on these projects have been mainly for labor, less than 
7 percent of the total costs of the completed projects at the end of 
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; . U 
March 1937 being for nonlabor costs. Sponsoring agencies have 
, ° one, , : emp 
generally provided housing facilities, equipment, and needed materials, roe 
. ° ° TO 
as well as various incidental expenses. . 
The number of men and women given employment on each type o! nd 
: ‘ ‘ Rae ia : ll ane 
project during the latter half of April 1937 is shown in the following nd 
ane 
table. 
occu 
W. P. A. White-Collar Workers, by Type of Projects and by Sex, Half-Month Ending peo} 
April 30, 1937 able 
[Subject to revision] beel 
| 
| | rea | bee 
Type of project Total | Men Wom- i} Type of project | Total | Men W - 
en | en 
1] nn 
All projects '. 1235, 715| 137, 901) 97, 814 1] Selected types of professional| 
== === |==-== || and technical projects | 47,902) 25,929) 21,975 plo 
Art | 4,704) 3,436) 1, 268 || Medical and dental | 8,151} 3,949) 4, 202 . 
Music. | 13, 362) 10,995) 2, 367 || Nursing.. | 2,727] 180) 2, 547 the 
Theater... | 11,340) 8,195) 3, 145 || Library | 15, 260} 4,891) 10, 369 
Writers’... __. 3,921} 2,328} 1, 593 | Museum 2,906} 1,350) 1,547 mo: 
Education 2. e 1 ..| 44, 366) 17, 536) 26, 830 | Planning 5, 259) 4, 428 831 
Recreation... -__- ...| 44, 531) 29,848) 14, 683 || Other 3 | 13,509) 11,122) 2,477 the 
Research and statistical... .| 30, 233) 20,785) 9,448 || Clerical... ...-..| 25,629) 13, 201) 12, 428 
Statistical surveys. - 18, 084) 12,129) 5,955 Other white collar * 9, 465) 5,489) 3, 97F obt 
Nonstatistical research..| 12,149) 8, 656) 3, 493 | . 
Social and historical | W F 
research.____.. 2,978} 1,644) 1,334 | 
Scientific research___| 2,888} 2, 178 710 || adi 
gt REE: | 6, 283 4, 834| 1, 449 | 
| per 
‘ Employment on white-collar projects in Hawaii, ? Number employed during the entire mont! j 
totaling 262, is included in the grand total, but not April. 
distributed by type of project. 3 Includes projects classifiable under more than 01 the 





of the headings above, 
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Art, Music, Theater, and Writing 






























In order to employ the talents of artists, musicians, actors, and 
writers, a cultural program for the four groups was adopted. 

In the art program mural painting has been preeminent. Alto- 
gether more than 700 murals have been finished and installed in public 
buildings, and there are long waiting lists for murals in all parts of the 
country. Thousands of paintings and prints have been shown in 
W. P. A. exhibitions, or sent to schools, libraries, and public institu- 
tions or buildings. Easel paintings sent to hospitals have been found 
to be of therapeutic value to the patients. Sculpture as related to 
architecture, in the form of plaques, panels, and figures for use in the 
construction of public buildings, has been the principal employment 
of sculptors and kindred artists. 

Many of the art-project personnel are employed as teachers in the 
30 community art centers which have been established since January 
1, 1936 (mostly in the South and West) and also at settlement houses, 
orphanages, hospitals, children’s clubs, and community centers. In 
New York City about 50,000 adults and children are taught each 
week. Other workers are employed in making posters, dioramas, 
lantern slides, etc., for educational purposes. In 25 States, artists are 
doing research work for an Index of American Design, covering the 
origin and development of American decorative and applied art. 
Under the Federal music program almost 13,400 persons were given 
employment in the latter part of April 1937. More than 50,000 public 
programs or performances have been given since October 1935 by 
W. P. A. symphony and concert orchestras, dance orchestras, military 
and concert bands, theater orchestras, choral groups, opera companies, 
and chamber-music ensembles. Teaching of music appreciation has 
occupied hundreds of other groups. Because of these projects many 
people who had had almost no opportunity to do so before have been 
able to hear the world’s greatest music. Civic interest in music has 
been greatly stimulated, and permanent symphony orchestras have 
been made possible in a number of cities through an awakened interest 
in music among their citizens. 

The theater program furnished employment to over 11,300 unem- 
ployed persons in the latter part of April 1937. Through this program 
the living theater has been brought,to a new audience, composed 
mostly of people in remote rural sections and in city districts where 
the legitimate theater was unfamiliar to them. From information 
obtained through questionnaires from 40,000 persons attending 
W. P. A. dramatic performances, it is estimated that 60 percent of the 
adults and children in the audiences had never before seen a theatrical 
performance. 

Within a year and a half after the initial performance of the Federal 
theater program in New York City, 45,000 performances had been 
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given. Appreciation of the theater has been stimulated, and 
interest and financial aid of sponsoring and other bodies have |)eey 
enlisted, such as recent grants by the Rockefeller Foundation, vse oj 
the facilities and equipment of Vassar College for an experime; 
retraining stage directors in the newer theater techniques, and actioy 
by several States in developing actors and directors for districts 
without theater facilities. Dramatists of note, including George 
Bernard Shaw, Eugene O’Neill, and Sinclair Lewis, have given thei; 
support by allowing their plays to be produced at lower royalties. 

Many marionette shows, vaudeville performances, and circuses have 
been given at public and semipublic institutions, such as orphanages. 
children’s homes, asylums, hospitals, war veterans’ and old people's 
homes, and State and county prisons, and also at C. C. C. camps. 
The requests of crippled children, the sick, and the underprivileged of 
all ages for the entertainment and relaxation afforded by these per- 
formances have been so numerous that the different units have not 
been able to keep up with them. 

The Federal writers’ program has provided work for unemployed 
writers, journalists, editors, and research and clerical workers. hie 
majority of these workers have been engaged in the preparation of the 
first comprehensive American guide, embracing a national guide, 42 
State guides, and pamphlets describing recreational areas and tours 
by land and water; on the staff of the United States Tourist Informa- 
tion Service; in assembling documents relating to city government 
for a municipal reference library; and in research on particular phases 
of the social, economic, and cultural development of the country. 


he 


in 


Education 


In April 1937 over 44,000 men and women were employed on 
W. P. A. education projects, which were operated through State and 
local agencies. About 80 percent of these persons were employed as 
teachers or supervisors, and the others as librarians, research workers, 
and nurses, dietitians, and cooks. About 2,000,000 persons (including 
50,000 nursery children) were enrolled as regular attendants in approx- 
imately 140,000 classes. In addition, about 1,000,000 other persons 
attended parents’ meetings, forums, labor assemblies, etc. 

During March 1937 there were about 6,000 teachers of literacy 
classes in which approximately 240,000 persons were enrolled. About 
700,000 men and women, it is estimated, have been taught to write 
intelligibly and to read newspapers with understanding. Such sub- 
jects as arithmetic, English, history, civics, economics, public speaking, 
science, and psychology were being taught to 395,000 other persons. 
Public-affairs classes had a regular enrollment of 110,000 persons, and 
37,000 others attended forums and lectures on public affairs. 
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These public-affairs courses have been directed toward giving such 
workers an understanding of the basic facts of economics affecting the 
worker, as well as the history and background of labor movements in 
America; their purpose is “to equip the worker better to meet the 
problems affecting labor in America, through intelligent and informed 
participation in democratic processes.”’ 

Courses in foods and cooking, home management, child care, sewing, 
and hygiene were being giver: to over 100,000 women. About 1,800 
aursery schools were being conducted, where children from the families 
of the unemployed and from underprivileged homes were given phys- 
ical examinations, medical and dental treatment, nourishing lunches, 
and supervised play and rest periods. 

Vocational trainmg is an important part of the educational program, 
and includes industrial, commercial, building, mechanical, and agri- 
cultural instruction, training in salesmanship and retail clerking, 
restaurant work, domestic service, sewing and tailoring, and in some 
places native arts and crafts. About 16,000 classes were providing 
training for over 200,000 men and women in April 1937. That the 
training has been of practical benefit is shown by reports from 13 
States, which indicate that almost 20 percent of the enrollees have 
secured jobs resulting directly from the training in W. P. A. classes 
and that 3 percent of the enrollees, on the average, are placed monthly. 


Recreation 


The W. P. A. recreation program, which seeks to develop opportuni- 
ties for the constructive use of leisure time through providing leaders 
in many kinds of recreational activities, employed about 45,000 
persons in April 1937. This field, in which fewer than 3,000 persons 
had full-time employment in 1935, is considered an expanding one, 
in which at least 80,000 trained workers will be needed when facilities 
are fully developed. 

The W. P. A. recreation program has greatly increased in scope 
since 1935, and millions of persons are participating in its activities 
each month. The program includes a great variety of activities, of 
three general types—cultural, physical, and social. The cultural 
recreation program, for developing personal aptitudes, includes the 
organization of choral and instrumental music groups, dramatic art 
(such as puppetry) and theatrical activities, lectures, forums, and 
discussion groups. Among the physical-recreation activities is the 
important one of the supervision and teaching of swimming, as well 
as games and sports—baseball, basket ball, football, bowling, boxing, 
tennis, ete.—and playground and gymnasium activities. The social- 
recreation program includes club work for adults and children, group 
dancing, organization of outdoor activities, and play centers for pre- 
school children. 
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Statistical Work, Surveys, and Research 


Among the W. P. A. projects for white-collar workers on a Najj, 
wide basis are a survey of State and local historical records, a s)), 
of Federal archives, preparation of a permanent and accurate pees) 
of historic American buildings and ships, and the collection and ¢ 
pilation of data for State planning boards. Projects operated wn 
other Federal bureaus employ W. P. A. white-collar worke: 
surveys, studies, censuses, etc. 

Statistical and research projects of State or local scope furnishe 
employment for over 30,000 W. P. A. workers in April 1937, while 
other projects of a statistical nature gave work to about 4,000 other 
Some of the most important projects were the collection and eon. 
pilation of data for use in improvement of housing conditions: index. 
ing and modernization of immigration and naturalization records 
traffic surveys to reduce accidents; studies to facilitate health cai- 
paigns and disease control; surveys of crime and delinquency; anc 
investigation of economic and social problems such as farm tenancy. 
part-time farming, and cooperatives. 


Other White-Collar Projects 


Nursing and public-health projects, library and museum projects, 
and clerical projects also furnish employment for many white-colla: 
workers. The home-nursing service for the needy and unemployed 
is an important part of the nursing and public-health projects in 37 
States, the District of Columbia, and New York City. Prenatal! and 
postnatal care, when requested by physicians, and service in il|ness 
are rendered by registered nurses. W. P. A. nurses have been em- 
ployed in health campaigns, in physical examination of children, and 
in immunization campaigns against communicable diseases. in many 
eases such work has become a permanent community activity and 
financed as such, and in this way many of the nurses have been given 
permanent employment. 

Library projects were undertaken because of the large number o! 
librarians on the W. P. A. rolls, and the need for more and better 
library facilities. About 15,000 librarians and other workers are 
employed on projects in 32 States. Approximately 2,500 free libraries 
have been installed in sections of the country without them, and 2,()() 
traveling libraries are serving about 500,000 people in the sparsel\ 
settled country regions. W. P. A. workers frequently travel on horse- 
back or muleback, and by rowboat to distribute reading matter to 
mining and isolated mountain regions, and in other rural areas trucks 
equipped as libraries are used to distribute reading matter to such 
subcenters as rural schools, crossroads, stores, and private homes, 
for further distribution. 
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\luseum projects are providing work for persons of many occupa- 
tions. They clean, restore, and classify exhibits, and work on educa- 
‘ional and historical displays. 

About 26,000 persons are employed on clerical projects, which are in 
operation in all but three States. All types of office work are included 
and the activities include public-health education, social welfare, 
industrial relations, and taxation. This work has proved of special 
value to local governments. 


POPP PS 


PLACEMENT OF UNEMPLOYED WORKERS IN 
FRANCE ! 


A SYSTEM TO facilitate the absorption in industry of unemployed 
workers in France, and thus to reduce the cost of unemployment relief, 
was established by a decree dated September 26, 1937. The decree 
provided for a qualitative census of unemployment by the regional 
labor inspectors with the assistance of the unemployment funds. 
Fifty labor inspectors were to be appointed to examine the unem- 
ployment lists with a view to placing unemployed in suitable positions. 

Under the terms of this decree refusal by an unemployed person 
of an offer of employment by the public employment office will result 
in the denial of further relief unless (a) acceptance of the position 
would necessitate residence in a section where suitable dwellings are 
not available; (6) the employment provides a wage lower than the 
normal and current wage of the occupation and the region, or does 
not present a character of normal stability; (c) the vacancy was 
created as a result of a strike; (d) the employment does not corre- 
spond to the special skill of a skilled worker or employee nor to the 
ordinary ability of other workers. 

If an unemployed worker believes he has been dropped from the 
unemployment rolls contrary to the terms of the present decree, he 
may bring action before the administrative committee of the public 
employment office. If the official of the Ministry of Labor in charge 
of the unemployment fund concerned does not recognize the validity of 
the excuse offered by the fund, he may also bring action before the com- 
mittee. The ruling of the committee on cases submitted to it is 
final. Consideration may be given by the committee to the situation 
of the family of the person concerned. If the committee recognizes as 
valid the excuse offered by an unemployed person who has been 
dropped from the list, he must be reinstated as of the date of his 
dismissal and the allowances due him are retroactive to that day, 
provided his state of unemployment has been regularly registered. 
On the other hand if he is not upheld by the commission, the unem- 


Data are from report of Benjamin M. Hulley, American consul at Paris, dated Oct. 11, 1937; and 
Journal Officiel (Paris), Oct. 6, 1937 
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ployed person is to be dropped from the rolls and any allowanc: 
him after he was offered employment will not be taken into ac 
in calculating the State subsidy to the fund. 

Unemployed persons registered with the unemployment funds \}), 
are offered employment at a place more than 25 kilometers (15% n 
from their homes are to be given financial assistance in makine ¢| 
change of residence, while persons moving to a rural commun: 
to be given transportation for themselves and their families and {| 
effects, and a supplementary sum is to be sent to them on their arriyy| 
In order to obtain these payments, such persons must presen 
statement, sworn to before the prefect, certifying that they can {ind 
lodgings for themselves and their families and that they can obtaiy 
the means of existence in the occupation they wish to follow. The 
amounts paid in such cases may not exceed the total amount which 
would have been received as unemployment benefits during a period 
of 6 months. 

Unemployed persons benefiting by the provision facilitating remoya| 
to a rural commune may not, within a year, be paid an unemployment 
allowance by the commune in which they had received assistance. 

The decree of May 19, 1935, granting subsidies from the national 
unemployment funds to the unemployment funds assisting unem- 
ployed persons to reestablish themselves in the region in which they 
were originally located, is repealed. 
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TREND OF CHILD LABOR, 1927 TO 1936 


By Evia Arvitta Merritt, Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau 


THROUGHOUT the past decade the general trend of child labor has 
followed that of industrial employment except where the influence of 
legal regulation of the employment of children under Federal or State 
laws has been powerful enough to bring about a reversal of that trend. 
The child-labor picture of today is so vitally affected by the far- 
reaching economic and industrial changes in the decade from 1927 
to 1936 that in discussing child labor in 1935 and 1936 it seems 
desirable also to review the child-labor situation during that decade 
as it is revealed by the reports to the Children’s Bureau of employment 
certificates issued for children going to work for the first time. Since 
1920, reports of these certificates have been sent to the Bureau annual- 
ly, and in recent years monthly, by an increasing number of States and 
' They constitute practically the only source of Nation-wide 
information currently available on the number of children entering 
employment from year to year, because the figures published by the 
United States Bureau of the Census show only the picture for the 
decennial years. An annual compilation and evaluation of this 
information by the Children’s Bureau has been made possible by the 
generous cooperation of State and city officials, which has been 
stimulated through studies of methods of certificate issuance, through 
visits to State officials and local issuing officers, and through develop- 
ment of uniform report forms and of sound procedures in obtaining 
and compiling certificate statistics. At the end of 1936, the Children’s 
Bureau was receiving reports from an area including 58 percent of the 
total population of the United States. 

It must be. kept in mind, however, in evaluating the significance 
of these reports, that they do not show the number of children actually 
employed at any one time but are indicative only of the stream entering 
industry each year; that is, they show the number legally entering 
employment for the first time in occupations for which employment 
certificates are required. Children who enter occupations for which 


cities. 





‘At the end of 1936 the reporting area included | and 17-year old children were being received from 
reports of 14- and 15-year old children from 17 States | 3 States and the District of Columbia, and from 51 
and the District of Columbia, and from 82 cities of | cities of 25,000-50,000 population and 82 cities of 
25,000-50,000 population and 108 cities of 50,000 or | 50,000 or more population in 11 other States. 
more population in 23 other States. Reports of 16- 


1371 
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in many States such certificates are not required, such as agrie))|. 
tural pursuits,? domestic service, and street trades, are of cours 
included. These reports, moreover, show only the number goi 
work legally; they give no indication of the number employed wit}, ,; 
the certificate required by law. Everywhere the value of the emp|oy- 
ment-certificate reports is dependent upon the careful and consist oy; 
attention of issuing officers, many of whom are overburdened it), 
other duties. In spite of these limitations, however, the figures do 
indicate the trend in the number of children going to work and thy 
extent of their gainful employment, especially in urban areas, and 
may fairly be considered a Nation-wide index of the employment 0! 
young workers. 


not 


LO 


Number of Children Going to Work 


In analyzing these reports it is necessary to discuss separately the 
14- and 15-year old workers and the 16- and 17-year old workers, 
because in many States employment certificates are not required for 
the older workers and data for this older group, therefore, are not 
available. Moreover, even in the localities where certificates are 
now issued to all minors up to 18 years of age, reports are not available 
for as many consecutive years for the 16- and 17-year old workers as 
for the younger group, and trends for the two age groups combined 
cannot be shown for the whole reporting area. 


Children 14 and 15 Years Old 


During the 10 years beginning with 1927 two major opposing in- 
fluences—economic and legal—affected child labor. On the one 
hand there appeared the upswing in business culminating in 1929, 
the industrial depression of the years that followed, and the improve- 
ment of industrial conditions beginning in 1933. Employment o! 
children might have been expected to fluctuate with this industria! 
trend, as had been the case during the previous 7 years for which the 
Bureau received reports of children certificated for employment. 
On the other hand, however, there was the 16-year minimum-age 
standard of the N. R. A, codes, which went into effect in the summer 
and fall of 1933, and continued until the National Industrial Recover) 
Act was declared unconstitutional in May 1935. A legal restriction 
of this type would of course tend to reduce materially the number o! 
children under 16 employed in gainful occupations. 

The reports for 33 representative cities of 100,000 or more popu- 
lation reporting for each year of the decade ending in 1936 showed 3 
slight decrease in the number of children entering employment 1) 





2 According to the United States Census of 1930, | by Employment Certificates Issued in 1934 (pp. 2, 
70 percent of the children under 16 years of age | Reprinted by the U.S. Children’s Bureau from thie 
gainfully employed and 34 percent of those 16 and | Monthly Labor Review (December 1935) of the Bu 
17 years of age were in agricultural pursuits. reau of Labor Statistics. 

3 See Child Labor Under the N. R. A. as Shown 
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1928, followed by an increase in 1929 paralleling the business boom 
which continued throughout the major part of that year. This rise, 
as indicated by monthly figures obtained from a sample of the States 
and cities reporting, occurred very largely in the first half of the 
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CHART 1.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES FOR CHILDREN 14 AND 15 
YEARS OF AGE AND OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


year, a definite decline had begun by August 1929. This decline 
continued even more sharply in the depression years 1930, 1931, and 
1932. These changes are shown in table 1, which shes gives the 
uumber of children certificated for employment and the rate of 
issuance of employment certificates; that is, the number of children 
certificated per 10,000 population 14 and 15 years of age. In chart | 
the indexes of these numbers are compared with the indexes for general 
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factory employment,‘ which are taken as reflecting the tren 
general business conditions. 


Tasie 1.—Number, Rate, and Percent of Change—Children 14 and 15 Years of Ay. 
Whom Employment Certificates Were Issued, 1927 to 1934 and Post-N. R. A. Yea 


or 





Children 14 and 15 years of age for whon 
regular employment certificates were iss), 









| 


Year 


Percent 
Number per | change in ; 
Number ? 10,000 children | as compa; 
of these ages | with pri 
| year 











1927_. ‘ 55, 450 920 
1928... .. 52, 351 S44 
1929_ 55, 858 876 
1930_- 39, 588 605 
1931__. 30, 428 156 
1932... ’ k 23, 393 344 | 
SR ; 14, 933 222 | 
 & —. Tae ~ Ree 4, 737 | 70 | 
Post-N. R. A. year (June 1935-May 1936) - 13, 579 202 | 





1This table includes figures from 33 cities with | Providence, Rochester (N. Y.), St. Paul, San | 
100,000 or more population (1930 census) reporting | cisco, Somerville (Mass.), South Bend, Spr 
to the Children’s Bureau each year of the period: | (Mass.), Washington (D. C.), Wichita, Wilmi: 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, | (Del.), and Yonkers. 

Denver, Detroit, Fort Wayne, Grand Rapids, 2 Figures for Detroit, Grand Rapids, and P; 
Indianapolis, Kansas City (Kans.), Knoxville, Los | dence are for 15-year old children; laws do not pe: 
Angeles, Louisville, Lowell, Lynn, Minneapolis, | issuance of certificates for 14-year old children 
Nashville, New York, Oakland, Omaha, Peoria, 





With the advent of the National Industrial Recovery Act in 1933, a 
striking change in child labor took place that was independent of the 
general economic trend. The N. R. A. codes set a national child-labor 
standard higher than the standards that had been generally in effec 
throughout the country—a basic 16-year minimum age, and an |S- 
year minimum for especially hazardous occupations. This standard 
met with the widespread approval of employers, employees, and 
public alike, with the result that employment of children under 16 
in industry and trade was practically eliminated during the period 
the codes were in effect. In comparing 1934, the only complete 
calendar year during which the codes were in operation, with 1933, 
there appears a decrease of nearly 70 percent in the number of cer- 
tificated children per 10,000 children 14 and 15 years of age, and this 
drop, reversing the previous trend, occurred in spite of a sharp rise in 
the index of factory employment. But when the codes were inval- 
idated in May 1935, the former tendency for child labor to follow 
the trend of general factory employment was resumed. Because the 
first half of the calendar year 1935 covers a period affected by the 
N. R. A. restrictions and the last half of the year covers a period 
without these restrictions, the trend for the year as a whole is not 
representative. 

Figures from 10 States, the District of Columbia, and 88 cities in 
19 other States, where there was no 16-year minimum-age law ani 





*‘ Factory employment index used is that of U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, adjusted to a 1927 bas« 
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where the minimum-age standard of the State law had not been 
raised in 1934 or 1935, or prior to May 31, 1936, show that a definite 
return to the use of child labor began in June 1935, immediately after 
the invalidation of the N. R. A. codes. According to these figures, 
during the period June 1, 1935 to May 31, 1936 (the post-N. R. A. 
year), there occurred an increase of 167 percent (from 7,476 to 19,937) 
in the total number of 14- and 15-year old children leaving school for 
work, as compared with the corresponding number in the calendar 
year 1934. In the 33 cities represented in table 1, the rate for children 
who were certificated rose from 70 per 10,000 in 1934 to 202 in the 
post-N. R. A. year. 

One effect of the 16-year minimum-age standard set by the codes 
was to stimulate State legislation, and in the period from 1933 to 1936 
progress was made in several States toward the establishment of a 
i6-year minimum age by State law. In the two States, New York 
and Rhode Island, where a basic 16-year minimum age went into 
effect during 1936, there was a decrease of 94 percent in the number 
of children going to work in the last 6 months of that year as compared 
with the last 6 months of 1935. However, in the areas where the 
minimum-age standard was not raised during 1936, that is, where no 
legislative restriction intervened,° the figures for the last half of 1936 
continued the upward trend in the number of children going to work 
shown in the earlier part of the year. The number of children in 
these areas who left school for work in the last half of 1936 increased 
from 3,732 to 5,523, or almost 50 percent, as compared with the last 
6 months of 1935. This followed the general trend of employment, 
because during the last 6 months of 1936 the factory employment 
index was 96.4 as compared with 88.4 in the last 6 months of 1935.° 

Table 2 shows the number of children certificated for their first 
regular employment in 1927, 1929, 1932, 1934, and 1936, and the 
percent of change in 1936 as compared with 1932 and 1934. This 
table gives a fair picture of the decade 1927 to 1936, because no 
important changes occurred in 1928 and the figures for the calendar 
years 1933 and 1935 do not lend themselves to interpretation on a 
yearly basis, since the N. R. A. codes were in effect during a part, but 
only a part, of those years. 





§ 12 States, the District of Columbia, and 76 cities 6 The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
in 18 other States. factory employment, adjusted to a 1927 base. 
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‘TABLE 2. 
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Number of Employment Certificates Issued for Children 14 and 15 Yeu; 


dge in 1927, 1929, 1932, 1934, and 1936, and Percent of Change in 1936 ' 





State and city 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Little Rock 
(California: Los Angele 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Britain 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Delaware: Wilmington 
District of Columbia 
(reorgia 
Illinois: 
Indiana 
Indianapolis 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisville 
Louisiana: New Orleans 
Maine 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
Boston 
Fall River 
Holyoke 
Lawrence 
Lowell. - 
Lynn 
New Bedford 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Michigan: Detroit 
Minnesota 
Missouri: 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Springfield 
Nebraska: Omaha 
New Hampshire 
Manchester 
New Jersey 
Atlantic City 
Bayonne 
Camden 
Elizabeth 
Hoboken 
Jersey City 
Newark 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Trenton 
Union City 
New York 
Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Mt. Vernon 
New York. 
Rochester 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 
Troy 
Utica 
Yonkers 
North Carolina 
Oregon 
Portland 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia . - 
Pittsburgh. 
Reading 


Chicago 


See footnotes, at end of table. 
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361 
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35, 934 
1,476 
470) 
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200) 
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6,410 | 


265 


10, 455 | 


1, 429 


, 553 | 


1932 


142 

5 46 
+31 
271 
3, 500 
382 
LS7 
170 
SYS 
216 
116 
162 
OR | 
254 

216 

65 

J | gv 
13 

164 


5 249 
6 32 
884 
812 

4, 320 
709 
486 


1, 445 
RO 
17, 896 
380 
148 
144 
64 
364 
157 
1, 038 
2Al 
210 
2, 411 


a 
| 277 


223 | 


1934 1936 
0 74 
5 228 79 
1 46 5Y 
100 211 
2, 072 ' O01 
102 415 
Oo 53 
132 134 
133 yA | 
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0) 14 
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0 lv 
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0 215 

33 302 
65 6 29 
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68 114 
2y 44 
53 149 
3Y 51 
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36 69 
28 125 
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19 48 

0 67 
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18 50 
86 132 
v1) 151 
7 15 
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5O | 137 
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203 584 
87 83 
53 264 
3 125 | 336 
0 104 

7, 766 | °9, 035 
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0 | 87 
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Tanie 2.—Number of Employment Certificates Issued for Children 14 and 15 Years of 
ive in 1927, 1929, 1932, 1934, and 1936, and Percent of Change in 1936 '—Continued 





_ 


Number of first regulor employment cer- 


State and city 


pennsylvania—Continued. 
Seranton- ‘ 
W ilkes- Barre 
York 
Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket 
Providence 
Tennessee... .---- 
Knoxville 
Memphis. 
Vermont 
Washington: Seattle ; 
Wisconsin nee . » e 2, 
Milwaukee ae ; 3 


49 


599 
736 


Percent of 
change in 1936 
as compared 

with 


tificates issued 


1929 1936 1932 2 1934 2 


1932 


| 


| 1934 | 


19 | 
137 | 


— 6 
+62 


—55 |. 
+-356 
+144 


—7 


—21 
—17 


—65 
—100 


861 — 100 





| This table includes all States reporting and all 
cities with 50,000 or more population (1930 census) 
reporting 50 or more certificates in 1927, 1929, 1932, 
1934, er 1936. 

? Percent not shown where number of children was 
less than 50 in 1932 or 1934 nor where figures were not 
available or not comparable. 

Includes certificates issued for work outside schoo! 
hours and during vacation. 

4 16-year minimum-age law went into effect in Con- 
necticut in May 1935 and in Pennsylvania in Sep- 
tember 1935. 

Includes certificates issued for work during vaca- 
tion 

6 Practically all of these were 15-year old children; 





minimum age for certification under the law is 15, 


but certificates were issued to a few 14-year old chil- 
dren under special circumstances. 

7 Includes certificates issued for 
school hours. 

* 16-year minimum-age law went into effect in 
September 1936. 

* Includes children receiving certificates for domes- 
tic service in own or other home not included in 1927, 
1929, or 1932. 

10 16-year minimum-age law went into effect in 
July 1936. 

1! Includes reissued certificates. 

2 16-year minimum-age law went into effect 
September 1933 


work outside 


in 


In 1936 in all the States and cities reporting to the Bureau, 21,910 


children 14 and 15 years of age were certificated for their first regular 
employment.’ In localities reporting for both 1932 and 1936 * 
approximately 50,000 children were reported as certificated in the 
former year as compared with approximately 21,500 in the latter 
year. The most important factor in this drop is the fact that since 
1932 six States in the reporting area have established by State law a 
basic 16-year minimum age for employment, as follows: In 1933 
Wisconsin and Utah; in 1935 Connecticut and Pennsylvania; and in 
1936 Rhode Island and New York. The number of certificates issued 
in these areas in 1932 and 1936 is shown in the following tabular 
statement: 


Year 1932 Year 1936 
Wisconsin State _ 253 1 
Salt Lake City, Utah head ; 20 0 
Connecticut State ae os : _ 3, 500 901 
Pennsylvania (11 cities only) __-- -- 3, 52% 548 
Rhode Island (2 cities only) ___ ~~ -- 848 293 
New York State as 26, 865 9, 035 


Total _ _- 35, 009 10, 778 





’ This includes reports from 18 States, from 78 
cities of 50,000 or more population and 50 cities of 
25,000-50,000 population in 21 other States. In addi- 
tion, certificates were issued for 417 children in 1 
State and 2 cities in 2 other States where it was not 
possible to know whether the children were actually 


leaving school, there being no provision for a special 
kind of certificate for work during vacation and out- 
side school hours 

817 States, the District of Columbia, and 69 cities 
of 50,000 or more population in 16 other States. 
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The certificates granted in 1936, in the areas where the 16-\eq, 
minimum age has been established by State law, were issued eitho, 
during the part of the year before the law went into effect or fo, 
employment not covered by these laws. In Massachusetts the «roy 
between 1932 and 1936 which was reported not only for the State 
as a whole but also in all but one of the cities of 50,000 or more popu. 
lation, occurred chiefly in manufacturing and mechanical industries. 
It seems probable that a ruling of the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries in 1935 ® establishing a 16-year minimum age jy 
textile factories, was the controlling factor in this reduction. In other 
States where the State minimum age remained the same there was 
considerable variation from 1932 to 1936. In some localities fewer 
certificates were issued in 1936 than in 1932, and in some a considerable 
increase occurred. 

The increase in the number of certificates issued in 1936 over those 
issued in 1934 is indicative of the rise in employment of 14- and 
15-year old children after the N. R. A. code restrictions were removed. 
The only significant decreases in this period are those in Connecticut 
and in some of the cities in New York and Pennsylvania, where 
16-year minimum-age laws went into effect in 1935 or 1936. 

Analysis of the rates of issuance of employment certificates for 
children 14 and 15 years of age in the individual cities reporting shows 
wide variations among the States, and even among cities in the same 
State, which are significant also of differences in demands for child 
labor, in effective administration of certificate laws, in efforts toward 
prolonging school training for young people, and in other social means 
of control exercised by individual communities. 


Minors 16 and 17 Years of Age 


Information received currently by the Children’s Bureau as to the 
number of young workers of 16 and 17 years of age certificated for 
employment is not so comprehensive as that received for children 14 
and 15 years old, because 16- and 17-year old minors are not so 
generally required to obtain certificates before going to work. In the 
States and cities reporting in 1936,’° more than 96,000 first regular 
certificates were issued for boys and girls of this age group."' Figures 
for 18 cities reporting each year during the decade from 1927 to 1936 
(see table 3) show that the rates of issuance of employment certifi- 
cates for children 16 and 17 years of age increased in 1929 and de- 
creased in 1930, 1931, and 1932, as did the rates for the younger group. 





°A 16-year minimum age for work in textile fac- 10 4 States, the District of Columbia, and 68 cities 
tories was established in 1935 by a stipulation con- | of 50,000 or more population and 33 cities of 25,000 
tained in the regulations promulgated by the Massa- | to 50,000 population in 10 other States. 
chusetts Department of Labor and Industries sus- In some cities, where school attendance is no! 
pending the night-work provision for women in tex- | required beyond 16 years of age, it is not known 
tile manufacturing. whether these minors have left school or are e1- 
ployed onl y outside school hours and during vacation. 
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But in 1933 and 1934, when, notwithstanding a continuing improve- 
ment in business conditions, the national minimum of the N. R. A. 
codes was restricting the employment of children under 16, these 


ves 


140 
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CHART 2.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES FOR CHILDREN 16 AND 17 
YEARS OF AGE AND OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


older boys and girls were going to work in increasing numbers, and this 

increase continued, though to a less marked degree, in 1935 and 1936. 

In chart 2, the changes in indexes of these numbers are compared with 
27844376 
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the changes in the index numbers of factory employment fo; each 
year, and a very close correspondence is seen between the tw: Ac 
the minimum age provisions of the N. R. A. codes did not affeo, 
children of 16 and 17 years except in especially hazardous enploy. 
ments, there was no deterring influence to keep the trend of indwstriy| 
activity from controlling the employment of these minors. 


TaBLe 3.— Number, Rate, and Percent of Change—Minors 16 and 17 Years of A 


“ . d J af Jor 
Whom Employment Certificates Were Issued, 1927-36 ' 





Minors 16 and 17 years of age for who 
regular employment certificates wer: 


Year Perc 

Number per | chang: 

Number? | 10,000 minors aS COI 

of these ages With pre 

0g7.......3 , 28, 893 1, 362 
1928 : 30, 585 1, 412 
1929 we 38, 453 1, 740 
1930 27, 793 1, 234 
1931 ; 23, 403 | 1, 022 
1932 5 19, 972 | 872 
1933___ 21,977 Yh2 
1934 26, 754 1, 159 
1935___ =a 27, 100 1, 174 
1, 232 


1936__ — 3 28, 454 





! This table includes figures from 18 cities of 50,000 | are for 16-year old minors; laws did not rey 
or more —— (1930 census) reporting to the | issuance of certificates for minors over 16 unti! xe 
Children’s Bureau each year of the period: Buffalo, | tember 1935 in Wisconsin and September 10: 
Cincinnati, Columbus. Dayton, Grand Rapids, | New York State. Figures for New Orlean 
Hamtramck, Kalamazoo, Milwaukee, New Orleans, | girls only. 

New York, Niagara Falls, Rochester, Saginaw, 3 Figures for Hamtramek are for 16-year old minor 
San Francisco, Springfield (Ohio), Toledo, Yonkers, | only. Figures for San Francisco and the Dist: 
and Youngstown. Columbia include certificates issued for work 

? Figures for cities in Wisconsin and New York | school hours and during vacation 





The contrast between the trends for the two age groups is further 
illustrated by table 4, which shows rate of issuance of employment 
certificates for each year from 1929 to 1936 for a group of 16 cities o! 
100,000 or more population from which reports were received for both: 
14- and 15-, and 16-and 17-year old children during this period. The 
increase in rate of 24 percent in 1934 over 1932 for the 16- and 17-year 
old minors contrasts with a decrease of 78 percent for the 14- and 15- 
year old children in the same period. After 1934, on the other hand, 
there was an increase in the rate for both groups. 
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TABLE 4. Number, Rate, and Percent of Change—Children 14 and 15, 16 and 17 Years 
of Age for Whom Employment Certificates Were Issued, 1929-36 ' 


ae 





Children for whom first regular employment certificates were 


issued 
14 and 15 years of age 16 and 17 years of age 
Year 
> > 
Number Percent Number Percent 
per 10,000 | Of change per 10,000 | Of change 
Number 2) children | '” rate as Number 3| children | '™ rate as 
compared . | compared 
of these ‘ith of these ith : 
ages with pre- ages with pre- 
. vious year vious year 
wy $8, 038 1, 267 11, US4 1, 704 
130 35, 748 v2 27.4 31, 671 1, 258 — 26, 2 
3] 2s, 713 726 21. 1 27, 532 1,072 —14.8 
1432 22, 400 ares | 23.7 23, 771 W25 , 13.7 
933 14, 613 366 33.9 26, 553 1, 028 +10. 6 
q34 1, O56 124 66. | 20, 666 1, 1438 +31.7 
aan 4 30, 521 1,176 +2.9 
PostsN. R. A. year (June 1935-May 
1Q3¢ 13, O19 326 +162.9 
136 4 34, 719 1, 338 +13.8 





This table includes figures from 16 cities of 100,C00 
r more population (1930 census) reporting to the 
Children’s Bureau each year of the period: Albany, 
Boston, Buffalo, Fall River, Grand Rapids, Los | minors: law did not require issuance of certificates 
{ngeles, New York, Oakland, Rochester, San Diego, | for minors over 16 until September 1936. 
san Franciseo, Somerville (Mass.), Syracuse, Utica, | ‘4 Figures for 1935 and 1936 for the 14- and 15-year old 
Washington (D. C.), and Yonkers. children are given only for the post-N. R. A. year, 

Figures for Grand Rapids are for 15-year old | June 1, 1935, to May 31, 1936. 


children; law does not permit issuance of certificates 
for 14-year old children. 
Figures for cities in New York are for 16-year old 








Table 5 shows in detail for all States and cities reporting to the 
Bureau the actual number of boys and girls 16 and 17 years of age 
receiving first regular certificates in the years 1927, 1929, 1932, 1934, 
and 1936, and the percent of change in 1936 as compared with 1932 
and 1934. This gives a comprehensive picture of the 10-year period. 
The almost universal decreases in 1932 reflect the unemployment 
situation in that year, and the upward trend in 1934 and 1936 follows 
the line of increasing industrial activity. In the 3 States, the District 
of Columbia, and 55 cities in 10 other States from which comparable 


information for 1935 and 1936 was received, an increase of 23 percent 


was shown in the number of these certificates issued in the latter year 
as compared with the former year (from 61,718 to 75,724). This 
increase, however, was very unevenly distributed, 23 cities showing 
an increase of 50 percent or more, while a few cities showed decreases 


varying from 3 to 27 percent. Increases for the past 5 years in com- 
parable States and cities reporting each year are shown in table 6. 
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TaBie 5.—Number of Employment Certificates Issued for Children 16 and 17 


Age in 1927, 


1929, 1932, 1934, and 1936, and Percent of Change in 1936 





State and city 


Number of first regular employment certifi- 
cates issued 




















1927 1929 1932 1934 1936 
wbnehizes 3 ——| —— — ae a 
Alabama... - ..| 31,655 $663 | 3463 | 31,575 
Birmingham . | 3338 314 313 3 92 
Mobile_- . 3 64 = 23 310 34 
Montgomery... 3 63 313 3 21 3 62 
California: 
Berkeley... 182 93 101 
Fresno... 299 142 183 
Glendale. A 91 
Long Beach. 64 | 62 149 
Los Angeles. , 311 2, 275 2,074 |} 2,739 
Oakland. 1, 528 | 565 290 643 
Sacramento. 318 | 143 213 289 
San Diego__. 486 320 382 206 322 
San Francisco. 2, 160 2, 037 869 890 | 41,075 
San Jose. __. + See” 171 198 265 
District of Columbia_. 1,848 | 1,175 1,531 | 4 2,39: 
Louisiana: New Orleans 5 384 | 5 364 5 208 17 § 163 
Massachusetts: 
Boston... 5,173 2, 212 1, 841 3, 744 
Brockton. .__- j 278 | 321 
Cambridge_.--_. y 541 S66 
Fall River- 630 481 R73 1,472 
Holyoke - - oul 6s. 93 165 | 306 
Lawrence. 665 843 407 773 
Lowell ie. “ 1, 253 659 1,315 
Lynn__. , 398 254 197 345 
Malden__ aes Sa 206 | 184 4 334 
Medford_.___- 158 220 4 325 
New Bedford. 357 705 1, 334 
Newton____. 64 | 81 | 104 
Quincy_____.. os oy .-| 550 | 43] 
Somerville ‘ 975 400 502 | 891 
Spring field_ 1, 014 724 1,158 
Worcester. 959 1,723 
Michigan: 
Dearborn -. taf 75) 7145] #13 
Detroit__ 1) Pe oe 2,074 4,113 6, 361 
Flint__ rS- pip iae | 153 326 495 
Grand Rapids... 688 985 176 | 215 | 549 
Hamtramek___- 319 578 238 | 456 | 6 96 
Highland Park. pacabet 361 | 74 | 155 4 207 
Jackson - eae tet, Agee I 41 | 68 50 
Kalamazoo 175 | 228 | 33 | 16 41 
Sako eaten iS cAI 3. el : | 135 171 
Pontiac. __. haa pidd des - 116 33 | 82 
Saginaw. 689 675 37 | 0 12 
New York__. .| 3 29, 602 | 3 17,893 | 3 24, 584 | ° 25,719 
Albany__. “Al 3309 | 3 187 3 265 9 284 
Binghamton.__-_ - 3 269 | 3117 | 3176 9153 
a $1,475 | 21,877 | 31,155 | 31,638 | 2,105 
Mount Vernon... re ee 385 | 389 | 995 
New Rochelle.. 791 | 370 | 37] * 64 
New York_.._._. _|3 12, 226 | 318,841 | 3 12,765 |? 18 100 | ° 17, 084 
Niagara Falls__- | 3274 $217 | 3 47 | * 66 | 9 135 
Rochester... . | $960 | 21,220 | 3 573 | 3 628 | 9 683 
NEED dittigieesc<cchen-conekeiines takeout $429; 125) +%173| «179 
Syracuse..._____. | 3225; 2361) »*148| 3233 9 357 
roy.... spastaiiaieteteas $174 3 47 | 381 | 9125 
Utiees aii. - ahi SBE oo bak 3277 3173 | 3142 94128 
Yonkers.___- .| 3323 3 292 3 235 238 | 248 
Ohio 
Akron._._. | 1,133] 1,036| 425 787 | 733 
 - 3 EA Oe Bea To 174 306 443 
Cincinnati. ___. 2,955 | 3,114 1, 183 1,190 1, 578 
Cleveland._.__. ‘ Die SR 8, 748 3, 631 5,605 | 46,521 
Cleveland Heights... ES, Sa 13 31 | 24 
Columbus........___. ‘ 991 1, 200 536 514 | 1,017 
Dayton... SE ABO i 638 807 306 = 648 
Hamilton_....______ ERLE NE SEE. 41 74 
Red RN Oe CNR NpeYY ety 2 65 107 101 
Springfield... nniciblaw denied 410 | 431 143 184 | 330 
RS | 1,48 1, 889 549 1,184 | 1,222 | 
Youngstown....____ ‘ Sal 779 | 1,026 582 726 | 816 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TapLeE 5.—Number of Employment Certificates Issued for Children 16 and 17 Years of 
Age in 1927, 1929, 1932, 1934, and 1936, and Percent of Change in 1936 —Contd. 








— 


State and city 
| 
| E 
| 1927 


| Percent of 
change in 1936 


Number of first regular employment certifi- 


cates issued 


1929 












Oklahoma: } | 
Oklahoma City --- ; 
Tulsa. ---- gars a 
Oregon....---- 1, 687 * 
Portland__- } | 
Pennsylvania: 

Altoona-.--- és 
Bethlehem - 
Chester - - -- 

OO, = 
Harrisburg- 
Johnstown. 
Lancaster. - - 
McKeesport 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh - 
Reading..--- 
Seranton. --- 
Wilkes-Barre- 
Wee, 6s ->-i4 
Tennessee: Knoxville 
Utah: Salt Lake City 311 
Washington: Seattle ‘ 
Wisconsin... ..-.--- 3 4, 656 
Milwaukee 3 2, 009 


428 | 


35, 740 | 
3 2, 672 


| 


} 


| 


1932 1934 


| 1936 


3 91 13 
65 63 15 
315 237 47 

112 | 25 


tnt 
to 
— 


109 16 
10 4, 870 
10 780 
10 1, 043 
10 313 
10 164 
10 110 | 


761 °&#&50 40) 


156 89 122 
525 | 281 380 
3 692 | 469 | 111,817 | 
3 337 202 11 652 | 


wo w 


as compared 


with 


1932 | 


=—47 | 
—22 
—28 
+163 | 
+93 | 


1934 


+48 
+140 
+102 


+129 


223 

















1 This table includes all States reporting and all 
cities with 50,000 or more population (1930 census) 
reporting in 1927, 1929, 1932, 1934, or 1936. 

? Percent not shown where number of minors 
was less than 50 in 1932 or 1934, nor where figures 
were not available or not comparable. 

3 Includes only 16-year old minors; law does not 
require certificates for 17-year old minors 

‘Ineludes certificates issued for work outside 
school hours and during vacation. 

5’ Number of girls for whom regular certificates 
were issued; law does not require certificates for boys 
of these ages. 

6 Includes only 16-year old minors. 

’ Figures from 2 districts only; no report received 
from third district. 

§ Figures from 1 district only; no reports received 
from 2 other districts. 


minors. 


minors. 





* Includes only 16-year old minors; law changed 
Sept. 1, 1936, to include certification of 17-year old 


Certificates issued Sept. 1, 1936-Dec. 31, 


1936 for 17-year old minors as follows: Albany, 71; 
Binghamton, 24; Buffalo, 149; Mount Vernon, 24; 
New Rochelle, 6; New York City, 3,468; Niagara 
Falls, 4; Rochester, 156; Schenectady, 91; Syracuse. 
51; Troy, 37; Utica, 22; Yonkers, 59; New York 
State, 5,111. 

10 Pennsylvania law changed in September 1935 
to include certification of 16- and 17-year old minors. 

11 Includes only 16-yearjold minors; law changed 
Sept. 1, 1935, to include certification of 17-year old 


Certificates issued to 17-year old minors 





Year 


Number | compared 


Minors 16 and 17 
years of age for 
whom first regular 
employment cer- 
tificates were is- 
sued 





Percent of 
increase as 











with pre- 

vious year 
1932._ _- pectedel (. - 7 
1933... ? 51, 247 +15. 4 
1934... ... POT ISRES : ..---| 54,920 +7.2 
1935 _ _ - wna anaeeereen-2--22-se-ee| 59, 073 +7.6 
ee soeliadidia | 71, 999 21.9 
















' This table includes all States reporting and all 
cities of 50,000 or more population (1930 census) 
reporting to the Children’s Bureau each year of the 


during 1936, as follows: Wisconsin, 2,506; Milwau- 
kee, 805. 


TaBLe 6.—Minors 16 and 17 Years of Age for Whom Certificates Were Issued and Percent 
of Increase as Compared With Previous Year, 1932-36 ' 


period: 3 States, the District of Columbia, and 48 
cities in 9 other States. 
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Sex of Children Going to Work 


In the States and cities that reported in each of the 5 years {yoy 
1927 to 1931, the proportion of boys in each year exceeded th. 
girls by 10 to 14 percent. In 1930, 55 percent of the children eo)i 
icated were boys, a sex distribution practically the same as {hy 
shown by the 1930 census for this age group in nonagricultural jo), 
pations. In 1931, however, there was a considerable increase in {},, 
proportion of girls, and the certificate figures showed practically {). 
same number of girls as of boys entering employment.'” 

In the following 5 years the proportion of girls 14 and 15 years oj 
age entering employment increased up to 1936, a fact whieh, as fy, 
as the employment of young children is concerned, reflected a shifj 
from manufacturing industries—in which the younger employees are 
mostly boys—to other types of work in which more girls than boys 
are employed (table 7). 


TABLE 7.—Sex Distribution of Children 14 and 15 Years of Age for Whom First Regula 
Employment Certificates Were Isswed, 1932-36 ' 





Number Percent 
Year 
Total Boys Girls Total Boys (iin 
1932 | 43, 415 20, 571 22, 844 100. 0 47.4 2 
1933 2_ 30, 226 12, 681 17, 545 100.0 12.0 iS 
1934 10, 739 1, 864 8,875 100. 0 17.4 XY 
1935 3 , 17, 502 | 7, 169 10, 333 100. 0 $1.0 } 
1936 4 ; 18, 710 9, 800 &, 910 100. 0 52. 4 { 





1 This table includes all States reporting and al! 2 16-year minimum-age law went into effect 
cities of 50,000 or more population (1930 census) | Wisconsin in September 1933 
reporting data on sex each year of the period: 12 > 16-year minimum-age law went into eff 
States, the District of Columbia, and 82 cities in 18 | Pennsylvania in September 1935 
other States. Figures for the State of Maine and the ‘16-year minimum-age law went into effe: 
cities in Michigan and Rhode Island are for 15-year | Rhode Island in July 1936 and in New York 
old children; laws do not permit issuance of certifi- | September 1936. 
cates for 14-year old children 


Among 16- and 17-year old workers, the number of boys exceeded 
the number of girls by 10 percent in 1927, but the proportion of girls 
increased from year to year until in 1931 the number going to work 
was approximately the same for both sexes. In the years from 1932 


to 1936 the figures for the States and cities reporting for all 5 years 
showed a slight rise in the proportion of girls in 1932, and a decrease 


in 1933 and 1934. Since that time there has been little change in 
the proportion (table 8). 





12 See Trend of Child Labor in the United States, | from the Monthly Labor Review (December 
1920-31. Reprinted by the U.S. Children’s Bureau | of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 8.—Sex Distribution of Minors 16 and 17 Years of Age for Whom First Regular 
Employment Certificates Were Issued, 1932-36 ! 





a Number ? Percent 

0] 
5 Year ‘meee 

; | 
ne Total Boys Girls | Total Boys Girls 
Lat - 
7 1039 | 39, 769 | 18, 926 20, 843 100. 0 | 47.6 52. 4 

1933 45, 892 | 23, 178 22,714 | 100.0 | 50. 5 49.5 

he 1934 47, 983 | 25, 651 | 22, 332 100.0 | 53. 5 46.5 
1035 51, 589 27, 608 23, 981 100.0 53. 5 46. 5 
he 1936 67, 963 36, 650 31, 313 100. 0 53.9 46. 1 





This table includes all States reporting and all | minors only; the laws did not require the issuance of 

cities of 50,000 or more population (1930 census) re- | certificates for minors over 16 until September 1935 in 

norting data on sex each year of the period: 2 States, | Wisconsin and September 1936 in New York. Fig- 

the Distriet of Columbia, and 58 cities in 9 other | ures for 1936 for Wisconsin include both 16- and 17- 

States year old minors and for the|cities in New York in- 
1 Figures for the years 1932-35 for the State of Wis- | clude 16-year old minors only. 

consin and the cities in New York are for 16-year old 





Occupations Entered by Children Going to Work 


Children 14 and 15 years old 


ar 


The changes in occupations entered by children 14 and 15 years of 
age going to work for the first time reflect changes both in employ- 
ment opportunities and in legislative restrictions. The 1930 census 
reports showed that the number of children under 16 in manufacturing 
and mechanical occupations had decreased during the decade 1920 to 
1929 by a much larger percentage than the proportion of children in the 
trade and service occupations, and this tendency is becoming more and 
more evident in employment-certificate figures. During the period 
1929-36 (table 9) the proportion of children who went to work in 
manufacturing establishments decreased from nearly 50 percent in 
1929 (49.4) to less than 20 percent (17.7) in 1936; there were slight 
increases in the percent of children entering mercantile occupations 
(from 16.9 to 21.9 percent) and messenger and delivery work (from 
14.0 to 19.5 percent). The great increase, however, counterbalancing 
the decrease in manufacturing and mechanical work, occurred in the 
domestie- and personal-service group (from 9.8 to 32.2 percent). 
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TABLE 9.—Occupations Entered by Children 14 and 15 Years of Age for Who 


Regular Employment Certificates Were Issued 1929-36 ' 





Children 14 and 15 years of age for whom certificates w 














ere | 


Percent entering specified occupations 
Year | peamatae- 

Number turing | Domestic Messen- 

All oceu- | and me- | Mere ~- | and per- | ger and 
pations | chanical | “ peal | sonal | delivery 

| occupa- | pa service | work 

| tions | 

» es 100.0 | 49. 4 16.9 98} 140 
aa } 18, 718 100. 0 | 43.1 18.9 15.8 | 14.2 
, wee o | 12,443 100.0 | 41.8 18. 6 20. 4 | 11.5 
SE, stn; stepahhe sth dabiai-dinabiond | 7645] 1000] 36.2 18.0 26. 1 10.9 
kee wall 5, 578 100. 0 | 45.9 12. 5 27.4 | 8.1 
1934__ 1, 475 100. 0 | 1.2 8.5 | 82. 4 2.7 
1935 3. 2, 586 100. 0 12.4 16.2 | 51.2 10. 4 
1936 4__ 3, 529 100. 0 | 17.7 21.9 32. 2 | 19. 5 
















First 


SO 


fo 


la 


T 





1 This table includes all States reporting and all | 


a | 216-year minimum-age law went 
cities of 50,000 or more population (1930 census) | Wisconsin in September 1933. 
reporting occupation to the 


hildren’s Bureau each | 4 16-year minimum-age law went 
year of the period: 7 States, the District of Columbia, | Pennsylvania in September 1935. 
and 33 cities in 13 other States. Figures for cities in 4 16-year minimum-age law went 
Michigan and Rhode Island are for 15-year old | Rhode Island in July 1936 and in 
children; laws do not permit issuance of certificates | September 1936, 
for 14-year old children. 





Employment in manufacturing, and to a lesser extent 

a =) 
decreased during the depression years because of lack of 
almost disappeared while the N. R. A. codes were in effect. 


into 


Ne \\ 


in 
jot 


A COln- 
parison of occupations entered by children in 1934, and in the | 


month period imnrediately following the invalidation of the N 


codes, for cities and States reporting occupations in each of sece years, 
showed that only 6 percent entered manufacturing and mercantile 
occupations in 1934 as compared with 30 percent in the post-N. R. A 
On the other hand, the proportion entering the domestic- 
personal-service occupations (chiefly girls) decreased from 85 percent 


year. 


in 1934 to 45 percent in the post-N. R. A. year (table 10). 


TaBLe 10.—Occupations Entered by Children 14 and 15 


Years of Age for Whom First 
Regular Employment Certificates Were Issued, 1934 and Post-N. R. A. Year ' 


trade. 


and 


Ss, 


‘) 


-R.A 


and 























| Number of children ? Percentage distribut 
Occupation | Post- N. _R.. A. | Post-N. R.A 
‘ year (June | year (June 
| = 1935-May 1934 1935-Ma 
1936) | 193¢ 
Total for whom occupation was reported _. | 2, 678 6, 580 ie 100. 0 
Manufacturing and mechanical. - - , 23 z . 899 0. 8 
Se cit awnniine 133 1, 091 5.0 | 
SS es ae eee 15 112 ; ; 5 | 
Outside messenger and delivery 67 1, 003 
Domestic and personal service - - Aki 2 275 2, 97 alii = 1 1a 
Own home..___- Se 1, 356 1, 322 ~ 50.6 | 
Other private household__..____- 869 1, 322 32. 5 | 
Other domestic and personal serv ice 54 328 2.0 | 
— —— — a — 
TE Be Oa 161 503 | 6.0 | 








1 This table includes only the States and cities 
which did not have 16-year minimum-age laws be- 
tween January 1934 and May 1936 and which had 


no changes in minimum-age laws during the period. | 14-year old children. 


? Figures for the State of Maine and the cit! 
Michigan and Rhode Island are for 15-year old 
dren; laws do not permit issuance of certificat: 
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The occupational trend shown in the figures for the year 1936 is 
approximately the same as that for the post-N. R. A. year. About 
one-eighth of the children were in manufacturing and mechanical oc- 
cupations ; about one-fifth in mercantile and office work; one-fifth in 
outside-messenger work; and nearly two-fifths in domestic and per- 
sonal service. About one-half of this latter group were certificated 
to work in their own homes, but a large proportion were certificated 
for work in other private households, or in hotels or restaurants, in 
laundries, or in other types of personal service (table 11). 


First 


Taste 11.—Occupations Entered by Children 14 and 15 Years of Age for Whom First 
Regular Employment Certificates Were Issued in 1936 











“> Number | Percentage 
Occupation of distribu- 
— children | tion 

= | 
; = | 

Total for whom occupation was reported _ - --| 15,618 | 100. 0 

Manufacturing and mechanical-. ae 12.2 

leit a ete RR , 2, 468 15.8 

Ee ‘ 560 3.6 

Outside messenger and delivery -- --._---- 3, 310 21.2 

de Domestic and personal service 5,914 | 37.9 

ind ee iat aceite 3, 318 21.3 

Other private household - el 1, 864 11.9 

m- Other domestic and personal service-- 649 4.2 

Personal service, type not reported. - 83 0.5 

‘) a a 

I Other _ -- : 1 1, 453 9.3 
\ | : 





! Includes 901 certificates most of which were issued for domestic and personal service. 


Minors 16 and 17 Years of Age 


Between 1929 and 1936 employment of minors 16 and 17 years of 
age in manufacturing and mechanical occupations decreased, as in 
the 14- and 15-year old group, though not as sharply for the older 
as for the younger group, and employment in domestic service and 
personal-service occupations increased. A reversal of this trend how- 
ever began in 1935 when the percent in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical occupations increased from 14 to 21, and the percent in the 
domestic and personal occupations decreased from 41 to 35. The 
proportion in mercantile occupations and messenger and delivery 
work remained fairly constant (table 12). In the States and cities 
for which occupations entered by boys and girls 16 and 17 years of 
age were reported for both 1935 and 1936 (table 13), there was an 
increase from 26 to 30 percent in the proportion in manufacturing and 
mechanical occupations and a corresponding decrease in the propor- 
tion entering domestic-service and personal-service occupations. A 
larger proportion of the latter group than of the 14- and 15-year old 
minors went to work in private households other than their own, or 
in hotels or restaurants, or in other types of personal service. The 
proportion in mercantile, office, and outside-messenger and delivery 
work remained almost the same in the 2 years. 
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TaBLe 12.—Occupations Entered by Minors 16 and 17 Years of Age for W hw, 


/ irst 
Regular Employment Certificates Were Issued, 1929-36 ' 





j —— 


Minors 16 and 17 years of age for whom certificates were is 


Percent entering specified occupation 





Year | 
i P | 
Number | eee | | 
A turing | Mercan- | Domestic! Messen 
occupa- | and me- | tile and | ger and 
| tions | Chanical | occupa- | personal | delivery 
: | occupa- tions | service work 
tions | 
| 
| | | | 
1929 26, 047 | 100. 0 40.1 | 22. 2 14.4 9.1 
1930. | 17,224 | 100. 0 | 28.1 | 24.7 | 24.2 9.9 
1931 | 14,521 | 100. 0 22. 4 | 25. 5 | 31.8 8.3 
1932. 10,491 | 100.0 17.1 23.3 | 37.3 9.1 
1933 | 10, 277 | 100. 0 18.4 21.9 36, 2 11 
1934 | 11, 657 | 100. 0 14.3 | 0.3 42.8 11.8 ) 
1935 | 12, 247 | 100. 0 13. 6 21.8 41.0 13 
1936 | 20,058 | 100. 0 2.5 20. 4 35. 0 12 





! This table includes all States reporting and all { cities in New York are for 16-year old mi: 
cities of 50,000 or more population (1930 census) | the laws did not require the issuance of cer 
reporting occupation to the Children’s Bureau each | for minors over 16 until September 1935 in W 
year of the period: The State of Wisconsin, the Dis- | and September 1936 in New York 
trict of Columbia, 5 cities in C alifornia, 1 city in| for Wisconsin include both 16- 
Massachusetts, 2 cities in Michigan, 2 cities in New | minors and for the cities in New York 
York, and 5 cities in Ohio. Figures for the years | 16-year old minors only. 
from 1929 to 1935 for the State of Wisconsin and the 


Figure 
and 





TaBLe 13.—Occupations Entered by Minors 16 and 17 Years of Age for Whom Firs: 
Regular Employment Certificates Were Issued, 1935 and 1936 





| 


Miners for whom certificates were issu: 


| 
Occupation Percentage dist 


Number 


1935 | 1936 2 1935 
Total for whom occupation was reported - 34, 020 | 49, 720 100. 0 ( 
Manufacturing and mechanical 8, 719 | 14, 742 | 25. 6 
Mercantile__ -- Tene ; 7, 228 | 10, 471 | 21.3 
Office _ _ - 865 | 1, 215 | 2. 5 
Outside messenger and deliv ery. ‘ 3, 945 6, 323 | 11.6 
Domestic and personal service. | 11, 409 | 14, 340 33. 5 8.4 
Own home.. | 4,817 | 4, 852 | 14.2 
Other private household _ a 4, 659 | 5, 804 | 13. 6 7 
Other domestic and personal service 1, 933 3, 684 5.7 
Sh intpnatndiatsetdabdoadad 1, 854 | 2, 629 | 5.5 





! Figures for the States of Alabama and Wisconsin | only; law did not require issuance of certificat: 
and the cities in Michigan and New York are for | minors over 16. The Wisconsin law changed 
16-year old minors only; law did not require issuance | September 1935 to include certification of 17-year 0 
of certificates for minors over 16. minors and the figures for 1936 for Wisconsin are { 

? Figures for the State of Alabama and the cities in | both 16- and 17-year old minors. 

Michigan and New York are for 16-year old minors 


Schooling of Children Going to Work 


Seventy-two percent of the 14- and 15-year old children going to 
work in 1936 had completed the eighth or a higher grade. As a result 
not only of advances in State child-labor and school-attendance laws, 
but also of an increased social impetus toward prolonging schoo! 
attendance for children, there has been during the past 10 years 3 
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oradual increase in the percentage of the children who had at least an 
eighth-grade education before leaving school for work. This increase, 
in comparable localities, was from 58 percent in 1927 to 75 percent in 
1936. Where the standards in 1936 were still comparatively low— 
that is, in States with a 14-year minimum age and an educational 
requirement less than completion of the eighth grade—a much smaller 
proportion (only 51 percent) of the children going to work had finished 
the elementary school. 

A higher percentage of the 16- and 17-year old group than of the 14- 
and 15-year old bt had completed the eighth or a higher grade 
(84 percent and 72 percent, respectively). 


Kvidence of Age 


It is axiomatic in good child-labor-law enforcement that reliable 
evidence of age must be required for the issuance of work certificates, 
in order to prevent the employment of children under the legal age. 
Administrators of labor laws consider a birth certificate as the best 
evidence of age, and a baptismal record as the next best. Most of 
the other types of evidence are much less reliable. In the enforcement 
of the Federal child-labor laws, experience showed that it was neces- 
sury to serutinize all types of documentary evidence carefully, and 
to accept school records and parents’ affidavits only as a last resort, 
and then only as corroboration of the physician’s certificate of age. 
During the past 10 years there has been an increase in the percentage 
of children 14 and 15 years of age for whom birth certificates were 
accepted as evidence of age for employment certificates. In 1927 only 
17 percent of the children in the States and cities reporting obtained 
their employment certificates on the basis of birth certificates, while 
in 1936, 67 percent presented birth certificates. In 7 States, the 
District of Columbia, and 40 cities in 7 other States at least 90 percent 
of the certificates were issued on either birth or baptismal certificates, 
while on the other hand, in 1 State and 27 cities in 12 other States the 
school record was the predeniinating type of evidence. 

An analysis of the type of evidence accepted as proof of age for 
1\6- and 17-year old minors showed a somewhat smaller predominance 
of birth certificates and a larger proportion of school records than for 
l4- and 15-year old minors. Sixty-one percent of the certificates 
issued for the older group in 1936 were granted on the basis of birth 
certificates and 15 percent on the basis of school records. 


Outlook and Needs in Field of Child Labor 


Although significant advances in State legislation have been made 
in the past few years, aimed at preventing the industrial employment 
of children under 16 years of age, there are still 38 States permitting 
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children of 14 or 15 years to leave school for work. Expe 
under the national minimum-age standards of the N. R. A. 
showed that industry could easily replace these young peop) 
older workers. More and more the general public is coming 

view that it is socially wasteful to allow children of 14 and 15 

to cut short their school training to take up jobs that in gene: 
poorly paid and of little training value, and more and more for 
looking employers are coming to see the advantages of emplo\ 
boys and girls of 16 and over rather than those of 14 and 15 year 
Nevertheless the employment of children under 16 during the | 
‘decade has fluctuated with general business conditions wheneye; 
legal restriction did not intervene to change the trend. The increases 
in the number of children under 16 years leaving school for work }ot] 
in the last half of 1935 after the N. R. A. codes (with their 16-ye,, 
minimum) were declared unconstitutional, and in 1936, show that 
further legislative restriction is necessary if we are to insure to 
children of 14 and 15 years the protection their best interest requires, 
Moreover, the increase during the same period in employment of the 
older group of boys and girls—those 16 and 17 years old—emphasizes 
the fact that further attention should be given both to raising the 
legislative standards for workers in this age group and to obtaining 
efficient administration of such legislation.. It is important in al 
States, and especially in States where the minimum age for employ- 
ment has been raised to 16 years, that the full protection of the 
employment-certificate system be given to boys and girls of 1¢ 
and 17 years, not only to prevent employment under the legal ac 
but also to aid in the enforcement of other laws affecting them, such 
as those relating to hours of work and to hazardous employments 
The development of such a system, moreover, furnishes to a respon- 
sible public agency the means of keeping in touch with the young 
worker during the first years of his industrial life and providing him 
with vocational guidance and counseling, assistance in finding work, 
and health supervision. 

A strong point of the employment-certificate system, as it lias 
related to children under 16, has been the possibility of dovetailing 
its administration with that of the compulsory school-attendanc 
laws, because in most States children have been required to attend 
school up to the age of 16 years unless they have been certificated for 
employment. The development of a well-administered certificate 
system applying to children up to the age of 18, supplemented bj 
school-attendance laws requiring children under this age to attend 
school if not at work, is an outstanding need in legislation. 
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LABOR REQUIREMENTS IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CLAY PRODUCTS 


By Bernarv H. Toprxtis, Bureau of Labor Statistics ! 


HOW MUCH labor is created if a thousand bricks are used in the 
construction of a project? A ton of structural tile? A hundred 
square feet of wall tile or ceramic floor tile? The answers to pertinent 
questions such as these form a basis for estimating the effect of public 
or private expenditures for construction upon employment. Labor 
at the site of construction is readily determined from the pay-roll 
records of contractors. It is more difficult, however, to determine 
the labor involved away from the site, in the mines or quarries, in 
brickyards, and in transportation. To measure the effects of orders 
for construction materials on private employment, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has been conducting a series of man-hour studies on 
basic materials used on construction projects. The present study, 
the fifth in the series,” analyzes the labor requirements in the produc- 
tion and distribution of clay products. 


Summary of Findings 


On the basis of the data collected it is estimated that a mile of 
sewerage system using 1,056 tons of 36-inch glazed clay sewer pipe 
required over 24,000 man-hours of employment in production and 
transportation to the site of construction. Every hundred square 
feet of wall tile involved 26.7 man-hours of labor away from the site 
and every hundred square feet of ceramic floor tile, 22.0 man-hours. 

The 1,232 bricks, 8 x 24% x 3% inches, used to construct a hundred 
square feet of 8-inch brick wall created more than 17.9 man-hours of 
labor away from the site when common brick was used, and 25.7 
man-hours when the wall was faced with machine-molded face brick. 
One hundred square feet of wall constructed of 4-inch brick facing 
and 4-inch tile ‘‘back-up” required 616 machine-molded face bricks 
and 100 structural tiles. The labor required to produce the brick 
and tile and to deliver the products to the construction site amounted 
to 22.8 man-hours. 





' Prepared under the direction of Herman B. Byer, | Labor Review, May 1935, p. 1155 (steel manufac- 
Chief of the Division of Construction and Public | ture); March 1936, p. 564 (cement production); May 
Employment. 1937, p. 1136 (lumber production); October 1937, p. 

‘For previous articles in this series see Monthly | 846 (rail transportation of construction materials). 
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Every 616 face bricks and 190 board feet of lumber requi: 
hundred square feet of wood wall with brick facing created 12.4 
hours in the brick industry and 6.2 man-hours in the lumber ind) 
respectively, a total of 19.1 man-hours. 


Importance of Industry 


The principal clay products used in construction are commoy 
brick, face brick, paving brick, structural tile, sewer pipe, flue lining, 
wall coping, wall tile, and floor tile. These products are used extey. 
sively in the construction of walls, piers, partitions, fire-proof floors 
conduits, houses, and other similar projects. Approximately ¢) 
percent of the value of all clay products other than pottery and yop. 
clay refractories, produced in the United States during 1935 wa 
comprised of these products. 

The clay-products industry is an important consumer of fuel an 
power. In 1929 the manufacture of clay products consumed 4 per. 
cent of all bituminous coal used by manufacturing industries in the 
United States and was exceeded only by the iron and steel, cement. 
coke, and gas industries. 


Scope and Method of Bureau’s Study 


The production of clay products is essentially a local industry. 
In the determination of the labor involved in the production and dis- 
tribution of clay products, the pay rolls and labor-cost records of 68 
representative manufacturers of common brick, face brick, paving 
brick, structural tile, sewer pipe, flue lining, wall coping, wall tile, 
and ceramic floor tile were studied. The sample covered 6 percent 
of all establishments engaged in the production of clay products othe 
than pottery and nonclay refractories in 1935, and 17 percent of the 
annual production. 

In determining the total amount of labor involved in the production 
of clay products, the production records for the individual establish- 
ments were examined first. From these records the quantities of the 
more important raw materials used in the produciton of a unit of 
each product were determined. 

Data on the labor required to produce the clay used per unit of 


product were taken from the pay-roll records of establishments 
extracting clay at the site of manufacture and also of those extraction 
establishments operating independently of the production of the 
finished product. The man-hours required to produce 1 ton of clay 
were determined by dividing the number of hours worked in extract- 
ing the clay by the number of tons produced.’ Then the man-hours 





* The application of this method gives to every | tivity which implies that it is possible to measure (lie 
ton in the total tonnage of a materia) the same labor | additional units of labur that are required to produce 
requirements. The method used, in other words, | each additional ton of a specified materia! 
is not that of the marginal concept of labor produc- | 
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required to produce 1 ton of clay were multiplied by the number of 
tons required per unit of product. 

The labor involved in the production of coal used for burning clay 
products was computed from data of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. 

The labor involved in producing the power used by plants generat- 
ing their own power was based on data from representative manufac- 
turers of clay products showing the amount of coal required to produce 
the power in manufacturing a unit of product. The labor required 
to mine 1 ton of coal was derived from data of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. Then the labor required to mine sufficient coal to 
generate the power required to manufacture each unit of product was 
determined by multiplying the quantity of coal required per unit 
by the labor required in mining | ton of coal. The man-hours required 
in producing the necessary steam and in attending generators were 
added to this figure, giving the total man-hours necessary to generate 
the power required per unit of manufacture in those establishments 
producing their own power. The labor involved in producing the 
power used by plants which purchased power was estimated on the 
basis of 2.4 man-hours for fuel required to generate 1,000 kilowatt 
hours of purchased electricity. The man-hours involved in the power 
used in producing clay products was an average of the labor re- 
quired in plants producing their own power and in plants purchasing 
electricity. 

The estimate of the labor involved in the production of sand was 
based on published data of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
labor required to produce the lumber used in bracing the clay products 
for shipping was taken from a study of the labor requirements in that 
industry.® 

No estimate was made of the labor involved in the production of 
other materials used in relatively small quantities in the production 
of clay products, i. e., explosives, gasoline, lubricating oil, molds, 
straw, chemicals, rails, rail ties, and miscellaneous supplies. 

The labor involved in transporting the principal raw materials to 
the site of manufacture was determined from a study of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on the labor required to transport construction 
materials. 

The man-hours required to manufacture all clay products included 
in the study are based on the yearly labor requirements, including 
shut-down periods. For the labor required to produce the various 
clay products, the man-hours per unit of manufacture for plants in 
each of the States included in the sample were weighted by the 1935 





‘ For a discussion of the method of computing the | Labor Review, March 1936, p. 564. 
inan-hours required to produce electricity see ‘‘Labor | ‘See “Labor Requirements in Lumber Produc- 
Requirements in Cement Production,”” Monthly | tion,” Monthly Labor Review, May 1937, p. 1136. 
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production figures, published in the United States Census of ) 
factures, in order to reduce any bias inherent in the sample. 

The statistics on common brick were based on a sample of 37 
establishments producing 320,000,000 common brick in 1935 
percent of the total production of the United States for that ye: 

Approximately 120,000,000 face bricks or 21 percent of the 
duction of face brick in the United States in 1935 were produ 
the 26 plants included in the study. 

The five establishments manufacturing paving brick included jy 
the sample, produced approximately 13,000,000 such bricks, or | 
percent of the total production in 1935. 

The man-hours required to produce structural tile were based oy 
the records of 25 establishments producing 200,000 tons of structura] 
tile or 22 percent of the total 1935 production. 

The labor requirements for glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and 
wall coping—three products invariably produced by the same estab- 
lishments—were based on the records of seven producers. These 
establishments manufactured 120,000 tons or 15 percent of the total 
production of these products in 1935. 

The sample included five manufacturers of wall tile producing 
20,000 tons or 44 percent of the 1935 production, and the four manv- 
facturers of ceramic floor tile produced 3,000 tons or 31 percent of the 
total production. 

The labor required in selling and in administration per unit of 
manufacture was derived by dividing the number of man-hours 
worked in selling’ and administration in each establishment in 1935 by 
the total number of units sold by each establishment. 

Clay products are delivered by truck at the site of construction or 
are shipped by rail or boat to a terminal and then trucked to the 
construction site. The percentage of clay products transported by 
each of the three methods was determined from the sales records of 
the various establishments. An analysis of the pay-roll records of 
the establishments indicated the man-hours of labor involved in 
shipping a unit of clay ware to the job by truck. The labor involved 
in shipping by rail was estimated on the basis of a transportation 
study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The man-hours for 
transportation by boat were determined by a survey of shipping-labor 
requirements. The man-hours required for unloading the clay ware 
at the terminal, loading on a truck, and hauling to the construction 
site and unloading were determined by a survey of trucking operations. 
To obtain the transportation man-hour requirements per unit of 
product, the labor involved in each method of transportation was 
weighted by the proportion of the total product which was hauled 
by each method. 
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“Labor Requirements in Rail Transportation of Construction Materials,” Monthly Labor Review 
October 1937, p. 846. 
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Labor Involved in Industrial Production 
Production Processes and Methods 


Clay products are manufactured by molding prepared clay into 
desired shapes. The excessive moisture is then dried out, and the 
clay is hardened by burning in kilns. After the products have been 
burned sufficiently and cooled, they are withdrawn from the kiln, 
sorted, and either loaded on freight cars or trucks and shipped, or 
stored, for future delivery. Although the same general process of 
manufacture is used for all products, specialized machinery and 
techniques are involved in the production of each product. Common 
brick, face brick, paving brick, and structural tile are made by forcing 
clay through a die or mold. Sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping, 
on the other hand, are formed on a steam press, and wall tile and floor 
tile are pressed by special machines. 

Common brick, face brick, paving brick, and structural tile—The clay 
or shale used in the manufacture of brick or structural tile is usually 
dug by steam shovels or quarried and brought from the clay pit to the 
plant in cars. At the plant the clay is shredded and screened. If 
shale is used, it is ground to a fine powder. The screened clay or 
shale is conveyed to the pug mill where it is thoroughly mixed. 

Three methods of manufacture are in use throughout the industry. 
The quantity of water added to temper the clay varies with the method 
used. In the stiff-mud process just enough water is added to make 
the clay pliable. The soft-mud process requires more moisture, water 
being added until the clay is of the consistency of dough. The third 
method, less frequently used, is the dry process—a method by which 
the dry pulverized clay is pressed into shape without the addition of 
moisture. 

Where the stiff-mud process is used, the tempered clay is forced 
through a die to form a continuous ribbon. The ribbon of stiff mud 
is passed on a continuous belt against a sharp edge which cuts it at 
regular intervals. The “green” ware is then loaded by hand onto a 
carrier and wheeled into a drying room. Common brick and face 
brick are manufactured in the same yard by the stiff-mud process. 
This is the only process by which paving brick and structural tile are 
manufactured. ) 

If the soft-mud process is used, the soft clay is not passed through a 
die, but is deposited in steel molds. The molds are placed on pallets 
and loaded onto carriers preparatory to drying. 

In the dry process, the clay is pressed into shape by hydraulic 
machines. As no water is used, no drying is necessary, and the 
“green” bricks are taken immediately from the molding machine to 


the kiln. 
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“Green” clay products made by the stiff- and soft-mud proc: 
the plants studied were dried from 1 to 3 days in the drying 
Then the ware was removed to the kiln and set for burning. In < 
the ware a space is left between the pieces to allow the heat to 
late. This insures even burning. The kiln is a large furnace or 
heating chamber or series of chambers used for the purpose of dryins 
hardening, and burning clay products. The shape, method of . 
tion, and system of heating differ with the type of kiln. Some kil: 
are permanent beehive structures (periodic kilns) and are emptied and 
refilled after each burning. Scove kilns, on the other hand, are tempo. 
rary structures of beehive shape and are built each time the clay are 
is set. When scove kilns are used, the products are not withdraw) 
until shipped. Other kilns are permanent tunnel-like structures eop- 
structed with the heat-producing unit approximately midway of the 
length. The clay ware is placed on cars and moved slowly through 
the entire length of the tunnel, being dried, heated, and cooled in on 
operation. Three to six days are required for burning in periodic an 
scove kilns, the length of time depending on the nature of the clay 
and the desired hardness of the finished ware. The kiln is cooled 
and the ware is loaded on carriers and drawn from the kiln either +, 
a place of storage or to the freight car or truck for shipment. In mos‘ 
instances these operations are performed by hand labor, although i 
some establishments machinery has been introduced. 

Sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping.—Clay or shale with the 
property of drying with even shrinkage and vitrifying without <is- 
tortion is used for manufacturing sewer pipe, flue lining, and wal 
coping. Frequently several kinds of clay or shale are mixed to obtai) 
the proper physical characteristics and broken pipe is also introduced 
to give body to the mixture. The mixture is ground to a powder and 
screened. Water is added to the fine dust until a stiff mud is formed. 
This mud is fed to a press and steam pressure is applied to mold the 
clay into the desired shapes. The “green” ware is inspected, reamed, 
placed on a board, and moved by truck to the drying room. In thi 
drying room the products are tested, checked, examined for blisters, 
and smoothed. Then they are placed in the kiln and burned from 4 
to 14 days, depending on the size of the products and the climatic 
conditions. Salt is introduced during the burning process to give ® 
glaze to the products. After burning, the kiln is cooled and the 
vitrified ware is removed; cooling usually takes as long as the burning 
operation. The ware is then graded and removed to the storage yard. 
When the clay products are loaded for shipping, rough lumber is used 
to brace them and prevent breakage. 

Wall tile—Wall tile is made of a mixture of white clay, flint, and 
feldspar which, when burned hard enough, will resist any ordinary 
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7 In several establishments “green” clay ware was dried in yards and not subjected to a mecii:nical 


drying process. 
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scratching or abrasion and at the same time remain porous. The 
pulverized clays used are stored in bins, each of which holds a different 
kind of clay. In the manufacture of wall tile many different clays are 
blended, ground, and mixed with steam. This operation reduces the 
clay to a liquid state known as “‘slip.”” The slip is filtered and the clay 
in cake form is ground to a fine powder. This powder is fed to a 
machine which presses it into various sizes of wall tile. The press is 
usually operated mechanically, although in some instances a hand press 
is used. The molded pieces of tile are inspected and placed in small 
clay containers. The “saggers,’’ as these clay containers are termed, 
are transferred to the kiln. If a periodic kiln is used the saggers are 
set in the kiln and burned for 6 days. Usually, however, a tunnel- 
type kiln is used for burning wall tile. Approximately 120 saggers 
are placed on cars which move slowly from one end of the kiln to the 
other. After removing the burned tile, or “biscuits” from the saggers 
and after inspection, a glazing liquid is applied. Then the biscuits 
are placed in the saggers and returned to the kiln for an additional 
burning. In recent years a new process has been introduced and is 
used by some manufacturers. In this method the glazing application 
is applied to the green tile and one burning operation is eliminated. 
The glazed tile is cooled, removed, inspected, packed in boxes, and 
taken to a stockroom until shipped by rail or truck. 

Ceramic floor tile—In the manufacture of ceramic floor tile the 
clay is prepared and pressed, much the same as for wall tile. Floor 
tile, however, are burned only once, but to a greater degree of vitri- 
fication than wall tile. Different colors are obtained by blending 
clays in varying proportions. The green ware is placed in saggers 
and burned, usually in a tunnel-type kiln although the periodic kiln 
issometimes used. The burned tile is removed and inspected. Occa- 
sionally ceramic floor tile is packed in bulk for shipping, but more 
frequently the small pieces of tile are assembled either in plain or solid 
colors or in patterns and paper is pasted over the tiles to insure ease 
in laying. The pasted sheets of ceramic floor tile are packed in boxes 
and either stored or shipped immediately. 


Raw-Material Production 


The principal raw materials consumed in the production of clay 
products are clay, fuel, and power.~ Sand, lumber, salt, gasoline, 
lubricating oil, and chemicals are also utilized in various operations 
involved in the processes of production. 

Clay and shale.—Clay and shale used in the manufacture of common 
brick are widely distributed in nature and are usually of low grade. 
Generally they are extracted from open pits, but sometimes they are 
mined, 
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Clay and shale are earthy materials having the property of plasticity Co 
when wet. They can be molded into virtually any desired shape ang J the v 
will retain this shape when dried. If heated to red heat or higher [J as a 
temperatures, clay and shale become hard and rocklike. In mog & relia! 
cases they become red on burning. When burned hard enough the & in th 
clay mixture will resist ordinary scratching or abrasion but wil] J on t 
remain porous. prod 

Clay used for face brick should burn with uniform color and be free to pr 
from warping and splitting; soluble salts should not be present in the IB be a 


clay. Paving brick is usually made from impure shale. For struc. & Dat: 
tural tile the clays and shales used should have sufficient plasticity 1935 
to flow smoothly through the die used in forming them. Sewer pipe, I day. 


flue lining, and wall coping are manufactured from a mixture of clays: [J The 
and the clays used must have plasticity, body, ability to withstand &§ coal 
heat, and the quality of drying with even shrinkage. Wall and floor O 
tile are made of a mixture of white burning clays, flint, and feldspar, J of ¢ 

It was found in the Bureau’s study that common brick and face J face 
brick whether machine-molded or molded by hand required 6,000 per 
pounds of clay per thousand brick. The labor required in the extrac- J cera 
tion of this quantity of clay amounted to 0.69 man-hour per thousand and 
common bricks, and 0.91 and 0.90 man-hour, respectively, per thou- 
sand machine-molded and hand-molded face bricks. Since the clay 
used in common brick is more widely distributed and can be of 3 
lower grade than those utilized for the other products, less labor is 
required in the extraction process. Twelve thousand pounds of clay 
were required to produce one thousand paving bricks. Only 0.92 
man-hour was involved in extracting the impure shale used in a 
thousand paving bricks. In producing the clay used in the manv- a 
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facture of a ton of structural tile 0.58 man-hour was required; for 3 Com 
hundred square feet of ceramic floor tile, 0.26 man-hour; for a hundred Han 
square feet of wall tile, 0.38 man-hour; and for a ton of glazed clay Struc 
sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping, 1.01 man-hours. Wall 


The labor required to produce the quantities of clay or shale used 
in the manufacture of various clay products is shown in table 1. 




















I 
TasLe 1.—Man-Hours Required to Produce Clay Used in Manufacture of Clay Products the 
; pla 

: Number of 

: Quantity py woe 
Product Unit (in pounds)| ——— avi 
Ms og te hor 
Common brick, standard, 8 x 244 x 3% inches, 434 to 53 | 1,000............. | 6, 000 0 Inv 
unds. 
achine-molded face brick, standard, 8 x 244 x 3% inches !__| 1,000._____.._____. 6, 000 9 est 
Hand-molded face brick, 8 x 244 x 3% inches !_._._._____.__- t [hes eee 6, 000 . le 
Paving brick, standard, 814 x 344 x 4 inches, 10 pounds !_- - _- iad ctintahntns 12, 000 ve p 

SSE i SA SRSA ES SP REE 1 GRE SGL EE SE SPS Se 2, 400 0 the 

Ceramic floor tile, assembled and pasted_................_.- 100 square feet____- 390 at 
po § fe EEE SRL Ree SOP eS 520 — 
Glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping......... RE SOE | 2, 800 4 
wall 
' Clays for these products are usually extracted at | transportation labor involved tn moving the clay indi 


the site of manufacture. The man-hours include | from the pit or quarry to the machine house. 
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Coal.—Coal is used in the manufacture of clay products for burning 
the ware to hardness. Fuel oil, gas, or wood are also used extensively 
as a substitute for coal in certain sections of the country. Since no 
reliable data are available, however, on man-hours of labor involved 
in the production of these fuels, the present study is based entirely 
on the labor involved in coal production.’ Coal for burning clay 
products must be high in volatile matter, produce a flame long enough 
to penetrate the kiln, and insure uniform burning. The coal should 
be as free as possible from impurities tending to discolor the clay. 
Data published by the United States Bureau of Mines show that in 
1935 the output of bituminous coal averaged 4.5 net tons per man per 
day. Soft-coal miners worked on the average 7.0 hours per day. 
The output per man-hour was 0.6 ton. ‘To mine a ton of bituminous 
coal 1.7 man-hours were required. 

On this basis the production of the coal used in the manufacture 
of clay products required 0.7 man-hour for a thousand common or 
face bricks, 2.3 man-hours for a thousand paving bricks, 0.4 man-hour 
per ton of structural tile, 0.3 man-hour per hundred square feet of 
ceramic floor tile, 0.5 man-hour per hundred square feet of wall tile, 
and 0.9 man-hour for a ton of glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and 
wall coping. 

Table 2 shows the man-hours required to extract the coal required 
in burning clay products. 


TaBLE 2.—Man-Hours Required to Produce Coal Used in Manufacture of Clay Products 

















| ‘ Number of 
Product Unit Quantity | man-hours 
(in pounds) required 
Common brick, standard, 8 x 24 x 3% inches, 414 to 5} pounds.| 1,000___.___- 800 0.7 
Machine-molded face brick, standard, 8 x 24 x 3% inches__-.| 1,000. ___- 800 oy 
Hand-molded face brick, 8 x 244 x 3% inches_..............-- 1,000_.. ae pegs 800 y 
Paving brick, standard, 8 x 34 x 4 inche3, 10 pounds-___.--.-- 1,000... __. i dele 2, 750 2.3 
St i ctikpenbbicabensteainecadinesecsusecccce a asietinnsninsa rel 475 4 
Ceramic floor tile, assembled and pasted..................-- 100 square feet... _| 300 a 
Wall Gite, seeee OF emameled...............................- wy ee 600 8 
Glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping----_----- i = 1, 000 9 





Power.—The manufacture of clay products requires power to turn 
the machinery and to run the conveyors. Gas or oil is used by some 
plants for generating electricity. Since, however, no statistics are 
available on the labor required to produce these materials, the man- 
hours required to produce coal are considered to be the man-hours 
involved in the fuel consumed in the generation of power. Some 
establishments produce their own power; others purchase it. In 
plants generating their own power, the waste heat is used for drying 
the ware and since it is impossible to prorate the man-hours between 


‘Gas fs the only fuel used in the manufacture of | quantity of coal required to produce the producers’ 
wall tile and ceramic floor tile. The man-hours | gas used. 
indicated for fuel are computed on the basis of the 
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the production of power and the manufacturing process, the labo» }y9: 
been charged to the production of power. Almost two-fifths 0) th. 
common brick, face brick, and structural tile produced by the plants 
included in the sample was made with purchased power. Pure) so 
electricity is estimated to require 2.4 man-hours per 1,000 kilow 
hours as determined by a previous study of the Bureau of |.abo, 
Statistics of the man-hours required in cement manufacture. 1) 
man-hours required to generate electricity for these products are showy 
as an average of the labor required in plants producing their own power 
and in plants purchasing power. Paving brick, glazed clay sewe 
pipe, flue lining, wall coping, wall tile, and ceramic floor tile are 
produced by power generated in the clay-products plant. 

The labor required to produce the power used in manufacture was 
0.5 man-hour per thousand for common brick and for face brick, ().7 
man-hour per thousand paving bricks, 0.4 man-hour per ton of strice- 
tural tile or per hundred square feet of ceramic floor tile, 0.5 man-low 
per hundred square feet of wall tile, and 0.8 man-hour per ton o! 
glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping. 

In table 3 the kilowatt hours of electricity required to produce clay 
products and the number of man-hours involved in the production o| 
power are shown, by type of clay product produced. 


ap 


te 


TasLe 3.—Man-Hours Required to Produce Power Used in Manufacture of Clay Products 











Quantity | — 
, (in kilo- aieas 
Product Unit watt na 
hours — 
Onenee brick, standard, 8 x 244 x 3% inches, 4% to 5% | Ree 25 
unds. | 
achine-molded face brick, standard, 8 x 24 x 334 inches__| 1,000__.________- 25 
Hand-molded face brick, 8 x 244 x 334 inches. _...........-- 4. . SORES 20 
Paving brick, standard, 8 x 3}4 x 4 inches, 10 pounds-.....-- g PUscigets aM | 50 
Structural tile_-_...... ec chngnsectensessumspasdcceteccccgnth 3 Wee ess 12 
Ceramic floor tile, assembled and pasted... --..-- bideinteas | 100 square feet ____| 22 | 
Ro” SS eee ees ' Yocrrae ae 34 
Glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping_._._--. te th RE eS 28 | 





Sand.—Sand is frequently mixed with clay in the manufacture o! 
brick, to supply additional antishrinking qualities. It is also used in 
molding, as an aid in shaping the brick and in placing the clay ware 
in the kilns to prevent the products from sticking together when burned 
To produce a ton of sand, 0.8 man-hour is required. 

The labor involved in producing the small quantities of sand 
required in the manufacture of common brick, face brick, paving 
brick, and structural tile was in all instances 0.1 man-hour or less pe! 
thousand brick or per ton of structural tile. Sand was not used in thie 
production of ceramic floor tile, wall tile, or glazed clay sewer pipe, 
flue lining, and wall coping. 





* See “Indirect Labor Requirements in Construction of Houses by the T. V. A.,’’ Monthly Labor k« 
June 1937, pp. 1407-1419. 
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Lumber.—When clay products are shipped by rail, the load is 
usually braced with lumber to prevent breakage in transit. With 
the exception of that used for sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping, 
the quantity of lumber required for bracing is insignificant. On the 
average 17 tons of sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping are loaded 
on a freight car, and approximately 550 board feet of rough lumber 
are required for bracing. Based on a previous study of the labor 
requirements in the production of lumber and lumber products made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which showed that 20.2 man-hours 
were required to produce a thousand board feet of lumber, 0.6 man- 
hour was required to produce the 32 board feet of lumber required to 
brace 1 ton of glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping for 
shipment. 


Transportation of Raw Material 


In estimating the labor involved in transporting to the site of 
manufacture, the raw materials used in producing clay products, 
statistics published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics were used. 
These records show that 1.12 man-hours were required to transport 
| net ton of clay used in the manufacture of glazed clay sewer pipe, 
(lue lining, and wall coping, and 1.41 man-hours for the clay used for 
wall and ceramic floor tile manufacture. Since common and face 
brick, paving brick, and structural tile are manufactured at the site 
of the clay deposit, the clay used for manufacture is not transported 
by public carriers, and any labor, therefore, involved in transporta- 
tion was considered part of the man-hours required to produce clay. 
The labor time required for transporting bituminous coal was 1.53 
man-hours per net ton; for sand, 0.30 man-hour per ton; and for 
lumber, 3.76 man-hours per ton. The man-hours involved in trans- 
porting the raw material to the factory were estimated by applying 
these figures to the quantities of raw materials used. 

The number of man-hours involved in the transportation of the 
raw materials to the clay-products factory varied considerably for the 
various products, depending largely upon the quantities of raw 
materials required and the length of haul. A thousand common 
bricks or face bricks required 0.6 man-hour for the transportation of 
the raw materials (table 4); paving bricks, 2.1 man-hours per thousand; 
structural tile, 0.4 man-hour per ton; ceramic floor tile, 0.5 man-hour 
per hundred square feet; wall tile, 0.9 man-hour' per hundred square 
feet; and sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping,"2.5 man-hours per 
ton. 
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TABLE 4.—Man-Hours Required To Transport Raw Materials To Clay-Products 


actory 





Product 

























Common brick, standard, 8 x 244 x 334 inches, 416 to 5% pounds.-_-_-_-_-_- Lee... 
Machine-molded face brick, standard, 8 x 2 x 3%4 inches... __- es | ll 
Hand-molded face brick, 8 x 243 x 3% veh 5 my #4 ‘A ee ee. 
Paving brick, standard, 84 x 344 x 4 inches, 10 panes. Came 2 ee 


Ne ilu eaten bilan e 2 plied ew a 


1 ton_- 
Ceramic floor tile, assembled and pasted... __-_-- 100 square feet 
Wall tile, glazed or enameled fe. 


Glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping. 








1 These figures do not include any allowance for 
the transportation of clay. These products are 
manufactured at the site of the clay deposit and the 


clay is not transported by public carriers 
products the transportation man-hours for 
treated as part of the clay production mar 

























Manufacturing 


Inasmuch as it is not economical to operate clay-products yards a 
less than full daily capacity, a decrease ia the demand for clay products 
usually results in a complete shut-down of operations rather than ; 
reduction in daily output. In plants having more than one producing 
unit, it is sometimes feasible, however, to operate at partial dail; 
capacity. Due to difficulties in obtaining clay, some producers are 
forced to shut down in the winter months even during periods of 
increased demand, but during shut-downs the work of such employee: 
as superintendents, clerks, yardmen, and watchmen continues. This 
labor required during shut-downs is included; in the total labor required 
in the manufacture of clay products. 

Machine house.—The man-hours required in this department as 
the labor required in preparing the clay, shaping, and handling the 
“‘oreen”’ ware. Machine-house operations required 2.1 man- a Irs 
for the manufacture of a thousand common bricks and 2.2 man-hours 
for a thousand machine-molded face bricks. When face brick was 
molded by hand 10.8 man-hours per thousand bricks were required 
for preparing and shaping the clay and for handling the green ware. 
The manufacturing processes for machine- and hand-molded face brick 
are virtually the same, the only difference being in the molding. 
Labor involved in this department per thousand paving bricks 
amounted to 2.2 man-hours; for structural tile, 0.8 man-hour per ton; 
for ceramic floor tile, 5.9 man-hours per hundred square feet of tile; 
for wall tile, 5.2 man-hours per hundred square feet; and for glazed 
clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping, 4.0 man-hours per ton. 

Setting.—The man-hours required in the setting department include 
the work performed in taking the dried products from the drying room 
to the kiln and placing the ware in the kiln for burning. If scove 
kilns are used, the labor involved in placing the temporary walls is 
included under this department. In some brickyards mechanical 




























© In several establishments ‘‘green”’ clay ware was dried in yards and was not subjected to a mechanical 
drying process. 
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devices are used to place the green ware in the kiln. Setting required 
|.3 man-hours per thousand common bricks, 1.5 man-hours each per 
thousand machine-molded and hand-molded face bricks, 1.2 man- 
hours per thousand paving bricks, 0.5 man-hour per ton of structural 
tile, and 1.2 man-hours per ton of glazed sewer pipe, flue lining, and 
wall coping. Most of the ceramic floor tile and wall tile is burned in 
tunnel kilns, and setting operations, therefore, are included in the 
drawing, sorting, and loading department. 

Burning.—lf coal is used for fuel, the work involved in removing 
the coal from the freight car, hauling to the kiln, attending the fire- 
boxes, and removing the ashes is the labor required in burning the 
clay ware to hardness. ‘The same steps are involved if wood is used 
for fuel. When oil or gas are used for fuel, attending the fire and 
installing temporary fuel lines are the only operations required. 
Clay-products yards which use scove kilns and burn oil or gas require 
labor for installing temporary fuel lines. During the actual burning 
of the products, attendants are required to see that the desired 
temperature is maintained in the kiln. One man-hour of labor was 
required in the burning of a thousand common bricks. Face brick, 
on the other hand, required 1.7 man-hours per thousand bricks. The 
marked difference in the labor requirements for burning face brick, 
as compared with common brick, resulted from the use of coal for fuel 
in most of the face-brick yards. 

The burning of a thousand paving bricks required 2.7 man-hours; 
structural tile, 0.5 man-hour per ton; ceramic floor tile, 2.9 man-hours 
per hundred square feet; wall tile, 3.5 man-hours per hundred square 
feet; and glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping, 1.4 man- 
hours per ton. 

Drawing, sorting, and loading—Labor is involved in drawing the 
burned products from the kiln, sorting the ware, and carrying the 
products either to the stockyard for future loading or loading the 
products immediately, if they were previously sold. Sometimes when 
temporary kilns are used, the ware is drawn by mechanical cranes. 
If periodic kilns are used the clay products are removed from the 
kiln as soon as they have cooled sufficiently. If, however, a temporary 
kiln was used, the clay products are frequently not removed until 
shipment. When clay products are burned in tunnel kilns, the proc- 
esses of drying, setting, burning, and drawing come under one depart- 
ment. ‘The green ware is loaded on cars, moved through the tunnel, 
and delivered at the other end ready for sorting and loading. For 
drawing, sorting, and loading 1.9 man-hours were required per thou- 
sand common bricks, 3.3 man-hours per thousand machine-molded face 
bricks, and 4.8 man-hours per thousand face bricks molded by hand. 
The greater labor requirements for drawing, sorting, and loading face 
brick as compared with common brick were due to the extra handling 
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and selecting for grade and color. The drawing, sorting, and |, 
of a thousand paving bricks required 0.5 man-hour less than wy 
molded face brick. A ton of structural tile required 0.9 man- 
ceramic floor tile, 6.5 man-hours per hundred square feet; and 
tile, 10.5 man-hours per hundred square feet, including the ap 
tion of a glazing substance. For drawing, sorting, and loading 
of glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping, 2.5 man-! 
were required. 

Repairing.—The labor required for the upkeep of equipment, }),i\¢- 
ings, and kilns is included in the estimate of man-hours for this depart. 
ment. When stove kilns are used for burning, no labor is required 
for repair work on the kiln. The man-hours required for repair work 
ranged from 0.4 man-hour per ton of structural tile to 2.0 man-ho 
per thousand paving brick. 

Miscellaneous.—The services of employees such as watchmen, super- 
intendents, and clerks are included in the “miscellaneous” labor 
Since the work performed by these employees is of a general nature. 
the labor requirements cannot be charged to the various departments 
in the process of manufacturing. The man-hours required in mis- 
cellaneous operations ranged from 0.5 man-hour per ton of structura| 
tile to 2.5 man-hours per thousand paving bricks. 





All Departments 
The manufacture of common brick required 8.0 man-hours pe: "i 
thousand; machine-molded face brick, 11.1 man-hours per thousand: 0! 
hand-molded face brick, 20.3 man-hours per thousand; paving brick, ~ 
14.9 man-hours per thousand; a ton of structural tile, 3.6 man- 4 
hours; ceramic floor tile, 19.0 man-hours per hundred square feet: be 
wall tile, 22.0 man-hours per hundred square feet; and a ton of glazed 
clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping, 11.0 man-hours. u 
The greatest percentage of the total manufacturing labor required h 
was involved in the drawing, sorting, and loading department for eacl: " 


of the clay products included in the study, with the exception of 
common brick, hand-molded face brick, and glazed clay sewer pipe, 
flue lining, and wall coping. For these three products labor in the 
machine house accounted for 26.0 percent, 53.2 percent, and 36.4 per- 
cent, respectively. Repairing required the smallest percentage of the 
total labor involved in manufacturing for all products other than 
paving brick and glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping. 
For paving brick, setting required 8.1 percent of the total manu- 
facturing labor; and for glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wail! 
coping, miscellaneous labor required 6.4 percent. 

Table 5 shows the man-hours required to manufacture clay products. 
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TaBLe 5.—Man-Hours Required to Manufacture Clay Products 





Number of man-hours required 





} | | 
| Draw-| 
| Allde-| Ma- | | ing | ne |e 
e-| Ma-/ « sort- e- | Mis- 

if Poe Set- |Burn-| * | oes 4 5 
| part- |chine ting | ing | ing, L-- | cella 


| 
| 
| 


Product 


ments house and | ing |neous 
load- 
ing 


Common brick, standard, 8 x 24% x | 
334 inches, 444 to 5% pounds. 

Machine- -molded face. brick, stand- | 
urd, 8x 24% x 3% inches. 

Hand-molded face brick, 8x 244 x 3% 
inches. 

Paving brick, standard, 8 x 3)4 x 4 
inches, 10 pounds. 

Structural tile 

Ceramic floor tile, assembled and 
pe usted. 

Wall tile, glazed or enameled - 

Glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, 
and wall coping. 











! Tunnel kilns are used almost exclusively. Set- ? Glazing operation included. 
g operations are included, therefore, in drawing, 
surting, and loading. 


Selling and Administration 


Administrative and selling labor per unit of product varies inversely 
with demand. ‘The man-hour requirements shown in table 6, there- 
fore, were slightly greater than would be the case if the industry were 
operating at a higher percentage of yearly capacity. The estimate 
of the labor involved in’selling and administration is based on the 
assumption that each employee engaged in selling and administrative 
occupations worked 2,000 hours in 1935." The total hours worked 
were divided by the quantity of sales in 1935. 

The man-hours required for selling and administration ranged from 
0.6 man-hour per ton of structural tile to 2.0 man-hours per thousand 
hand-molded face bricks. 


Taste 6.—Man-Hours Required in Selling and Administration, Clay-Products Industry 





} 
| Number of 
Product Tni | man-hours 
required 





Common brick, standard, 8 x 24 x 3&% inches, 414 to 5% pounds 
Machine-molded face brick, standard, 8 x 244 x 3% inches 1,000 
Hand-molded face brick, 8 x 24 x 3% inches_._............-..-.--------- | 1,000 
Paving brick, standard, 8 x 314. x 4inches, 10 pounds 

Structural tile 

Ceramic floor tile, assembled and pasted 

Wall tile, glazed or enameled 

Glazed elay sewer pipe, flue lining, and w ‘all coping 


Hee peers 
NAOCAQCOOw@W 





" Estimated on the basis of 50 work weeks, of 40 hours each, per year. 
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Transportation 


Finished clay products are moved to market by rail, wat, r, 
truck. In the case of rail and water shipments, the produc! 
carried to the terminal, unloaded on a truck, and delivered to th, job. 
When direct shipments are made by truck from the clay-prodyct, 
factory to the site of construction the Jabor involved consists of }\q). 
ing by truck only. 

In 1935 approximately four-tenths of the production of commoy 
brick was hauled by rail, one-tenth by boat, and the other half by 
truck. A study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed that th, 
average number of man-hours involved in transporting commoy 
brick by rail was 0.88 man-hour per ton or 2.2 man-hours per thousand 
bricks. The labor required for handling trucks in hauling brick direc; 
from the brickyard to the site of construction and unloading at the 
site accounted for 1.5 man-hours per thousand. When bricks were 
hauled by rail, they were unloaded at a terminal onto a truck. This 
required 1.0 man-hour per thousand. Trucking to the job required 
an additional 1.5 man-hours per thousand. These man-hours jp- 
cluded unloading at the job site. When bricks were hauled by boat 
they were unloaded on the dock, loaded on a truck, and hauled to 
the construction site. Approximately 3.0 man-hours per thousand 
bricks were required for hauling by boat, unloading on the dock. 
and loading on a truck. Trucking to the job and unloading at the 
construction site involved an additional 1.5 man-hours per thousand. 
A weighted average of the three methods of transportation, based on 
the percentage of the product hauled by each, showed that 3.1 man- 

hours of labor were required to transport a thousand common bricks 
in 1935. In this study no attempt was made to include the labor 
involved in distributing brick through retail dealers. Additional 
labor is involved in distribution through a retail yard because of 
handling at the yard. The man-hours required to load the car, boat, 
or truck at the brickyard were included in the manufacturing process. 
Approximately 70 percent of the machine-molded face brick used 
in the United States in 1935 was shipped by rail and the remainder 
was delivered directly to the job by truck. A study of rail transporta- 
tion made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicated that 1.41 man- 
hours were involved in transporting 1 ton of face brick by rail and 
approximately 3.5 man-hours were involved in hauling 1,000 face 
bricks by rail. Unloading the brick at the terminal, hauling to the 
job, and unloading involved an additional 3.5 man-hours per thousand. 
Face brick hauled directly to the site of construction from the brick- 
yard by truck required 1.5 man-hours per thousand, and 1.0 man- 
hour for unloading. A weighted average of the labor required to 
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distribute machine-molded face brick, by rail or truck, indicated that 
5.7 man-hours were involved in distributing this product in 1935. 

About 90 percent of the hand-molded face brick was distributed by 
rail and 10 percent by truck. A weighted average of the labor 
involved in distributing hand-molded face brick was estimated at 
§.7 man-hours per thousand. 

Approximately 75 percent of the structural tile used in the United 
States in 1935 reached the market by rail. Based on the Bureau’s 
study of the man-hours of labor involved in rail transportation 1.4 
man-hours were required to transport 1 ton of structural tile by rail. 
A weighted average of the man-hours involved in distributing this 
product by rail and by truck and unloading at the site of construction 
was estimated at 3.8 man-hours per ton. 

Sixty percent of paving brick was shipped by rail and 40 percent 
was distributed by truck. A study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicated that 1.41 man-hours were involved in the transportation of 
1 ton of paving brick, and the weighted average of the man-hours 
involved in distributing a thousand paving brick was 6.7 man-hours. 

A study of 7 manufacturers’ freight charges for shipping glazed 
clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping showed that 70 per- 
cent of these products were shipped by rail. A study by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicated that 2.01 man-hours were involved in 
the transportation of 1 ton of these products by rail. Unloading of 
these products at the terminal required 1.0 man-hour per ton and 
trucking to the site and unloading, 2.0 man-hours. Transportation 
by truck only and unloading at the site involved 2.5 man-hours of 
labor. A weighted average of the two methods of transportation 
showed 4.3 man-hours were involved in the distribution of a ton of 
glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping in 1935. 

The shipment of wall tile and ceramic floor tile is about equally 
divided between rail and truck. The rail-transportation study 
showed that 2.63 man-hours were required to transport 1 ton of wall 
tile by rail, and 2.63 man-hours for 1 ton of ceramic floor tile. On the 
basis of these figures and allowing 2 man-hours per ton for transport- 
ing by truck to the job and unloading at the site of construction, a 
weighted average of the labor involved in distributing wall tile and 
ceramic floor tile showed that 3.8 man-hours were required for every 
ton of wall tile and 3.3 man-hours for ceramic floor tile used in 1935. 
This is equivalent to 0.8 man-hour per hundred square feet of wall 
tile, and 0.5 man-hour per hundred square feet of ceramic floor tile. 

Table 7 shows the man-hours required to transport finished clay 
products to the site of construction. 
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TaBLe 7.—Man-Hours Required to Transport Finished Clay Products to Sj: 














of 
Construction 
Numbera 
Product Unit 0 : 
re ¢ 
Common brick, standard, 8 x 24 x 3% inches, 44% to 5% pounds_-__.___-- J 24s eae ee rr 
Machine-molded face brick, standard, 8 x 244 x 3% inches.___.........-.| 1,000._.......___. 
Hand-molded face brick, 8 x 2}4 x 384 inches____._............._...._._..] 1,000...........__. | 
Paving brick, standard, 8 x 34 x 4 inches, 10 pounds____.___. ihevinetuad Se 
ce tears ata pment A Ling en Ab Bis iy. 4, BAK 
Ceramic floor tile, assembled and pasted___.___.__- on 100 square feet. _ _. 
TT nndnddcetbeneagrgitnsecencusaccenascaontnes ~peatlassullensne< Q 
Glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping. _.._.........______. Seer ae 43 
Summary by Operations 


The labor required to produce and distribute clay products amounted 
to 14.5 man-hours per thousand common bricks, 20.9 man-hours 
per thousand machine-molded face bricks, 31.8 man-hours per thou- 
sand hand-molded face bricks, 29.3 man-hours per thousand paying 
bricks, 9.9 man-hours per ton of structural tile, 22.0 man-hours per 
hundred square feet of ceramic floor tile, 26.7 man-hours per hundred 
square feet of wall tile, and 22.8 man-hours per ton of glazed clay sewer 
pipe, flue lining, and wall coping. More labor (4.0 man-hours) was 
required to produce the raw material used in a thousand paving bricks 
than for any of the other products included in the study. A hundred 
square feet of ceramic floor tile required 1.0 man-hour for raw-material 
production. The transportation of the raw material to the site 
ranged from 0.4 man-hour per ton of structural tile to 2.5 man-hours 
per ton of glazed clay sewer pipe, flue lining, and wall coping. The 
labor involved in manufacture ranged from 3.6 man-hours for 1 ton of 
structural tile to 22.0 man-hours per hundred square feet of wall tile. 
The greatest number of man-hours for selling and administration were 
2.0 for a thousand hand-molded face bricks; the smallest, 0.6 man-hour 
per ton of structural tile. Transportation labor involved in moving 
the finished clay products from the brickyard to the construction 
site ranged from 0.5 man-hour per hundred square feet of ceramic 
floor tile to 6.7 man-hours per thousand hand-molded face bricks ani 
paving brick. 

A total of 14.5 man-hours was required to produce and distribute 
a thousand common bricks. The production of the raw material 
required 13.8 percent of the total labor required for common brick; 
transportation of the raw material to the clay-products yard, 4.1 
percent; manufacture, 55.2 percent; selling and administration, 5.5 
percent; and transportation to the construction site, 21.4 percent. Of 
the 20.9 man-hours required to produce and distribute a thousan( 
machine-molded face bricks, the production of the raw material 
accounted for 10.5 percent of the labor; transportation of the raw 
material, for 2.9 percent; manufacture, for 53.1 percent; selling and 
administration, for 6.2 percent; and transportation to the construc- 
tion site for 27.3 percent. A comparison of the labor requirements 
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of face brick molded by hand with that molded by machine showed 
that the hand-molded product required 31.8 man-hours per thousand. 
or over 50 percent more than that made by machine. The transpor- 
tation of hand-molded face brick and structural tile to the site of 
construction required a higher percentage of the man-hours than for 
any of the other products. The 9.9 man-hours required per ton of 
structural tile were distributed by operations as follows: Raw material 
production, 15.1 percent; transportation of the raw material, 4.0 
percent; manufacture, 36.4 percent; selling and administration, 6.1 
percent; and transportation to the construction site, 38.4 percent. 
The manufacturing operation in the production and distribution of a 
hundred square feet of ceramic floor tile required the greater propor- 
tion of the total labor required for that product, 86.4 percent; raw 
material production and selling and administration each required 4.5 
percent. ‘The manufacture of a hundred square feet of wall tile repre- 
sented 82.4 percent of the total labor required to produce and distribute 
a hundred square feet of the product. In all 22.8 man-hours were 
required to produce and distribute 1 ton of glazed clay sewer pipe, 
flue lining, and wall coping. Of the total labor required for this 
product 14.5 percent was required to produce the raw material, 11.0 
percent to transport the raw material to the site of manufacture, 48.2 
percent for manufacturing, 7.4 percent in selling and administration, 
and 18.9 percent in transportation to the construction site. 

The production and distribution of a ton of clay products for which 
data were collected during 1935 required 9.8 man-hours.” The pro- 
duction of the raw material accounted for 1.2 man-hours per ton of 
product; transportation of the raw material to the site of construction, 
for 0.5 man-hour; manufacture, for 5.5 man-hours; selling and admin- 
istration, for 0.6 man-hour; and transportation of the finished clay 
products and unloading at the construction site, for 2.0 man-hours. 


TaBLe 8.—Summary of Man-Hours Required to Produce and Distribute Clay Products 





Number of man-hours required 
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ard, 8x 244 x 3% inches. 
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Paving brick, standard, 8 x 344 x 4 2: 
4 inches, 10 pounds. 

Structural tile 

Ceramic floor tile, assembled and 


pasted. 
Wall tile, glazed or enameled 
clay sewer pipe, flue lining, 
and wall coping. 























Average for all clay products included in the study converted to tons 
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Application to Federal Construction Projects 


On the basis of the labor required in 1935, it is estimated tha 
69,800,000 man-hours of labor were involved away from the site of 
construction in the production and distribution of the $77,572,099: 
worth of clay products used on the Federal construction provra 
from the time the Bureau of Labor Statistics began collecting data oy 
the value of materials used on the various programs until June 1; 
1937." Assuming 2,000 hours per year, these man-hours are equiy 
lent to furnishing 34,900 men full-time employment for 1 year. J 
than 5,590,000 tons of clay products valued at $49,790,000 © wer 
used on P. W. A. projects. The production and distribution of these 
clay products involved approximately 44,800,000 man-hours of 
‘‘behind-the-lines” employment. On the basis of 2,000 hours per year 
these man-hours are equivalent to furnishing 22,400 men full-time 
employment for 1 year. 

Labor in the mines and factories furnishing raw material used in the 
production processes was 12 percent of the total indirect labor re- 
quired; transportation of the raw material, 5 percent; manufacturing. 
56 percent; selling and administration, 6 percent; and transportation 
of the finished products, 21 percent. 


d= 


ore 





3 Excluding floor and wall tile and terrazzo, ex- | funds provided by the Reconstruction Finance Cor. 
penditures for which amounted to $8,109,000. poration from April 1934, from regular governmenta] 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been coilect- | appropriations from July 1934, and by The Works 
ing statistics on the value of material orders placed on | Program beginning in July 1935. 
construction projects financed by P. W. A. funds 16 Excluding floor and wall tile and terrazzo, « 
since the beginning of the program in July 1933, by | penditures for which amounted to $6,554,000. 
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TRIBUNAL FOR VOLUNTARY INDUSTRIAL 
ARBITRATION 


THE Voluntary Industrial Arbitration Tribunal, an unofficial, non- 
partisan agency for the adjudication of labor disputes was created by 
the American Arbitration Association, effective October 20, 1937. 
This action was prompted by ‘‘the fact that a constantly increasing 
number of disputes between management and labor are being volun- 
tarily referred to the association for arbitration.’”’ The general 
principles and the rules of procedure under which the newly created 
agency will function are announced in the October 1937 issue of 
The Arbitration Journal. 

Because established precedents and procedures of the American 
Arbitration Association, designed for commercial arbitration, are not 
especially adapted to labor disputes, the industrial tribunal will be 
an entirely separate entity, under a different management, and will 
operate under different rules from those of the parent organization. 


General Princi ples 


The tribunal will offer its facilities ‘‘on precisely equal terms, under 
equally fair conditions, to both management and labor.’”’ Requests 
for its services must be voluntary on the part of both parties to the 
dispute, and it will consider only those matters which have been 
referred to it in the manner and to the extent agreed upon by them. 
All available means of conciliation and mediation ‘‘must have been 
exhausted or failed through the efforts of the parties or other agencies 
before a board of arbitrators will be convened.’”’ Moreover, an arbi- 
tration agreement naming the tribunal as the arbitral agency must 
be contained in the collective agreement or be executed to cover the 
specific dispute before the adjudicating machinery will be set in motion, 

To facilitate reference of industrial disputes to arbitration under 
its proposed plan, the American Arbitration Association recommends 
that the following clause be incorporated in collective agreements 
between employers and employees: 

Any dispute, claim, or difference arising out of or relating to this agreement, or 


the breach thereof, shall be submitted to arbitration under the industrial arbitra- 
tion rules, then obtaining, of the American Arbitration Association. 


27844—37-——_8 1411 
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The Arbitration Journal, the official organ of the association. jj 
have one section devoted to the work of the Voluntary Indus:pia) 
Arbitration Tribunal, in which tribunal awards and other matt. 
interest in the general field of labor mediation and arbitration \ 
reported. 

As announced by the American Arbitration Association: 

Insofar as is humanly possible, the Tribunal offers a panel of arbitrators | 
solely for their integrity, impartiality, and competence. From this par 
parties make their own selections, rejecting those not acceptable to them. Wy, 
each party appoints his own arbitrator, then the third arbitrator is chose: ' 
this list. Every precaution is being taken to designate impartial arbitrato;. 
acceptable to both parties. 

The tribunal thus becomes a medium through which a‘ board o| 
arbitration may be selected for each case, in such manner as to mee} 
the particular requirements of that case, rather than a permanent 
arbitral body acting on all types of labor disputes. The position o/ 
arbitrator will be purely an honorary one unless the parties, with the 
approval of the administrative body, authorize payment. 


Organization and Procedure 


Direction and control of the administrative affairs of the tribung! 
will be in the hands of an administrative council appointed by th 
American Arbitration Association, under a chairman similar 
selected. The duty of maintaining a panel of qualified arbitrators 
will be discharged by the council, and to that end it “‘may invit 
organizations representative of industry, labor, and the public, o 
other approved institutions to make nominations for arbitrator- 
members of the tribunal.”’ Arbitrators are to be chosen for a 2-year 
period, and the appointment of any arbitrator may be terminated 
by the council ‘‘for what seems to it to be good and sufficient reasons” 
at any time except while he is engaged on a case. Vacancies will be 
filled in the same manner as the original appointment. 

An arbitration committee of three members is to be appointed b\ 
the chairman of the council through which the routine business of the 
tribunal will function. In the absence of agreement on the selection 
of arbitrators or on the method of their selection, by the parties 1 
dispute, the arbitration committee is to determine the number and 
make the appointments. 

Arbitral proceedings may be through formal hearings, with or 
without counsel, under rules prescribed by the association, or hearings 
may be dispensed with and proceedings conducted in any manner 
mutually satisfactory to the parties in dispute. Arbitrators may 
also be authorized to make independent inquiries into matters enter- 
ing into the controversy. 
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The award, which shall be by majority vote unless otherwise 
specified, shall be made and rendered in writing within 30 days after 
the close of the proceedings. In case of disagreement between the 
parties as to the meaning or execution of the award, the board of 
arbitrators making the decision will be called upon to interpret it. 
If the board cannot be reassembled, the interpretation will be made 
by the arbitration committee. That committee will also interpret 
the rules of procedure to the arbitrators in the event of disagreement 
between them concerning the application of the rules. 

If a voluntary agreement should be reached by the contending 
parties during and independent of the arbitration proceedings, the 
arbitrators may embody the terms of the settlement in a decision 
issued in the form and with the status of an arbitral award. 


PPPS PIES 
\MENDMENT OF FRENCH ARBITRATION LAW ! 


THE CONCILIATION and arbitration of disputes between em- 
ployers and employees in industry and commerce in France was made 
compulsory by a law passed December 31, 1936, and a decree con- 
taining the regulations governing the procedure under the law was 
issued January 16, 1937.2 This decree was amended by a decree, 
issued September 18, 1937, having for its purpose the speeding up of 
the arbitration machinery. There had been criticism of the delays 
in application of the process of arbitration to specific conflicts and 
the labor unions had urged modifications to accelerate its effectiveness. 

The original legislation provided for organization of the concilia- 
tion proceedings in three stages before submitting the question to 
arbitration. First, a departmental or interdepartmental committee 
of representatives of the local organizations of employers and em- 
ployees would be called upon. If this committee was unable to settle 
the dispute, a joint mixed conciliation committee formed of repre- 
sentatives of the national employers’ and workers’ organizations in 
the industry concerned would be appointed; and if this committee 
failed in reaching a settlement, a national interoccupational committee 
comprising representatives of the two principal national confedera- 
tions of employers’ and workers’ organizations would endeavor to 
reach a settlement. If all of these successive attempts to settle the 
question failed, arbitration proceedings would be instituted and the 
decision of the arbitrators, or of the umpire in case the arbitrators 
failed to agree, would be binding. 

The new decree provides for immediate application of arbitration 
in case a majority of the conciliation committee finds that methods 





' Data are from Journal Officiel (Paris), Sept. 19, | can consul at Paris, dated Sept. 22, 1937. 
1937; and report from Benjamin M. Hulley, Ameri- ?See Monthly Labor Review, April 1937 (p. 902) 
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of conciliation are inadequate to settle the dispute or if one o} the 
parties to the dispute fails or refuses to appear before the co; ilia- 
tion committee. If the departmental committee or the mixed oint 
committee, as the case may be, decides by a majority vote tha; 
conciliation would be useless, the arbitration procedure is in) oked 
immediately and either a single arbitrator is chosen or each side m., 
appoint one. The Minister of Labor or his representative is author. 
ized to proceed to arbitration when either one of the federation: has 
failed to respond to an instruction, sent by registered mail, to provid 
for its representation on the joint mixed conciliation committee. 

The two principal federations of employers and employees were 
required within 15 days of the publication of the decree, to submit » 
list of 40 persons, instead of the 15 formerly required, who are quali- 
fied to serve as arbitrators. At least three-fourths of the person 
on the lists must have been engaged in an industrial or a commercia| 
occupation. 


A 
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TRAINING OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN SWEDEN 


THE FIRST schools of domestic science in Sweden were established 
in 1860. In the beginning these schools received no subsidies from 
the State, but now such grants are made for domestic training. This 
training, however, is not compulsory to elementary, higher elementary, 
continuation, and municipal intermediate schools. 

Lessons in cookery are given in elementary and higher elementary 
schools to classes of not fewer than eight pupils, for 4 or 5 hours per 
day on not less than 34 days in the year. The curriculum of the 
continuation schools provides for practical training, which includes a 
certain amount of domestic-service training. For some years past, 
State subsidies have been paid for domestic-service training in the 
higher popular schools, according to an agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Vocational training for household service is given in municipal 
institutions, domestic-service schools, and domestic-science schools, 
all of which receive State subsidies; and also in institutions which are 
not subsidized. 

A survey of the existing situation in regard to training for domestic 
service in Sweden, and a number of practical proposals in this con- 
nection, were recently published by the Swedish Social Board. A 
résumé of the findings of that Board’s report is given in the Inter- 
national Labor Review of September 1937, which is the source of the 
present article.’ 

The investigators found it exceedingly difficult to come to any 
definite conclusions on the problem under consideration, especially 
because domestic servants have a tendency not to remain long in one 
position, and because mistresses and servants differ in their views 
concerning domestic work. Furthermore, it is hard to get exact 
information as to the extent of a shortage of domestic servants. 
Many domestic workers obtain employment through personal recom- 
mendations, as the employment offices cannot successfully place 
applicants who often are wholly inexperienced in the domestic-service 
field. 


1 For information on a related subject see Monthly Labor Review for March 1937, p. 607: Working 
Conditions of Domestic Servants in Sweden, 
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A government order of November 4, 1921, controls the municip, sore 
institutions, among which are apprenticeship schools and voces iong| 
schools. 

The apprenticeship schools include domestic training for gir|- y) 
have taken theoretical domestic-service courses in continuation se} \9\x don 
Courses are also provided, in the apprenticeship schools, for olde 
persons who have not been able to avail themselves of the opp: 
ties offered at continuation schools. 


coul 
T 


tion 


ula, 
find 
7 
Domestic training is only sometimes compulsory for girls. The course is ; pre] 
2 years and lasts for 8 or 9 months of the year, with an average of not more tha to t 
12 hours weekly. A local authority which sets up an apprenticeship 
either alone or jointly with another local authority, may decide that gir! 
age, living or employed within its area, may be obliged to follow a ce 
domestic training for not more than 2 years; this obligation lapses wh: 
reach the age of 18 years. Candidates for admission to an apprenticeship 
for domestic service must have completed their education at a compulsor 
tinuation school and must, in the opinion of the head teacher, have the nece; 
aptitude to benefit by the training in question. No fees are charged. 


and 














The vocational school makes it possible for persons already in 
domestic service, and having adequate experience, to add to th 
knowledge which they have secured in an apprenticeship school. Thy 
curriculum provides vocational and special courses and preparatory 
training in household management, which may be given either in tli 
evening or during the day. Tuition is charged, and candidates an 
required to have a certificate from an apprenticeship school, to be 17 
years of age with at least 2 years of experience, and to have enoug! 
aptitude to make the training advantageous. 

Vocational domestic training is also available, in a variety 
courses, the most common being the continuation course, whic) 
rather long and is planned for employed persons. More intensiv 
courses are also provided for a greater number of weekly lho 
These courses have been offered only within the last few years, thios 
in Géteborg, for example, beginning in 1932. Students must hay 
reached the age of 17 and have been employed in domestic servic’ 
for at least 2 years. The course averages 40% hours per week and 
lasts for 22 weeks. 

Since the 1918 educational reform, domestic-service schools hav: 
been established in rural sections and in the smaller towns. ‘lhes' 
institutions have the same curriculum as the municipal apprentices!p 
and vocational schools. The domestic-service schools and _ the 
domestic-science schools are quite similar. However, since thie 
Government order of 1921 referred to above, domestic-service schools 
have been assimilated to the municipal vocational schools. [ees ar 
charged, but students who have not sufficient means may be admitte 
without paying fees or at less than the usual charge. The course 
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covers 1 year, the weekly hours ranging from 30 to 40. Shorter 
courses are also available. 

The vocational-training order is applicable also to private voca- 
tonal-training institutions receiving State grants, that is, to the 
domestic-science schools. ‘These schools do not have uniform curric- 
ula, but the survey disclosed that a large number of their students 
find employment in domestic service. 

The private schools which receive no subsidy from the State ‘also 
prepare their pupils for domestic service, the training being comparable 
to that given in restaurants and hotels. Ordinarily, fees are charged 
and the training is more practical than theoretical. 

Mistresses also accept girls as apprentices and train them in exchange for a 
certain fee. The experts do not favor this system, for mistresses rarely possess 
the necessary qualifications for teaching. Moreover, if this form of training 
were recognized by law, the pupil would have to receive a complete systematic 
course of training and in return would have to remain in her post for a certain 
period fixed by agreement. In view of the present situation in Sweden, the 
experts are doubtful whether it would be possible to secure compliance with 
this obligation and they consider that such a course would meet with serious 
obstacles. The contracts would certainly have to contain definite detailed 
provisions concerning the obligations of the two parties. It would also be neces- 
sary to have an inspection service to secure compliance and to supervise the 
value of the training given. 

According to the investigators, vocational training in a household, 
combined with relatively long attendance at evening classes, has not 
proved highly satisfactory. A domestic servant who desires addi- 
tional training does not wish, however, to sacrifice from 8 to 12 hours 
of her very limited leisure every week. Mistresses themselves are 
not in favor of the system and those who have practical experience 
of domestic training seem more and more prone to object to it. 


Conclusions 


For the reasons set forth above, the investigators are in favor of 
intensive training. More than 70 percent of the girls who are domestic 
servants are from the country, and consequently the rural schools 
should be able to give the requisite rudimentary domestic-service 
training, after which the students can either take further vocational- 
training courses or take employment without any special courses. In 
this connection the experts, in their report, gave expression to a hope 
that the decision of the Riksdag in 1936 to make domestic training 
obligatory in the seventh school year, would be accepted in the final 
discussions on reform of elementary education. 

On the basis of their investigations, the experts also conclude that 
the best solution to the problem of providing an up-to-date vocational- 
training system for domestic servants is the setting up of a model 
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school to demonstrate these methods, with the objective of systema. 
ically improving the standard of knowledge of such servants. ‘[)j 
institution should be established by the State, as distinct from thp 
existing schools organized by local authorities with State aid. Vo. 
withstanding possible objections, the experts hold that the propose 
institution should be a residential one. It is also recommended t)hyq} 
the Department of Education should directly supervise this mode! 
school. The institution would teach women employed in domesti- 
activities how to work on their own responsibility, and at the same 
time would supply households with servants who are properly trained 
- outline of the suggested curriculum is given below: 
Normal training.—This training would include two courses 
an A course of 6 months for girls of 18 years of age'or ov ies 
have had at least 2 years’ practical experience. No tuition fees would 
be required, and students whose means .were not'sufficient would be 
given free accommodations; the others would pay 60 kronor? per month, 
The training course would cover 24 weeks of 48 hours each, of which 
42 hours would be taken up in practical training (cooking, preserving, 
housekeeping, including cleaning, table service, washing, ironing, and 
mending) and 6 hours of theoretical training (theory of cooking. 
nutrition, household management, domestic economy and hygiene, 
and vocational psychology). 
(6) A course of 12 months for girls 17 years of age or over who 
have had at least 1 year of practical experience. The same conditions 
of residence would obtain as for the 6 months’ course. The training 
period would be 46 weeks of 48 hours each (43% hours of practical 
training and 4% of theory). Needlework and the care of children, 
as well as the subjects of the 6 months’ course, would be included in 
the curriculum. A student completing either of these courses suc- 
cessfully would be awarded a certificate as a skilled domestic servant. 
2. Special training—Special training courses would be available 
to persons who have certificates as skilled domestic servants and who 
have reached the age of 20 years. Fees would be required and the 
training would include: 















Course for— Training period Leading to- 
C\G tare ee ._ 16 weeks of 48 hours (43 hours practi- Certificate as 
cal work). skilled cook. 
(b) General servants___ 12 weeks of 48 hours (43% hours practi- Skilled general 
cal work). servant. 
(c) Child care_.__..___. 24 weeks of 48 hours (44 hours practi- Skilled nurse. 
cal work). 


(d) More highly quali- 30% weeks for those who have taken 
fied domestic em- normal course 1 (a) and 5 months for 
ployees. those who have taken normal course 

1 (5). 


3 Average exchange rate of Swedish krona in 1936 = 25.6 cents. 
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Those taking course (d) for highly qualified domestic employees 
would be trained especially in budgeting for expenditures on food at 
different income levels, purchasing methods, accounts, planning and 
calculating the nutritive value of simple and more elaborate meals, 
estimating the amount of fuel required, child care, child psychology, 
invalid cookery, care of the sick, and needlework. 

3. Supplementary courses on special subjects—These courses are 
designed to make it possible for a student who has a certificate as 
skilled domestic servant from a domestic-service school or the State 
school, to follow the curriculum of the vocational courses for expe- 
rienced domestic employees, except the subjects listed under 2 (d) 
above. The curriculum would include needlework, child care, 
household economy, the care of the sick, and invalid cookery. 

4. “Examination” courses.—Through these courses a person in 
domestic service who has had no school training will be able to secure 
a certificate as a skilled domestic servant. Only persons between 
the ages of 24 and 45 years, with at least 5 years’ practical experience, 
would be accepted for this training, which would cover 3 weeks and 
for which a fee would be charged. 
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STATE AND FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS IN {939 


DURING 1938 regular sessions will be held in nine State legislatwres 
and in the territorial legislatures of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, ani 
the Philippine Islands. Some of the State legislatures not scheduled 
for regular sessions in 1938 may also be called into special session )) 
the governors. | 

In the United States, a majority of the States hold biennial sessions 
the legislatures of aJl but four of these meet in odd-numbered years 
The legislative body of Alabama meets only every fourth vear; it wil! 
hold its next regular session in 1939. 

By virtue of the so called “lame duck” amendment, the Congress 
of the United States convenes annually on January 3, unless a differen 
date is established at the*preceding Congress. However, on October 
12, 1937, President Roosevelt called the Congress into special sessio: 
on November 15, 1937. This session, the second of the 75th Congress. 
will be followed by a third session, beginning January 3, 1938. In « 
statement, subsequent to calling the special session, the President 
stressed the desirability of enacting certain legislation, particularly the 
reorganization of the executive departments of the Government, : 
wages and hours law, and farm legislation. 

Of the State legislatures meeting in 1938, all except Louisiana wil! 
meet in January. The Louisiana legislature will assemble on the 
second Monday in May. In four States the legislative sessions to be 
held next year are limited to 60 days. In the remaining States there 
is no limit to the length of the session. This 1s also the case now of the 
regular sessions of the National Congress. 

The following table shows the States meeting in regular legislative 
session in 1938, as well as the date of convening, and the length of the 
session wherever fixed by law. 





1! Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
Carolina, and Virginia. 
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Regular Legislative Sessions in 1938 





Date of 
State Time of assembly fixed by law pnw Length of 
“4 : ing 1938 session 
session 
Kentucky - sadeasecbs-~<sccnees | Tuesday after first Monday in January ..| Jan. 4) 60 days. 
lisiana Second Monday in May May 9 Do 
\as husetts ‘ First Wednesday in January Jan 5 | No limit 
38 Mis ppi Tuesday after first Monday in January Jan 4 Do 
New Jersey Second Tuesday in January Jan. ll Do. 
Now York First Wednesday in January Jan § Do 
e Island , First Tuesday in January Jan. 4 | 60 days 
Carolina Second Tuesday in January Jan. 11 | No limit 
nia : Second Wednesday in January Jan. 12 | 60 days 





he extended up to 30 days by a three-fifths vote in each house 


PROPER ON 
BRITISH FACTORIES ACT, 1937 


THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT enacted in 1937 the first general 
factory act adopted in that country since 1901. While to a great 
extent the new law (1 Edw. 8 and 1 Geo. 6, ch. 67) merely codifies and 
strengthens existing legislation, it also modernizes that legislation and 
in addition introduces several new regulatory features demanded by 
modern conditions in industry. 





















Coverage 
g 


Heretofore British labor legislation has drawn distinctions, in vary- 
ing degrees, between textile and nonvtextile factories, and between 
factories and workshops, defining workshops as manufacturing plants 
not using mechanical power. The new law wipes out these distinc- 
tions and gives a broad definition of ‘‘factory’” which brings within 
the scope of the act practically all manufacturing plants and processes 
incident or preliminary to manufacture, regardless of the scale or 
method by which they are carried on. Moreover, the factory act is 
for the first time applied to “‘building operations and works of engi- 
neering construction undertaken by or on behalf of the Crown.” 

The provisions of the act, which, in general, become effective on 
and after July 1, 1938, will apply to approximately 7,000,000! work- 
ing men, women, and children, although the clauses regulating hours 
of work apply only to women and minors under 18 years of age. 


9) 


Safety, Sanitation, and Welfare 


Under the heading of general health provisions, standards of 
cleanliness, temperature, ventilation, and sanitary facilities are set 
up which in some cases are entirely new and in others represent a 
substantial improvement over existing regulations. Factory lighting | 


' Labour (official organ of the British Trades Union Congress), April 1937, p. 188. 
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is for the first time made subject to statutory regulation in the proyj. 
sion that sufficient and suitable lighting, either natural or arti(icia) 
must be maintained, and in authorizing the Secretary of State t, 
issue regulations prescribing adequate standards of lighting for any 
factory or any process. Regulations defining overcrowding were 
amended to require 400 cubic feet of space per worker, instead of 25 
cubic feet as at present, in rooms which become workrooms after thy 
passage of the act. Rooms in use at the time to which the provision 
of 250 cubic feet per worker applied may continue on that standard. 
provided effective and suitable mechanical ventilation is installed 
and maintained. 

Various provisions regarding adequate supplies of good water {o 
drinking and washing purposes, accommodations for clothing, seats 
for women, and first-aid equipment, which have long been required 
by administrative orders, are made statutory by the new act. The 
authority to issue further administrative regulations having the 
force of law in matters pertaining to health, safety, and welfare, is 
specifically continued under the law, as is also the power to grant 
exemptions. 

A new clause gives the Secretary of State authority to require that 
suitable medical supervision and preventive treatment be provided 
in factories of any class or kind where (a) illness has occurred which 
the Secretary of State has reason to believe may be due to the nature 
of the work; (b) health hazards may develop from processes or sub- 
stances used; and (c) young persons may be employed in hazardous 
occupations. 

The safety sections of the act are in large part a codification of 
existing laws and regulations. New features deai chiefly with pressure 
vessels and provisions against fire hazards. 


Hours of Labor 


Statutory working hours for women, and for boys between the ages 
of 14 and 18 years, are fixed by the act at not to exceed 9 per day nor 
48 per week. That provision is in lieu of former statutory regulations 
which limited employment in textile factories to 55% hours and in 
nontextile factories to 60 hours a week. Children between 14 and 
16 years of age, under the new act, will be limited, after July 1, 1939, 
to a 44-hour week, unless the employer can establish the fact that the 
industry is “so dependent on the employment of such young persons 
and so organized that the carrying on of the industry would be 
seriously prejudiced” by the shorter workweek, that the increased 
hours would not be injurious, and that the work upon which tlie 
young persons are engaged is particularly suitable and has definite 
value as training for adult employment. 
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A departure from former practice in regulating working hours for 
women and young workers is found in the overtime permitted under 
the new act. As expressed in the official organ of the British Trades 
Union Congress, the law, for the first time, sanctions the principle 
“that overtime is a normal accompaniment to industry for women and 
young persons in all factories.’”’* Overtime is prohibited for minors 
under 16 years of age. For those over that age, and for women, a 
total of 100 hours’ overtime may be required in a calendar year, 
limited to 6 hours per week and 25 weeks in a year. In case of “‘sea- 
sonal or other special pressure,’’ or emergency, the Secretary of State, 
if he is convinced of the necessity for such action, may increase the 
aggregate overtime allowance for women to 150 hours in the calendar 
year. 








! Labour, July 1937, p. 264: Workers’ New Charter, by J. L. Smyth. 
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STATE LAWS REGULATING SALE OF PRISON-M \{)j 


GOODS 
A RECENT survey by the Prison Industries Reorganization Ad))j) riz 
istration’ discloses that 12 States prohibit altogether the sale or dis. — 
tribution of prison-made goods (including imports) on the open | a 
ket, 16 additional States have enacted general prohibitions with certai meee 
exemptions, and 8 States, including 3 of the foregoing, have legislation i 
specifically prohibiting the sale or distribution of imported prison- — 
made goods. Thus 33 States have placed some restriction on the sali oe 
of prison products. Those without such regulations are Alabama — 
Delaware, Florida, lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico. oe 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, West Vir- cy 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. All the States have laws regulating — 
use of prison labor and manufacture of products in prisons. With, vw! 
13 exceptions, they have legislation dealing with the consumption o! sr 
prison-made products by the State or political subdivisions. I to 
Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Nevada, yee! 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, Vermont, and pee 
West Virginia, however, the laws do not specify what use is to be mad Oem 
of prison-made products. Practically all States permit the use o| Se 
prisoners on road work, and 28 have provided for the use of prisoners Sout 
on public works. The following tabulation, taken from the Prison Te 
Industries Reorganization Administration study, shows the status o! he 
legislation on these matters. The existence of regulations is indicated We 
by ‘‘X”’, while a blank space indicates that no laws had been adopted Wis 


at the time the report was prepared. Wy 





! U. 8. Prison Industries Reorganization Adminis- | and Distribution of Prison-Made Products in the 
tation. Bull. No. 1: Chart and Comment on/ United States. Washington, 1937. 
Laws Affecting the Labor of Prisoners and the Sale | 
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states Having Laws Affecting Prison Labor and Sale of Prison-Made Goods 





! 
Use of prison la 


| Prohibiti ; z00ds— tegulatior 
| Prohibition of sale of goods | Regulation bor permitted— 


nee Consump- 


tion of 
goods by 
State or 
political 
subdivi- 

sions 


Prison 
With Import- labor 
certain | ed prod- and 
| exemp- | ucts spe- manu- 
| tions | cifically | facture of 
goods 


State On open 
market 

| (inelnd- 

| ing im- 

ports) 


On 
public 
works 


On 
roads 





Alabama... - 

Arizona. .-+-.--- | x 

ArkansasS......-. x x 

California. -.-..-- x 4 M4 

Colorado 4 x 

Connecticut 4 : . ", 

Delaware.-.-- "4 

Florida eccese : . x 4 
(Je6tGh... cas0ees x x . ¥ 
Idaho ceoce a 

Ilinois..-.--- x 

. Indiana......--. et | x 

_ lowa . . . ™ 
Kansas re 4 x x x < 
Kentucky.-.-..- x x > 
Louisians.......- * ; » , "4 
Maine..-- oil . y ’ 

Maryland. cae " x 

Massachusetts - - - ” 4 “ 

Michigan - ...-- | x "4 . , 
Minnesota. - . - -- ; 
Mississippi-.--- -.- x x : 

Missouri. ..-. ; 4 y, 
Montana... - v4 4 

Nebraska. . - 

Nevada.....- ‘¥ 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey e 

New Mexico. -_-_.- 

New York foe x 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio a. a 

Oklahoma...._--. x 

indies e ce 

Pennsylvania. - 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina _. 

South Dakota.. 

Tennessee 
,, eee 

ba . 
Vermont. 
Virginia... _. 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wiseonsin_. , . 
Wyoming. _. x . (6 


s~ 





' No State penitentary; all roads taken over by 4 No provison; road material manufactured. 
State in 1935. Therefore status of use of prisonersis | Use of prison labor beyond institution walls is 
uncertain. limited. 

— labor not permitted beyond institution | * No provision for State prisoners. 
waus. 

' Prison labor not permitted beyond institution 
walls except for farming and reclamation. | 


Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, Montana, New York, and Ohio have 
especially complete legislation governing prison labor and sale of 
prison-made goods. Their laws specifically prohibit sale of goods on 
the open market (including imported products), regulate the use of 
prison labor and the manufacture and consumption of the products, 
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and provide for use of prison labor on roads and in construction of 
public works. 7 

Reviewing past experience with prison labor problems, the report 
notes that the administrators of prisons in their task of securing 
employment for prisoners have made use of varied measures —th. 
lease, contract, piece-price, State-account, the State-use, and thp 


States-use systems. The leasing system was abandoned because of J AMI 
the brutality with which prisoners were often treated. The contract. 
piece-price, and State-account methods, being dependent upon dis. 
posal on the open market, have been protested by free labor. This 9% THE 


eratit 
actio 
and } 


campaign has passed through two phases: (1) the movement between 
1890 and 1929 to prevent sale of prison products on the open market. 
which resulted in a certain amount of limiting legislation; and (2) the 
enactment in 1929 of the Hawes-Cooper Act, which became effective 
in 1934, and which “‘so divested prison-made goods of their interstate 
character as to permit States to regulate the sale or distribution of 


such goods within their borders, even though produced in penal = 
systems of other States.”’ alee 
Subsequently, by the Ashurst-Sumners Act of 1935, Federal aid f t] 
has been given in enforcement of any State law “by making :t » of t 
Federal offense if prison-made goods are transported into a State in Lab 
violation of its laws.”” Even when a State has no restrictive legislation cain 
regulating prison-made goods, all such products transported in inter- hada 
state commerce must be labeled to show the place of origin. ae 
After eliminating the employment systems that have been found 3.05 
open to abuses, only two acceptable methods of furnishing prison oi 
employment remain, that is, State use and States use. The definitions en 
of these terms as accepted by the American Prison Association in oa’ 
1936 follow: tis 
* * ¥* the State-use system permits the labor and services of prisoners to acc 
be used exclusively for the State departments, institutions, and agencies, and 14 
prohibits the sale or distribution of prison-made goods on the open market. The Ta 
States-use system contains the same elements as the State-use system, but, in 
addition, permits States to exchange, sell, or distribute prison-made products be- the 
tween and to the several State departments, institutions, and agencies. In 
Although organized labor has endorsed the State-use system, cer- bs 
tain States have legislation that limits this type of employment. Ls 
Under the State-use system State purchasing departments may be A 
required to buy prison-made goods or may be merely permitted to do th 
so. Some groups favor one method and some the other, but there is " 
general agreement “that unless prisoners can be employed under the 
broad definition of the State-use system, idleness will result.”’ ) 
The Prison Industries Reorganization Administration finds that t 
the campaign to eliminate competition between prison and private ‘ 


industry is meeting with success. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR CONVENTION, 
1937 


THE FIFTY -SEVENTH annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, held in Denver, Colo., October 4-15, 1937, took 
action on various matters of organizational and national significance, 
and reported substantial gains in membership. 


Progress in Organization 


The executive council of the American Federation of Labor in its 
report to the convention declared that as a consequence of the “im- 
petus to union growth” which “followed directly upon the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court upholding the constitutionality 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act,”! the American Federation of 
Labor and its constituent national and international unions had 
gained nearly a million new members. The average paid-up mem- 
bership for the year 1937 was reported as 2,860,933, while total 
membership for the month of August 1937 was 3,271,726. Of this, 
3,039,026 represented the membership, in good standing, of the 100 
national and international unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on August 31. That number of constituent unions, 
as compared with the 111 national and international unions in affilia- 
tion in August 1936, reflects a loss of 14 former affiliates and the 
acquisition of 3. new groups which affiliated during the year. The 
14 include, beside the 11 unions that were suspended by order of the 
Tampa convention of 1936,? the American Newspaper Guild and 
the International Fur Workers’ Union which withdrew, and the 
International Union of Pavers, which merged with another affiliated 
union, the International Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union. The newly affiliated international unions are the 
American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees, 
the International Association of Cleaning and Dye House Workers, 
and the International Ladies’ Handbag, Pocketbook, and Novelty 
Workers’ Union. The convention also ratified the provisional char- 
ters granted, since the last convention, to the Progressive Miners of 
America and the International Spinners’ Union. 





‘American Federation of Labor. Report of the 2 The “C.1.0.” group. (See Monthly Labor Re- 
Executive Council to the 57th Annual Convention, | view, January 1937, p. 1.: The Organized Labor 
Denver, 1937 (p. 1). Movement, 1929 to 1937.) 
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In addition, the executive council reported that “great progr: 
been made in heretofore unorganized fields such as cement, alum; 
flour and cereal milling, agriculture, packing houses and can; 
white collar groups, and other miscellaneous industries.” Wo kers 
in these groups, as organized, were chartered as directly affiliate, 
local unions by the American Federation of Labor. During the \ea; 
869 charters were issued to these newly established local trade ang 
federal labor unions, bringing the total at the close of the fiscal yg; 
(August 31, 1937) to 1,406, with a total paid-up membership on tha; 
date of 232,700. 

A national council of federal labor unions in the enamelware ay, 
kitchen-utensil industry was formed in July 1937, and immedi: itely 
after the close of the convention two more national councils of dir ectly 
affiliated local unions were created, in accordance with the instructions 
of the convention. One of heox covers cannery workers and agri. 
cultural laborers, while the other will deal with “white collar workers,” 
beginning with the nucleus of 65 local unions of office workers now 
functioning. Plans were laid at the organizing conferences to expand 
organizing activities in both fields. 

As indicated by their voting strength in the Denver convention. 
several of the international unions now have the largest membership 
in their history, and many of them have more than regained the 
ground lost during the depression. 


has 
1m, 


res 


Action on Labor Legislation 


The report of the executive council to the convention contained an 
extensive review and analysis of outstanding national labor laws, 
including detailed discussions of the National Labor Relations Act 
and the Social Security Act. The executive council proposed amend- 
ments to both of these laws, which were endorsed by the convention. 
The amendment to the National Labor Relations Act, which the 
executive council was instructed to endeavor to secure, would add a 
provision similar to one contained in the Railway Labor Act, granting to 
the majority of any craft or class of employees the right to determine 
representation of that craft or class in collective-bargaining proceedings. 

Recommended amendments to the Social Security Act dealt with 
extension of coverage to all industrial employees and to agricultural 
workers; abolition of employee contributions in States requiring such 
contributions; and repeal of the provision making strikers ineligible 
to unemployment compensation while on strike. The convention 
also authorized the continuance of the special committee appointed 
to study the entire subject of social insurance and the operation and 
adequacy of Federal and State social-security legislation and of 
governmental agencies administering it. Members of the executive 
council comprise this special committee. 
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J. Warren Madden, chairrnan of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and A. J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social Security Board, 
addressed the convention, outlining the policies, procedures, and 
problems of their respective organizations, and pointing out the need 
and the manner of cooperative relations between workers and these 
Government agencies created in their interest. 

Further legislative action, which the executive council recom- 
mended and the convention endorsed, dealt with prohibition of 
injunctions in labor disputes, industrial home work, and the creation 
of State labor relations boards patterned after the Federal agency 
created by the Wagner Act, and of State departments of labor in 
States which have not yet established that governmental agency. 
The convention directed that ‘‘the American Federation of Labor 
draft a model law regulating industrial home work” to be sent to the 
State federations of labor for action by State legislatures, and, in 
addition, declared for the passage of Federal legislation designed to 
control interstate commerce in products in which home workers are 
employed. 

Housing 


The housing policy of the American Federation of Labor was 
restated, and in furtherance of the national low-rent housing program, 
the executive council, the legislative committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, State federations of labor, central labor unions, 
building-trades councils, and local housing committees were directed 
to cooperate, under the general direction of the housing committee 
of the Federation, to insure the success of the national program, and 
specifically to ‘‘follow through on all housing projects suggested, to 
make sure that they really fulfill local needs as efficiently and directly 
as possible.”’ 

Action on Various Economic Questions 


The apprenticeship program inaugurated by the Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training was endorsed, and the position of President 
Roosevelt on vocational education, as expressed in his memorandum 
(dated August 10, 1937) accompanying the Department of Interior Ap- 
propriation Act, for the fiscal year 1937-38, was strongly commended. 
The convention again declared, as in 1936, that its “paramount 
objective” is the 30-hour workweek of 5 six-hour days, to be secured 
“through legislative enactments and otherwise.”’ 

A resolution adopted by the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor, requesting the Secretary of Labor to study the special prob- 
lems of the older worker in industry, particularly with reference to 
finding and keeping employment, was endorsed by the convention. 
Declaring that ‘‘the problem is national in scope and demands national 
action,” the resolution requests an investigation of the extent to which 
age is a factor in determining the efficiency of men and women in 
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public and private industry; the extent to which pension systems anq 
insurance practices are contributing to the growing tendency to dis. seven 
criminate against older workers; and the “nature and effect o any M. H 
economic conditions or statutory provisions’ which may be prod icing J jdent, 
the same results. twelft 

A resolution introduced by delegates from the Brotherhood of H. K 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers, calling upon the Federal! anq vice ] 
State Governments to “provide for some form of socialized medicine” Th 
that would insure protection “‘in all cases of sickness, operations, and Labo 
hospitalization,” was referred for study to the special committee 
instructed to keep in close touch with actual and possible develop. 
ments in the fields of social security. 

The executive council reported the results of a questionnaire sen; 
to affiliated bodies to determine the prevalence of vacations with pay 
among their membership. These showed that 363,900 employees in THI 
private industry were, in 1937, enjoying vacations with pay for pe- 322. 
riods varying from 1 week to 30 days. The executive council stated of 1 
that “the year 1937 appears to mark the beginning of a movement 158 
for vacations with pay for wage earners.”’ In commenting upon this class 
part of the executive council’s report, the convention committee from 
recommended that an extensive educational campaign be promoted for 1 
by the Federation and its component unions “in the interest of 
establishing vacations with pay as an accepted principle of employ- Num 
ment in industry.” 


presid 


Amendments to A. F. of L. Constitution 


The movement which was inaugurated at the Tampa convention of 
the American Federation of Labor (1936) to strengthen and centralize 
the executive council’s authority over the American Federation of 
Labor was extended by action of the Denver convention. The con- 
stitution was amended in several particulars, the most important of 
which were those dealing with the control of the president and the 
executive council over delegate bodies, providing for special conven- 
tions and making authoritative decisions arrived at in special conven- 
tion, and specifically granting power to the executive council ‘‘to take 
such further actions and render such further decisions during the 
interum of conventions as may become necessary to safeguard and 
promote the best interest of the Federation and of all its affiliated 
unions.” 


Officers, 1937-38 


All members of the executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor were reelected for the ensuing term, without opposition. 
These officers are: President, William Green; first vice president, 
Frank Duffy; second vice president, T. A. Rickert; third vice pres- 
ident, Matthew Woll; fourth vice president, John Coefield; fifth vice 
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president, Arthur O. Wharton; sixth vice president, Joseph N. Weber; 
seventh vice president, G. M. Bugniazet; eighth vice president, George 
M. Harrison; ninth vice president, Daniel J. Tobin; tenth vice pres- 
ident, Harry C. Bates; eleventh vice president, Edward J. Gainor; 
twelfth vice president, W. D. Mahon; thirteenth vice president, Felix 
H. Knight; fourteenth vice president, George E. Browne; fifteenth 
vice president, Edward Flore; secretary-treasurer, Frank Morrison. 
The fifty-eighth annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor will be held in Houston, Tex., in 1938. 


POOPPOSE 


MEMBERSHIP OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN 
CANADA, 1936 


THE TOTAL membership of trade-unions in Canada in 1936 was 
322,473, an increase of 41,769 over the preceding year. The number 
of trade-union branches in the latter year was 2,886, an increase of 
158 as compared with 1935. The following statistics on the various 
classes of labor organizations operating in the Dominion are taken 
from the twenty-sixth annual report on labor organization in Canada 
for the calendar year 1936. 


Number of Branches and Membership of Various Classes of Labor Organizations in 























Canada, 1936 
Number of | Number of 
Classes of labor organizations main organi- local Membership 
zations branches 
EE a 114 2, 886 322, 473 
no ap camheniedannbeeheaaines 26 990 147, 704 
All international organizations (comprising international 
craft organizations affiliated with the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, and unaffiliated international unions) - 88 1, 896 174, 769 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada...............-.....-.-- 66 1, 679 149, 398 
International craft organizations....................-.---- 62 1, 471 136, 696 
re IRE ee Eee * 4 110 4, 478 
Ast eeneeeeenndsetsbabaubeanshinan 98 8, 224 
All-Canadian Congress of Labor. ............................. 6 318 31, 383 
ES EEE ee a ae 6 276 27, 489 
SES SE LS TE TE EE Fe a 42 3, 804 
NE ES EES STI 6 65 25, 081 
EE EEE EE 6 60 25, 081 
SEEN SE Sa a eae RR BRS 
un ncmeccctusecesoocccedse 1 190 45, 000 
Other Canadian central bodies !................-............- 9 149 14, 675 
i in tnaannaediiineansuionrnthin|caiigiaccddbighe 60 18, 863 
Unaffiliated international unions.............................. 26 425 38, 073 
ET EE AT A 5 355 22, 943 
Other international organizations ?..............---....... 20 59 10, 930 
Industrial Workers of the World__.............----...-... 1 ll | 4, 200 











1 As question has arisen regarding the affiliation | 13, 1937, that the affiliation of this organization had 
of certain organizations during the calendar year | been transferred to the C. F. of L. Our information 
1936, the following note on each is appended to the | is that this decision was reached cn January 11 at 
above statement: an executive meeting. 
(1) The Canadian Association of Railwaymen, as (3) Canadian Brotherhood of Ships’ Employees, 
at Dec. 31, 1936, had paid per capita tax on its mem- | with three locals and a reported mem hip of 4,500, 
bership for the full calendar year to the A. C. C. L. | according to the information before the department, 
While now claimed by the C. F. of L., information | was not affiliated with either the A. C. C. L. or the 
from documents circulated over the signature of the | C. F. of L., although cooperating with the former, 
president indicates that the association at present | as at Dec. 31, 1936. Consequently this organization 
is not associated with ry! national organization. is classified with ‘“‘Other Canadain cen bodies.”’ 
(2) The Amalgamated Building Workers of Can-| #* Not affiliated with the Trades and Labor Con- 
ada were still affiliated with the A. C. C. L. as at | gress of Canada. 
Dec. 31, 1936, but notified the department on Jan. 
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Union membership in the Dominion in 1936 is shown below py 
industrial and trade groups. Railroad employees (72,239) constitited 
22.40 percent of the total members of all groups listed: 


Members Percent 
Mining and quarrying___- Saye eey | Jn odin eee 6. 82 
Building__--_-__-_-- deh Dette hawt <ansens tee ~ 10 66 
ee Se Se eS 8. 12 
Printing and paper making_ - _- . .. 16, 027 4. 97 
Clothing, boots and shoes_-- - 23, 285 7. 22 
Railroad employees- ------- 72,239 22. 40 THE 
Other transportation and navigation bden . 26, 594 8. 25 June 
Public employees, personal service, and amuse- hasec 
OS a ee Eee en 30, 810 9. 56 
All other trades and general labor. .._.._._.__-_- 72,885 22. 60 How 
not a 
Of 88 international organizations with branches or members in the 300 | 


Dominion, 12 had 5,000 or more members in Canada and 5 of these 
important bodies are composed of employees concerned with railroad 
operation as shown in the list below: 


with 
num 


num 
Canadian Canadian 
local units membershi; abou 
United Mine Workers of America_-_----_-. pitierws at GB 16, 600 pere 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees. ee aa) ee 12, 109 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America. --- ~— 2 112 10, 942 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen-_---__. ; sa os soedtee aii th a 10, 929 
International Association of Machinists - _ - : ee a, 7, 500 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America____- 14 7, 000 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railwa: ay , and 

Motor Coach Employees of America...................._-- 23 6, 769 
International Union United Automobile Workers of America__.. 2 6, 000 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 

Express and Station Employees_--____..___.._.._._.-----.- 88 5, 959 
American Federation of Musicians___.__.......___.__---__-- 28 5, 000 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 

Workers of the United States and Canada__._.___.____._...... 29 5, 000 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers_---_---- 13 5, 000 


Industrial Disputes 
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TREND OF STRIKES 


THE noticeable decline in strikes which has been in evidence since 
June continued through October, as shown by preliminary estimates 
based on the limited information available as this issue goes to press. 
However, the decline from September to October (only 6 percent) was 
not as marked as in some of the preceding months. And, although the 
300 strikes in October indicate a substantial reduction as compared 
with the spring and early summer months, they constitute a larger 
number of strikes than has occurred in any October since 1919. The 
number of workers involved in the strikes beginning in October was 
about the same as in September. There were, however, about 11 
percent fewer man-days of idleness in October. 


Trend of Strikes, January 1936 to October 1937 ' 



































Workers involved 
Number of strikes .- in strikes 
Con- | Begin-| te In dle dur. 
Year and month — prog- |Ended| effect —— ae 4 ing month 
ress in j|atend 8 ; or year 
pre- |month! duringmonth| of | month | ing 
ceding| or 4 a h| OF year | month 
month| year |™°2 mont 
1936 
TWO Wee es sbn-ai->s2-- iiccawene D8 RE BE ERAT EELS gee: 5 aes Or ee 13, 901, 956 
January ...-.-- PS bask ase 84 167 251 149 102 32, 406 59, 153 635, 519 
Dekh erdncesete pe ite 102 148 250 131 119 63, 056 89, 735 748, 491 
Bs ce nn nincawececcheccs 119 185 304 174 130 75,191 | 122, 162 1, 331, 162 
oie ia pene 130 183 313 179 134 65, 379 95, 526 699, 900 
eS . : pe 134 206 340 219 121 72, 824 | 123,030 1, 019, 171 
china aasse cameenncineeh . 121 188 309 158 151 63, 429 | 133, 531 1, 327, 678 
om Slain oeainewee ae 151 173 324 197 127 38,017 | 125, 281 1, 105, 480 
August...._. | EE LO ee 127 228 355 210 145 68, 752 | 118, 268 911, 216 
.. i en* . 145 234 379 236 143 65,994 | 130,875 1, 063, 100 
i ier th) ag mt rep. ee 143 192 335 219 116 | 100,845 | 148, 570 1, 053, 878 
lil lel cll. aa 116 136 252 126 126 70, 116 | 157, 007 1, 940, 628 
ee 126 132 258 158 100 72,639 | 184, 859 2, 065, 733 
19387 
January........... a MEPs Meat aee 100 170 270 131 139 | 108,171 | 213,818 2, 716, 161 
PRPEIEEL... .ccanédveccecueduse ’ 139 209 348 203 145 | 112,095 | 239, 109 1, 519, 850 
March SE SY eae Lo RR ade bthntd 145 605 750 503 247 | 286,775 | 354, 506 3, 274, 076 
ES, Sa a 247 522 769 495 274 | 220,965 | 389, 979 3, 348, 302 
l cash teha tine ald 's's Sie, Mintnne . 274 574 848 530 318 | 319,400 | 436,975 2, 937, 804 
nee Ey eee 5. odie 318 568 886 554 332 | 280,708.) 472, 509 4, 953, 667 
Ee 3 aS a. | ae 332 407 739 478 261 | 139,817 | 348, 718 3, 064, 178 
DR. cencecbencoccnecenes 261 400 661 389 272 | 134,078 | 220, 762 2, 253, 520 
September!_._...__. . ea a 320 592 357 235 | 85,000 | 163,000 | 1,350,000 
GEG BERL ULES... neue ae 235 300 535 320 215 85,000 | 145, 000 1, 200, 000 





























' Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting | disputes asking for detailed and authentic informa- 
less than 1 day are not included in this table, nor in | tion. Since answers to some of these letters have not 
the following tables. Notices or leads regarding | yet been received, the figures given for the late 
strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than | months are not final. This is particularly true with 
650 daily papers, labor papers, and trade journals, | regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these 
as well as all Government labor boards. Let-| should be considered as preliminary estimates. 

ters are written to representatives of parties in the 
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As compared with October a year ago, during which month , 
workers went out on strike than in any other month of 1936, the 
preliminary estimates for October 1937 show an increase of 56 percep; 
in number of strikes, a decrease of about 16 percent in number of 
workers involved, and an increase of nearly 14 percent in man-d: 
of idleness. 

The figures shown in the preceding table for September and October 
are subject to change as further information is received. An analysis 
of strikes in each of these months, based on detailed and verified 
information, will appear in subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 


i Te 


LVS 


POPP POR 


ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN AUGUST 1937! 


THE BUREAU has obtained detailed information on 400 strikes 
which began in August 1937, in which 134,000 workers were involved 
These strikes, with the 261 which continued into August from pre- 
ceding months, made a total of 661 strikes in progress during the 
month. About 230,000 workers were involved in these strikes and 
there were approximately 2% million man-days of idleness in August 
as a result. 

The strikes in seven industry groups in August accounted for two- 
thirds of the total number occurring during the month. These groups 
and the number of strikes in each were as follows: Textiles 63, do- 
mestic and personal service 43, transportation and communication 38, 
trade 36, building and construction 36, lumber 28, and food 26. The 
most man-days of idleness because of strikes during the month were 
in the textile and mining industries. The largest strike of the month 
was the general strike of silk workers in New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, which began August 9 and was practically over by 
August 20. 

TaBie 1.—Strikes in August 1937, by Industry 


























Beginning in In progress dur- | 
August ing August Man- 
Industry | Gwe idle 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers _— 
ber j|involved| ber |involved| ““>*”* 
EEE OR | ee ee ee 400 | 134,078 661 | 229,762 | 2, 253, 520 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machin- 
ine ghee rear ee pee eae Ree eae ee 12 1, 248 23 4, 450 61, 831 
last furnaces, steel] works, and rolling mills__._____- 2 185 3 235 2, 1 
BR EEE TIE EEE TE ie 1 894 19, 668 
CS NE a a e 1 313 1 313 64 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
| IE ATA cet San a GER SRE 3 329 4 579 ), 514 
EE NARI. oe ERR ANCE a ag 1 190 4 1, 404 11,84 
Structural and ornamental metalwork. .._._.______. 2 41 4 631 11, 952 
Tin cans and other tinware_......................__. 1 93 2 233 21 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, - 
tg) a 2 See 1 51 1 51 255 
Be aa cette dba bietistdbiestabplsbbusces 1 46 3 210 604 











1 Detailed information on e few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to preceding table.) 
Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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TaBLE 1.— Strikes in August 1937, by Indusitry—Continued 
Beginning in In progress dur- 
August ing August Man- 
days idle 
Industry during 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | August 
ber jinvolved} ber | involved 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment ---__- 17 2, 168 36 5, 993 53, 412 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies....... 3 519 10 1,314 13, 252 
Foundry and machine-shop products................ 6 666 13 2, 049 12, 719 
th tins tendniiscccsentdbescneibenemeund 1 150 2 379 1, 366 
Radian GG PRORGBTAPNS.. ... 2.22.0. ccccccesscccccece- 1 117 2 657 16, 497 
Se ee ee ee 6 716 i) 1, 594 9, 578 
Transportation equipment_____..-.__..........-..-....... 18 14, 554 16 30, 326 113, 624 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts.....................- 9 14, 071 11 14, 843 46, 114 
CO EE Se ee eer oe ane 1 30 1 30 60 
EE SE eee ee See 1 15, 000 65, 000 
UR sehhe ede scccccelbbnsccnceckececccscoccseee 3 453 3 { 2, 450 
Nonferrous metals and their products___................-- 7 889 “ 1, 752 21, 248 
pO ee er ee rae 1 26 1 26 130 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices_.._.. 2 323 2 323 3, 134 
tink binesnsccssidedstweschastacsabasesoces 2 66 2 66 402 
Lighting equipment-__-_-____- ee ee ey ee ee 2 474 2 474 1, 896 
Dinmapee OES Cmatmeled waste... ........0.2-ccccececes|e..2c0-)--aecceces 2 863 15, 686 
Lumber and allied products_....................-..--.-.- 28 7, 375 54 15, 819 177, 226 
OEE ee a. Se 13 2, 020 21 4, 480 48, 587 
SE ee > ee See 3 191 10 809 10, 607 
Sawmills and logging camps-_........................ 7 4, 301 9 8, 332 87, 925 
5 SS Sr Pee er 9 ee eee 5 863 14 2, 198 30, 107 
Stone, clay, and glass products._.._......_..............- 9 1, 063 16 $, 754 41, 483 
ney Gees Ge GOEEO COCURL nn ccecccccccccctecens 2 87 5 2, 258 22, 754 
SAE SPS es ee ee eee ae ee 1 239 5, 258 
| Se eee ip bibbecbeabhtimeneshention 1 18 3 167 3, 570 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. ..........|__...._.]_....____- 1 132 2, 904 
ti kicpathdcnnintubnebanahavabous asenncwens 2 433 2 433 2, 834 
iis dp db ckccrebbtbenctehbsatecsocesquce 4 525 4 525 4, 163 
Tete | ae 63 40, 984 104 51, 627 554, 075 
abrics: 
EEE a eee 1 55 4 526 7, 692 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_.............._...- 3 583 3 583 6, 213 
EE SS EE eee 7 31, 836 10 32, 065 303, 373 
Woolen and worsted goods._.................-.- 4 816 11 5, 884 89, 776 
th) it) dhedsbeunlidiieescbectdobéadaunhebowe 3 142 5 684 13, 902 
Wearing apparel: 
EE a a See 2 1, 450 2 1, 450 18, 050 
OES, SO eee 20 1, 620 30 2, 786 25, 085 
Corsets and allied garments. ..._..............-- 1 25 1 25 350 
a I aaa 2 134 3 171 2, 126 
meen, Gane, 6nd millinery.......................- 4 1, 155 6 1, 525 13, 678 
SS i Pe eee 1 360 2 440 2, 480 
ed ditt cucndedbiidinibhdlebesebewsenons 4 896 9 1, 751 21, 679 
TRL ARE LOEL SEI IG FE 3 518 7 1, 528 24, 816 
SL d:nah vnncodulldevtassedsethewsdanieuvmons 8 1, 394 ll 2, 209 24, 855 
Leather and its manufactures_._.......................... 10 2,193 20 $, 569 38, 369 
i Rll est GS TTS a a 7 2,017 10 2, 110 27, 004 
TE PT Fee Tes Tree.) Peep 5 743 7, 758 
SS Yb IRS EE 3 176 5 716 3, 607 
Food and kindred products_........................-....- 26 3, 089 41 7, 426 85, 423 
ES A TS Ce a a eS ~ 754 15 994 10, 290 
te lla le Io Se AOI 2 636 3 976 8, 224 
Commie Gnd meeser Vine. ....ccccccccccccccccccccces 3 325 6 1, 485 10, 310 
ea i IE RT RO FTES OPE 4 219 5 426 7, 701 
RUE DL TR Se | 1 25 2 49 290 
Slanghtering and meat packing.....................- 4 166 5 1, 466 34, 429 
li es BS SEIT ETS PE MIE ERS ET TS FREESE BSS ' 1 1, 066 5, 330 
tT 4 964 4 964 8, 849 
SEE, OEE DD 4 1, 794 7 2, 233 15, 427 
i itethhdtlnapneebandeéendiubtnaseteandendon 2 121 5 560 8, 523 
i a 2 1, 673 2 1, 673 6, 904 
EE ET LE, EE Sack gs 10 1, 274 20 2, 599 33, 849 
a BE RPS SEERA Es SAD BS ES 2 OE 3 589 4 615 1, 973 
He er SS a Ra CE FS 2 55 3 354 7, 904 
Printing and publishing 
SE ET on ae ay a 1 190 3 696 14, 888 
Newspapers and periodicals. .................... 1 236 3 282 3, 552 
A A eR A TT TT 3 204 7 652 5, 442 
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TaBLe 1.—Strikes in August 1937, by Industry—Continued 





Beginning in 


In progress dur- 





























August ing August 
Industry 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
ber | involved ber | involved 
Chemicals and allied products___..__________-_______... 3 89 12 3,421 | 
SORE 8 ae 7 a a ay Se Pt 1 55 | 
Druggists’ preparations.___- 1 18 1 18 | 
Paint and varnishes. --___- 2 71 4 746 
RETYPE RSI Cages, Mercer s: 1 1, 200 | 
€ Epis i + 1) SS es NE iawiemer 5 1, 402 
Rubberproducts_...............__. ’ 2 572 3 662 | 
Other rubber goods..--- 2 572 3 662 
Miscellaneous manufacturing __ 20 6, 648 31 8, 649 
Broom and brush............ 4 249 4 249 | 
Furriers and fur factories. __..._...__..______- 1 750 2 1, 000 | 
sda eee ae . 15 5, 649 25 7, 400 | 
Extraction of minerals_______- 5 1, 437 15 24, 916 
Coal mining, anthracite _. 3 1, 193 4 6, 843 
Coal mining, bituminous... l 16 7 17, 468 
Metalliferous OS a 1 228 2 282 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining - Re el APR en ti l 270 
Sa EE SE ee ae eae CL Herre 1 53 
Transportation and communication. 38 14, 263 49 15, 493 
Water transportation._________ 17 2, 341 20 | 2, 744 | 
Motortruck transportation_-_- 13 10, 367 17 10, 678 | 
Motorbus transportation. - -- l 141 2 162 | 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous. _- 3 935 6 1, 430 | 
Steam railroad.............. 3 444 3 444 
Telephone and telegraph_- 1 35 1 35 | 
ee eee _ 36 3, 260 65 | 10,464 | 
Wholesale..______- ia 10 534 17 917 
eT 26 2, 726 48 9, 547 | 
Domestic and personal service___..___.____ 43 5,141 66 6, 385 | 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses. 17 2, 420 25 2, 624 | 
Personal service, barbers, EE eee. 2 1 10 | 
iii gaits tt lt Ria aE 13 1, 188 22 1, 958 | 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing................_..._- ll 1, 185 15 1, 423 | 
Elevator and maintenance nat ies (when not at- at | 
tached to specific industry)..........._.__. — 2 348 3 370 | 
Professional service...................___- 4 339 7 555 | 
Recreation and amusement.____. ? 2 63 4 169 | 
SUR tS eae 7S ree 1 15 1 15 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers..._. 1 261 2 371 | 
—_— and construction.__...........__.. = afites 5, Seetiial 36 19, 606 48 21, 481 | 
uildings, exclusive of P. W. A_..._____- ety. 26 17, 527 32 18, 882 | 
ai other construction (bridges, docks, ‘ete., “and 
P. W.A. buildings)............._- " 10 2, 079 16 2, 599 | 
Ee eS ee 1 400 1 400 | 
IE edt ood SSK cok 1 400 1 400 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects_........._____. 3 103 4 1, 977 | 
Other nonmanufacturing industries__._.........._._._____| 10 5, 589 14 5, 811 | 
| 


of tal 
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The number of strikes (86) in. New York during August was more 
than double the number in any other State. There were 42 in Penn- 


sylvania, 32 in California, 28 in New Jersey, and 23 in Ohio. 


strikes in these five States amounted to more than half of the total 
for the entire country. The States with the most workers involved 
in strikes and most man-days of idleness during the month were 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan. The largest 
of the interstate strikes, for which information is shown at the end 
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TABLE 2.—Strikes in August 1937, by States 
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of table 2, was the silk strike in New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania referred to above. 
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i] 
Connecticut. - - 
District of Colu 
Georgia....- - - 


Illinois 
Indiana 
lows... 


Louisiana. - - - - - 


Michigan...- 


Meee. a 
Missouri. ...- 
Montana. . -- -- 


North Dakota-- 


Rhode Island 


All States. ....-- 


Arkansas. ..-.--- 


Kentucky...------- 


Minnesota... ..- -- -- i 


Oklahoma... ..---- 


Interstate..........__.. 


Ne 


DIE. .castvacdcnt 
SOG. oc acihen . 


SSS 
Maryland.....-.--- 
Massachusetts. -- 


Nebraska....------ 
New Hampshire._--- 
New Jersey.....-.---- 
New York.....-.--- 
North Carolina-.- - 


Pennsylvania.....- -- 


















































Beginning in In progress during 

August August Man- 
___| days idle 

State <a weal during 

e forkers | », Yorkers | August 

Number involved Number involved 

et TaN Ae Meee Estee 2 Ti op SR ee 400 | 134,078 661 | 229,762 | 2, 253, 520 
Pt Nl ee ET ee ST 5 434 7 696 | 9, 306 
ERE 2. OE SR Gas 3 200 6 436 5, 989 
rE aE a TE eee 32 5, 404 46 7, 588 | 97, 586 
a WE! St See 2 553 14, 166 
pdianes 9 1, 408 12 1, 943 16, 358 
mbia_.- 3 364 4 380 2, 354 
LIPS EOL BR OT ET re TS 2 34 884 
YS) SRR Ga OPES SE Se 2 148 3, 320 
uinhdeidls | ] 228 1 228 5, 928 
io Se ae 9 1, 248 25 20, 963 279, 586 
(* Rn Gee BREE 05558 | 17 4, 001 26 5, 600 58, 390 
AGG RS TRG HT FON 5 466 7 511 3, 519 
Bak SRS 6 642 10 920 8, 065 
4 TOES 2 TE RD Ee Oe 4 688 5 726 8, 175 
ee 2 211 2, 498 
wie” 2 171 4 313 2, 764 
RG RDO GSE MH. 18 1, 392 25 2, 492 30, 182 
ol del cet hdtinnes au 18 | 13, 888 27 | 20,330 117, 212 
| 7 | 535 10 | 1, 461 18, 832 
a nidenteale Jo! ele SRMee = S 2 346 |. 4,777 
ictle pbGbossabehedwengrondbigpece 16 4, 796 26| 7,585 107, 994 
me me A i A Ae 1 40 1, 040 
Shaldacite D eadiadiie 1 210 6, 510 
OE EY | KOREA RR ae 1 125 2, 750 
i at aaah 28 4, 593 49 9, 525 100, 468 
86 27, 922 139 38, 174 423, 326 
PN Sack eU aay RECS NET 2 580 2 7, 240 
SR aS : SOMS AST EE BEN 4 1 . 1 8 40 
SREB oe sce Mebe denne ccancane cn cisie- 23 5, 069 42| 12,835 | 130,938 
CTR... AND S: Fe Oe 1 45 2 53 409 
ao ico eendocdues epnanes shi 5 3, 424 5 3, 424 27, 358 
42 18, 080 82 32, 880 250, 210 
2 TERETE EEE PT Remy Lae ee 4 506 4 506 6, 582 
oS 3 90 8 960 14, 262 
PE rere 10 804 10 804 9, 658 
2 201 2 201 2, 558 
POT AIS we 4 | 475 8 1, 780 | 12, 477 
STREP Gl 5 | 1, 559 10 2,678 | 49,779 
.-| 4 523 7 930 9, 794 
ALTE TC CRT eT | | 16 1,179 24 2, 196 27, 670 
ER Ore a | 9} 33,155 12| 48,389 | 72, 566 








beginning in August. 


There was an average of 335 workers involved in the 400 strikes 
In table 3 the strikes in each industry group 
are classified according to the number of workers involved. About 
13 percent of the strikes involved fewer then 20 workers each; 47 
percent involved between 20 and 100 workers each; and 31 percent 
involved between 100 and 500 workers each. Three of the 400 
strikes beginning in August involved more than 10,000 workers. 
These were (1) a short strike (August 4-7) at the Plymouth plant 
of the Chrysler Corporation in Detroit, Mich., (2) the silk strike 
referred to before, and (3) a general strike of painters, in Greater 
New York August 26 to September 14. 
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TaBie 3.—Strikes Beginning in August 1937, Classified by Number of Workers In: ved 

























































Of 
Number of strikes in which the ny er durin 
of workers involved was— indus 
Industry group Total) 6 | 20 | 100 | 500 | 1,000] 5,001. days. 
and | and | and | and | and | and | 20,000 
under| under} under|/under under| junder, 22d laste 
20 100 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | |10, 00g) °Ver “1. 
‘ce aera ey > strike 
All industries.........-..-------------+---0-----0--+- _400| 51| 188] 128] 22) 11] these 
Manufacturing ae vk 
Iron and steel and their products, not including beg@ 
eR ee eee 12 2 6 fn ee Ss 
Medninate not including transportation equipment. 17 1 6 5 eae i 
Transportation equipment. .--_-....................... 13 1 5 3 | 2 S 
Nonferrous metals and their products.............._- ae 4 | oe Be re 7. 
Lumber and allied products................-...-.... 28 2| 10 “ia 1 | iy. 
Stone, clay, and glass products. ..................... a) 2 4 © Wiles = 
Textiles and their products__....................... 63 6| 32 20 | 3 | 1 | 
Leather and its manufactures..................-.___- 10 6 js a 
Food and kindred products__..................... 2. 2A : 14 7 | ee 
_ SS. en eee 4 ly ee ots J 
J SS > i eee 5 5 4 ees oe 
Chemicals and allied products...................___- 3 1 _, (ea BS Sc RRS 
Rubber products. ................. eee tee ee - inaelad i Sere fp ee 
Miscellaneous manufactures... ..................- -| 2D] 2 7 9 1| l — 
Nonmanufacturing All ind 
Extraction of mimerals............................... 5 1 1 2 | ,o = 
Transportation and communication.--............... 38 3 22 8 | 2 2 | ] 
in ey Ok 2 SE Ra See 36 6 21 7 | D toéecas 
Domestic and personal service....................._. 43 7 2; 1} 8}... Iron “ 
ER 4 2 1 | oes ew 
Building and construction.....................----.. | 36 9| 12 9 3 2 Machi 
_ - - | Sea daa Yee eee jo equi 
W. P. A: relief, and resettlement projects...........| 3 1 | CBRE eevee | ome? ae Trans} 
Other nonmanufacturing industries__.............._- | 10 | 1 5 Pi: -44 1 — 
Stone, 
Textil 
In more than 60 percent of the strikes beginning in August the — 
major issues were union recognition or other union organization Ene 
matters. These disputes included 68 percent of the total number of a 
workers involved in all strikes. Wages and hours were the major —_ 
issues in 27 percent of the strikes, including 12 percent of the workers. 
In 12 percent of the strikes, including 20 percent of the workers, the a 
major issues were union rivalry, jurisdiction, sympathy, and mis- = 
cellaneous grievances. (See table 4.) he = 
Agric 
P P . i . 4 W.F 
TaBLeE 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in August, 1937 Othe 
Strikes Workers involved 
Major issues Percent of Percent of ( 
Number total Number total 
a set 
EE | a ee Le 400 100. 0 134, 078 100. 0 Ne 
Ww ES Se ee a ee a 108 27.0 16, 126 12.{ In 
Bl SR cpesnassomencccnccoseschacenecssncce 76 18.9 12, 388 9 
REE 2 RSS EN ES See Re 5 1.3 884 for 
Wage increase, hour decrease....................... 27 6.8 2, 854 . 
ee Nh 5d kine bondb cddihbocssiidedcat 243 60. 7 91, 125 68 dir 
EE SY NE ae aes See 42 10. 5 7, 504 9 
Recognition ST WU heakdbcdsdssupcadecicod 64 15.9 8, 169 f wo 
ro ep wages, and hours..................... 85 21.2 56, 177 41.9 . 
NE ed ae RT AE RATT OTE 7K 34 8.5 5, 630 4.2 tio 
to ceeneien atinbinitinine ° 13 3.3 13, 241 9.9 
lids nelinh teh Lbiliddnndddnctabienetnuddd dinbbi 5 1.3 314 2 set 
Se diinnbsddrodboducdcchoshshsdideatanet 49 12.3 26, 827 20.0 k 
| GAR IE ot 4 10 12, 935 . Pp 
Rival unions or factions............................ 15 3.8 9, 928 7.4 we 
J EES ER ee oe tees Se aa ee 7 18 1, 282 1,0 
1 RRREE MES, RIE AACE 8 CREE 21 5.2 2, 324 1.7 
SE Dcditsntindiedussingitintinnestkimediddumenes 2 5 358 
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Of the 661 strikes in progress during August, 389 were terminated 
during the month. ‘These strikes are classified in table 5 according to 
industry group and duration. Their average duration was 21 calendar 
days. Nearly 33 percent lasted less than a week and 42 percent 
lasted more than a week but less than a month. Only 12 of the 
strikes had been in progress for 3 months or more. The largest of 
these was a strike of lumber workers in northern Michigan which 
began May 18 and continued through August. 


TaBLe 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in August, 1937 















































Number of strikes with duration of— 
Industry group Total Less 1 week | and | land | 2and 3 
than 1 andless| less less less months 
week than 44| than 1 | than 2 | than 3 orm 
month | month | months months ore 
Se titiniiaawuliaadienngndnnamannes 389 4 126 85 | 79 | 70 17 12 
Manufacturing | | 
Iron and steel and their products. not including 
CE abd sods con cddctcdccccsdsgsdcasacce 16 5 6 | 1 3 i, aa 
Machinery, not including transportation 
notes ont Aictenicicnctinnetatonens 9} 4 | | ee eee 
Transportation equipment...................-- 11 4 3 | aa wl 
Nonferrous metals and their products. .__.....- 4 OB Riis wane | y ER ae tp ee 
Lumber and allied products_................-.- 7 2 7 | 9 | 6 1 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products_..............-. 5 2 1 | i, Sa pera 1 
Textiles and their products_.................... 51 y 14 15 Ss 3 2 
Leather and its manufactures-.................  }) 2 2 eee Sees 
Food and kindred products. -.-................-. 25 11 4 6 1 1 2 
Tobacco manufactures ....................---.-. 4 1 je i eee Wes Sem 
inh ncnanetuseaoonde @-- |, es 1 2  { ees 1 
Chemicals and allied products..............°.-- 10 2 2 1 * Sar 2 
ie incdcttintdbcddasesééascoces 2 ) Se. Ses ee ae yee 
Miscellaneous manufactures................---- 19 5 5 5 2 | ' rs 
Nonmanufacturing 
pe gS ey eee ee eee _ jes 1 1 2 es 
Transportation and communication.........-.- 43 28 5 7 2 il ieh 
eee oid 5 i. lbs dcmbeece dak 41 14 8 x 7 3 1 
Domestic and personal service_............-..--- 36 16 6 4 8 1 1 
PI 4... dhacddacbdddoctolssos 3 1 1  f Meee re av ee ere 
Building and construction...................-.-- 37 13 11 5 7 (oe 
py Yt ee aa eeee eee ft Team Pater EE PETE eee et Peet ee oe 
W.P.A., relief, and resettlement projects------ 4 2 ,_ See 5 Enchddtelnaeelisne 
Other nonmanufacturing industries. ..........- 6 | 3 1 j-<-2-0-- | | oo lth 
| | i 





Government conciliators and labor boards assisted in negotiating 
settlements of about 43 percent of the strikes ending in August. 
Nearly 60 percent of the total workers involved were in these strikes. 
In about 39 percent of the strikes, including a little less than one- 
fourth of the total number of workers, the settlements were negotiated 
directly between the employers and representatives of organized 
workers. Nearly 15 percent of the strikes, including a similar propor- 
tion of the total workers involved, were terminated without formal] 
settlements. In most of these cases work was resumed by the em- 
ployees without any settlement of the issues in dispute or else new 
workers were employed to fill the places of the strikers. © 
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TaBLE 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in August 1° ;7 TABLE & 
ey —_———e 
Strikes Workers iny 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— | - 
: Percent of : Percent of 
Number total Number total 
NE ee es ee ee ae af 389 100. 0 159, 733 
Employers and workers directly.......................- 4 1.0 494 | 
Employers and representatives of organized workers di- “a 
Re ae aa deh an 150 38. 6 38, 059 | 
Government conciliators or labor boards 167 42.9 94, 708 
Private conciliators or arbitrators. ................... 8 2.1 2, 871 
Terminated without formal settlement... ....___. 58 14.9 23, 526 | 1 issue 
Sian CaN isis saawcscccncncsiciicss «. raeseesneesee 2 5 75 | a 
ew, Wages 4 
! Less than }io of 1 percent. we 
Wag 
In tables 7 and 8 the results of the 389 strikes ending in August are Union 0 
° ° . Rect 
shown. Approximately half of the workers involved obtained syb- Rec 
° ° ° ° : Rect 
stantially all their demands, a third obtained compromises, and the Clos 
° ° ° . ° ‘ Dist 
rest gained little or nothing as a result of the strikes. The proportion Oth 
of successful strikes, from the workers’ point of view, was 44 percent Miscelle 
. Syn 
of the total. About 32 percent were compromised and 19 percent Riv 
Juri 
lost. Oth 
Not 


The data in table 8, which shows the results of strikes in relation 
to the major issues involved, indicate that the union-organization 
strikes were more successful, from the workers’ standpoint, than the 














strikes over wages and hours. The workers won 48 percent, com- All issu 
promised 33 percent, and lost 19 perceft of the organization strikes Wages. 
as compared with 42, 39%, and 17% percent of the wage-and-hour we 
disputes. Fity-one percent of the workers in the organization strikes ja 
obtained substantially all of their demands, 30% percent obtained Re 
compromises, and 18% percent gained little or nothing. In the Re 
. wage-and-hour strikes 35 percent of the workers won, 52 percent Di 
. obtained compromises, and 13 percent gained little or nothing. = 
iscel 
Sy 
: ° . Ri 
TABLE 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in August 1937 tu 
Ot 
N 
Strikes Workers involved 
Results Be 
Number | Percent of | Number | Percent of 

Dette nectaniisdt- ab irnsscsh ideas ceesdoessvaals 389 100.0} - 159,733 

Substantial gains to workers. --.......................-- 171 43.9 78, 859 

Partial gains or compromises.......................-.-- 126 32. 4 50, 761 

Little or mo gains to workers. --_........................ 73 18.8 24, 495 

Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements. - - _. -- 14 3.6 4, 255 

REET SELES RET ae pe 5 1.3 1, 363 
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TaBLe 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in August 1937, in Relation to Major Issues Involved 
Strikes resulting in— 
Juriadic- 

Major issues Totals | Substan-| Partial | Little or | tion, rival 

tial gains | gains or | no gains | union, or | Not re 
to work- | compro- | to work- | faction | ported 
ers mises ers settle- 
ments 
Number of strikes 
A 16008. < canssedsccccsccccccsccccescccess 389 171 126 73 J4 5 
Wages £ Si gldscserechetecete gece 114 48 45 _ Be 1 
Wage increass.....................-.-.- 78 30 30 Sa ae 1 
CO Se ae 5 2 7 inadantegtdiiamiesavinsadescne 
Wage increase, hour decrease... --._-_.-.. 31 16 12 | eS sre 
Union organization DPGeceseaneocceocoeseses 236 113 7 | eee: l 
des. cc eencnaneneuees 35 15 7 Oe Inidhwasbaddnnoasos 
Recognition and wages... .._.......... 68 33 22 | eee bree 
Recognition, wages, and hours_-_...._-_- 80 41 31 3 £ 1 
re 34 16 13 | eee a ve 
Dineiniaenion [tn ge fle, <coAagt. 15 5 4 | Rte 4 lise ad 
1 a ae ae 4 3 fr Seen oe Ce 
Meee tibwecesnceccecccuccccescs 39 10 3 9 14 3 
thle. onacemmencosmegegnes 3 _ | ae Jf SESaee Soi 
Rival unions or factions__.............- _ & SOR OSE ee a 
Jurisdiction..__- teh tediiiaine dina oanuemesdin a as ee _ i eo 
aaa eetiemacoeadaeat ani 19 8 | 3 @ Seen i 
i cnnietitdultsddebaisiautih base | aS ae 4) Se 2 
= — — ——_—____— ——— —_—_— ——_— 
Number of workers involved 

Py EE eS eee 159, 733 78, 859 50, 761 | 24, 495 4, 255 1, 363 
Wages and hours.........................- 15,455 | 5,356] 8,090| 1,904]... 15 
EE ee a 7, 928 2, 182 4, 087 < ( Se 15 
ie dibadeciedchsesscctene 2, 694 446 & | ese Seer Ss rere 
Wage increase, hour decrease...._..._.- 4, 833 2, 728 1, 755 | ee ena 
EE OS TE 118, 262 60, 278 36, 032 6 75 
ete nth begabodsabenada 4, 983 2, 353 1, 174 J | ae eee 
Recognition and wages.............__- 8, 498 3, 364 3, 238 <5, ee 
Recognition, wages, and hours__..____- 65, 927 50, 467 14, 494 i ae 75 
EE I ae 23, 062 2, 743 5, 064 3 ng A See 
Pet eae 14, 861 430 12, 052 | a ee 
I RS Fe 931 921 9 MA ORR INA 
M a. ES) ee Oe eee 26, 016 13, 225 6, 639 24 4, 255 1, 273 
A TS SIRS GO 12, 250 4. | eres a 
iva as _, SE ee REELS SR TE ees Ss | ere 
EE TNS Cama RS a: | REN SG Ue er a 

ES RE a 8, 287 1, 225 6, 639  ) eae 
a i} BIRR <> OPPs _ * ee 1, 213 

T AAAAAAAA 


CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR, OCTOBER 1937 


DURING October 1937, conciliators of the Department of Labor 
were called upon to mediate in 167 disputes which involved directly 
and indirectly about 94,416 workers. This mediation service was 
requested by either one or both parties to the disputes. Some of 
these disputes had already developed into strikes before the Depart- 
ment of Labor was requested to intervene. In others, strikes were 
threatened but had not yet taken place. In some cases, although 
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no strike was immediately threatened, a controversy between em) 
and workers had developed to such a stage that an outside me 
was deemed necessary. 

The Department of Labor conciliators were successful in adj justing 
93 of these disputes, 50 were pending at the close of the month, 1; 
were referred to other services, 6 were settled by the disputants 


loyer 
Qlator 


themselves before the arrival of the conciliator, and 7 could not be Alumit 
adjusted. parbe 

The majority of these disputes concerned demands for wage jp. Brick 
creases. Many were due to alleged discrimination against unio, even 
members for union activity, others were for union recognition and Oeske 
selection of sole bargaining agency. Some involved hours, overtime Chair 
rates of pay, vacation with pay, seniority rights, and general working Clean 
conditions. Cloth 


These 167 disputes were scattered among 30 different States and Calin 
> . . a . . . ive 
the District of Columbia. Workers involved in the disputes are Elect 


classified in table 2. Number of strikes 88, controversies 79. 


TABLE 1.—Disputes Handled by Conciliators, October 1937, in Each State 














™ Threatened strikes Strike 
Total disputes and controversies Strikes 
State 
. Workers | ,; Workers | ,, Worker 
Number involved Number involved Number | inv ived 
RE Seo eee 5 578 3 52 2 | 
OS EEE EN ES EC TES 3 535 2 485 1 | 
Se Se ae CR 5 7, 355 3 7, 245 2 | 
CS SERED RRS Sh hae 1 PP Eensennpusintahdbbelin l 
Dastrics of Columbia..............<.-+<.-- 7 1, 548 4 746 3 | 
i RE eas GRE So ES BEES 3 28, 209 1 150 2 | 28, ( 
0 EES eae ae 5 1, 094 1 490 4 
a. ) SE ey 19 2,011 i) 715 10 
RR RT Te ee SS 3 2, 480 2 2, 250 l 
SETS eR RR 4 201 3 193 l 
ERIS Ee ae aS a 2 2, 040 1 875 l 
| ETE SLATE A=: CRE, Ni 2 RE: ees 2 
ESSE, Te ae aes ae Ye 5 4, 140 2 3, 800 3 | 
ORE ES a 2 399 1 339 1 | 
/ | ST Saas se 3 |" oS See 3 | 
RR Sa ae a 3 70 1 20 2 | 
TREES Nieto Ea esi th 1 RR os tere aE 1 
NN TE 8 CRO Ee 2 =| ee Ge 2 
SES: 1 SARE OE BE ll 11, 766 6 10, 963 5 
i SRS aS A 5 1, 802 2 122 3 
(SEES RRL RE UE SE ARO RES 13 12, 650 7 11, 840 6 
a | 1, 300 1 sc | == 
ES TE IE RS 25 15, 513 5 1 647 20 ] 
IE OGRE ESTAR 3 485 2 310 l 
TENE LLL LEE LLG EA SOLS 1 1, 800 1 EE 
, i SPAS SIS re eee SF 2 1150 1 (1) l 
sea a oe a es oF sR 6 1 2, 237 3 1 246 3 l, 
Pb tcdicccecancceommmodadiiddeckt ta 8} 11,255 7 11,155 1 I 
Wash eS Bae ee PS 1 BSED Weséundodelendidieces 1 l,i 
iii RE TN ace ll 11,744 7 1, 506 4 eft 
San Ra acl <P 5 339 4 278 1 
Ihe Bleed ert ie, Non “et a Se 167 | 194,416 79 | 147,527 88 | 46, 























1 Exact number not known. 
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TasLe 2.—Disputes Handled by Conciliators, by Craft of Workers Involved, October 1937 
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Threatened strikes 
Total disputes and controversies Strikes 
Craft 
Workers Workers Workers 
Number involved Number involved Number involved 

Aluminum workers....................-.- 1 275 1 ES 
Pakery Welt gece 2 ns ccccccccesoccccece 4 717 2 540 2 177 
Dat RO canenqdeneccsoccconencncnnccccoces 1 (1). 1 | tet eae 
Beverage RS Ss Se ee ee 2 168 2 | +o Sate aT 
Brick and clay workers..................- 2 375 1 225 1 150 
i ncccnscsceeoeseneanen 9 1, 529 3 670 6 859 
 rtketecnbeccedccnccsocoa 2 | ae eee 2 450 
Cesena secccceteccsconses 1 225 1 ED Usienctdigttccidchaudhe 
SO ES 1 7) ae. a 1 34 
eee ES eee 1 yeas hs as Se 1 (1) 
 ettidvamdpwasitindnareciamdtine 1 a ee eee 1 59 
i tthincddcccasctscscetssboucce 1 850 1 BOF Poccbcwascslocccvenses 
CE etcndtenceccrasnaneeenecen 2 a ee 2 425 
Gee babbereddnscomeccoccskscosess 14 1 8, 623 ll 1 8, 106 3 1517 
Ps iuncceccduscehetadeodon 2 OS es ea ee 2 1, 299 
i tic dubacaccesnbonwasdsocdoes 1 Me Uhtededcdoudleameddenas 1 40 
ES en 1 | PS ea 1 150 
ae 15 1 2,754 6 1 339 9 2, 415 
BISSHIOR) WORIIB ccc ne cno ene cnccocee 4 1 381 3 381 1 (1) 
st ESSN Pa ere eae e 3 401 2 301 1 100 
i eri arte areata 4 2, 308 3 2, 158 1 150 
I, basa o mil dtdinaainedwak 7 1, 669 3 4 811 
a ee 1 rs eee 1 33 
A Sh cacdcsdeccéuhoddconccos 6 646 3 190 3 456 
he ninncnin shatuecetinap hae 1 200 1 | rs 
SE bn otcveccnentucdestesaad 13 2, 298 5 1, 378 s 920 
ETO EET TE ae ee 2 347 2 a eee 
2 EE AE ES SRS *: | eee semis 3 1 28, 230 
TT aE a ee a 2 1, 570 1 1, 300 1 270 
ee . ccdudwouswochdudenspa 10 1 3, 738 5 1 1, 627 5 2,111 
TTR 2 | ee eee ee 2 140 
Mine and smelter workers................ 1 (1) 1 ae ee . (eee ‘a 
Newspaper handlers. -....................- 2 as Se 2 139 
ee nck ndnnonscinieisae 3 353 2 293 1 60 
a 3 2, 615 2 2, 550 1 65 
i, bss chbdenavlosccendeen 1 Pe Ea dhocudbeelectsaddinen 1 230 
ES ET Se ear 1 25 1 Fees eee 
i . a-ch bdscobdddedbseideetoes 1 200 1  ) eeork. “ampere 
Steel and iron workers...................- 8 | 112,915 4) 111,375 4 1, 540 
ee cuwobubined 5 623 1 96 4 527 
ER ES TE a ae 2 1 300 2 a 
IES nce dseackuséudcecatdbes 1 18, 000 1 PUG dinkuniadatditadiesneans 
| EET TE ETE OE Re TE 9 6, 455 5 4, 350 4 2, 105 
I SIR AS Le 7 1 2, 202 1 (!) 6 2, 202 
PS TELE SGI * 2 254 1 1 54 
A oe. ot ida odenentinetcouuta 2 Ee Eh nvbbakitaciitednadhibivn 2 171 

DA .hbhhbbnctbbevasenascuku 167 | 194,416 79 | 147,527 88 1 46, 889 

1 Exact number not known. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE and 4 
UNITED STATES, SEPTEMBER 15, 1937 ho 
res 
THE cost of living for families of wage earners and lower-salaried note 
workers in 32 large cities of the United States showed an average rise 100( 
of 0.6 percent during the quarter ending September 15, 1937. This In S 
increase reflected a rise in each of the groups of items included in the 
family budget, with the exception of food, which showed a decline of Deti 
0.6 percent. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the cost of all goods pur- H 
chased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the 32 cities resu 
combined, based on average costs in 1923-25 as 100, was 85.0 on 
September 15, 1937, compared with 84.5 on June 15, 1937. Costs (4.4 
on September 15, 1937, were 3.2 percent higher than a year before cost 
and 14.1 percent higher than at the low point in June 1933. They T 
were 14.7 percent lower than in December 1929. gen 

Total costs advanced in 23 of the 32 cities. New York City re- refl 
ported the highest rise, 2.2 percent, largely due to the increase in cin 
food costs in that city. Of the nine cities showing declines, the largest, cret 
1.0 percent, occurred in Indianapolis. 1 

Average food costs were lower at the end of the quarter in 26 of of 
the 32 cities covered. In three cities, these costs were more than 5 tum 
percent lower at the end than at the beginning of the quarter. In Lal 
Minneapolis, the index was 6.5 percent lower; in Indianapolis, 6.1 the 
percent; and in Buffalo, 5.3 percent. In all three cities the lower 
level was due primarily to lower costs for fruits and vegetables. Of the 
the six cities reporting increased food prices, the greatest advances de 
occurred in New York and Boston, where the indexes rose 4.7 and cit 
3.3 percent, respectively, due in large part to the increased cost of cli 
beef, pork, milk, and eggs. tho 

For the fourth successive quarter, clothing costs rose in each of the th 
32 cities. The increase from June to September averaged 2.4 percent. 

Each city reported an advance of at least 1.0 percent, with the largest be 
increase, 3.9 percent, reported in Atlanta and San Francisco. In of 
Atlanta, the rise was due primarily to increased prices for men’s A 
and women’s shoes and women's coats; in San Francisco, to an advance pr 
in the cost of most items covered in the index, but particularly shoes, fe 
suits, and dresses. Increases in prices of men’s shoes were reported ds 
in each of the 32 cities, and of women’s shoes in all cities but one. in 
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tents actually paid by wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
increased 1.0 percent, on the average, during the quarter ending 
September 15, 1937. Slight declines occurred in Portland, Maine, 
and in Scranton. In each of the other 30 cities, however, increases 
in rental costs were reported. In three cities, these increases were 
over 4 percent, reaching 6.0 percent in Seattle, 4.5 percent in Atlanta, 
and 4.3 percent in Minneapolis. 

Fuel and light costs showed an average increase of 1.3 percent, as a 
result of higher costs in 27 of the 32 cities. The highest rise was 
noted in Portland, Oreg., due largely to a substantial increase in 
wood prices, as well as to an increased price for bituminous coal. 
In Scranton, fuel and light costs increased 5.3 percent as a result of 
a seasonal rise in the price of anthracite. Three cities, Memphis, 
Detroit, and Seattle, reported slight declines, while in San Francisco 
and Houston no change was reported. 

Housefurnishing goods increased in cost in 31 of the 32 cities, 
resulting in an average rise of 1.9 percent. The two cities reporting 
the largest increases were Baltimore (5.5 percent) and Washington 
(4.4 percent) with most items showing increases in both cities. The 
cost of rugs was higher in all 32 cities at the end of this quarter. 

The change in the cost of miscellaneous goods was slight, as is 
generally the case. The average increase was only 0.4 percent, 
reflecting advanced costs in 27 cities and decreased costs in 5. Cin- 
cinnati reported the highest rise, 3.1 percent, due largely to the in- 
creased cost of laundry service. All the declines noted were slight. 
The cost-of-living indexes presented here show changes in the cost 
of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers from 
time to time in each of the 32 large cities covered by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, but they do not measure differences in the cost of 
these goods from city to city. There are serious technical difficulties 
in determining the cost of the same level of living from one part of 
the country to another. No satisfactory techniques have been 
developed for measuring differences in such costs from large to small 
cities or from cities to rural communities. In large cities with similar 
climate, comparisons are possible with the use of standard specifica- 
tions, but such studies, because of their great expense, are beyond 
the present resources of this Bureau. 

In pricing for the Bureau’s indexes, the type of goods priced has 
been varied from city to city in conformity with the purchasing habits 
of moderate-income families in each city where prices are secured. 
Accordingly, although in any one city the kind and quality of goods 
priced are held constant from year to year insofar as possible, dif- 
ferences between the indexes of the various cities at any particular 
date are due entirely to differences in the rate of change of living costs 
ineach city. Similarly, the differences in the average costs from which 
the indexes are computed in different cities may be due to varying 
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standards and purchasing habits in these cities as well as to varying JB Tas" 
prices for goods of given grades. 

Thus, even though these series furnish no information as to diffe, 
ences in absolute cost in dollars among the 32 cities, the indexes fo, 
the various cities may be used to indicate comparative rate of chanop 
in the cost of goods purchased by families of wage earners and lower. 
salaried workers. For example, the index of the cost of all items 
purchased by this group was 79.5 for Los Angeles in September 1937 NewS 
on the 1923-25 base; that for Washington was 89.7. In other words, BB jase 
in September 1937 costs in Los Angeles were considerably lower, as 
compared with 1923-25 costs in that city, than were costs in Wash. 
ington, as compared with 1923-25 costs in the latter city. at 

The indexes are constructed by pricing, from time to time, a list 
of the goods most important in the spending of families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers, as shown by the Bureau’s study eat 
of the expenditures of 12,096 families in 1917-19.! In the construc. 
tion of the index, price changes, noted from period to period, are 
weighted according to the importance of these items in family spend- 
ing, as shown by that study. A new Nation-wide study, now under 
way, will provide weights more nearly approximating present-day 
consumption. The field work for this study is completed, and the mo, 
data secured are now being tabulated and analyzed. 

Pending this basic revision in weights, several important revisions West | 
in method have been incorporated in the indexes beginning with the 
March 15, 1935, period. The food and all-items indexes, as well as — 
the indexes for the 32 cities combined, have been revised back to the 
base years.2 The pamphlets containing data for July 15, 1935, 
December 15, 1936, March 15, 1937, and June 15, 1937, together with 
the current report, present complete revised series. 

The prices used in the construction of the food indexes are taken 
from retail-price quotations secured in 51 cities. Beginning with the 
year 1935, they cover 84 articles, instead of 42 as in the past. For all 
goods and services other than food and fuel and light, prices have 
been secured in 32 cities. Prices of the items included in the food and 
fuel and light indexes are obtained by mail, all others by personal 
visits of representatives of the Bureau. 


Changes in Cost of Living, September 1937 


Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers in 32 large cities of the United States, 
June 15 to September 15, 1937, are shown in table 1. 

1 The results of this study were published in the | Review: Revision of Index of Cost of Goods Pur 
Bureau’s Bull. No. 357. chased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 


1 For details of this revision, see the article which | Workers, 
appeared in the September 1935 Monthly Labor 


a 


A verageé 
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TapLE 1.—Percentage Change from June 15, 1937, to Sept. 15, 1937, in Cost of Goods 
Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 
























































_ | ] 
ll | Fuel and furnish. Miscel 
, A : > uel anc urnish- iscel- 
City items Food Clothing| Rent light ing leneous 
| goods 
Average: 32 large cities_.......- +0.6 10.6} +24 +1.0 +1.3 +1.9 +0. 4 
New England: 
te i asntrccentisnind +1.7 +3.3 +2, 2 +. +1.0 +2.0 +.1 
Portland, Maine--..-.-..--- +. —1.7 +1.5 —.1 $3.7} +3.8 +.2 
Middle Atlantic: 
SO arr —.8 —5.3 +2.6 +.7 +1.6 | +1.9 (?) 
iat FT Giiencnccnsess neces} +2. 2 +4.7 +1.8 +.4 +1.4 +2.4 +.4 
| +.3 —1.0 +1.8 +1.0 +.5 2.8 +.2 
i iciddssccsecaded +.3 —.5 +2.1 +.1 +.5 +2.1 +,2 
Scranton...-.---- RBended ban onl —39| 417] @® +5.3 +1.9 a4 
East North Central: 
Chicago..-..... in endud (?) —1.5 +2.3 +.5 +3.0 +1.0 —.1 
Cincinnati. -.-_-- 2 Se +.2 —3.7 +2.3 +1.2 +.5 | +1.9 +3. 1 
Cleveland...-...---..- one] +.5 —2.2 +3. 5 +2.8 +.4 | 2.1 (8) 
0 SS ee —.] —2.9 +3.0 +1.4 —.2 | +1.2 (4) 
EES —1.0 | —6. 1 2. 6 +1.6 +.7 | +1.3 +.9 
West North Central: 
Kansas City..............- —.9 —4.6 2.5 +.6 4+2.0} +17 +.1 
Minneapolis______.-.. .| —.7 —6.5 +2.7 +4.3 +18) +26 +.4 
ly EE ccset cinoma ‘ +.4 —2.4 +3.5 +1.9 +-2,2 +.9 +1.1 
South Atlantic: 
| Ey ae — +1.1 —1.3 +3.9 +4. 5 | +4.3 +1.7 +.2 
TE +.9 —.3 +1.6 +1.8 +3.2 +5. 5 +.3 
Jecxeuviee........-......... +.4 —.9 +2.7 +.3 4+-2.6 +1.5 (2) 
SR +.1 —2.9 +3.3 +.3 | +.5 +1.6 +.1 
SAT RT +.7 —1.5 +3. 7 +2. 3 | +3.8 +2. 1 (2) 
SO +1.0 +1.1 +2. 6 +.3 | +1.2 +1.3 | (2) 
_ iP Se: +1.1 +.6 2.1 +.2 2.3 +4.4 +1.1 
East South Central: 
Birmingham - -.----- ; a —.1 —2.5 +2.7 +1.2 +2.0 +.6 (3) 
EE Ee —.2 —2.7 +2.9 +1.1 —.4 +2.1 —.2 
<= Ra +.2 -.9 +1.0 +3) +1211 +2.3 +.4 
West South Central: | 
PEE, on ch linsccadcuned +1.4 +1.4 +3.3 +1.4 | (‘) +3.8 +.1 
See eee, .>...........- +1.2 +1.7 +3.2 +.6 | +.1 +2.3 +.1 
Mountain: } 
ae —3.7 +2. 1 +1.5 | +.1 +2.1 +2.2 
Pacific: 
Los Angeles... ....- i <csenihdnd | +.1 —.8 +1.3 +1.0 +.2 | —.9 +.1 
Portland, Oreg_-.---- iol +.3 —4.9 +1.5 +3. 5 +6. 3 | +1.1 +2.4 
San Francisco_.......-- bell +1.3 —.2 +3.9 +.6 (4 +3.7 +1.6 
Sint nnnkBccccondsa -| +.6 —2.7 +2. 6 +6. 0 —.1 +2.1 +.1 
1 Covers 51 cities. | 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. ‘No change. 


Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from a peak point in June 1920, from 
December 1929, from the low point June 1933, and from September 
15, 1936, to September 15, 1937, in 32 cities, are presented in table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—Percentage Change in Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earn: 
Lower-Salaried Workers for Specified Periods 


rs and 
































Percentage decrease | Percentave rasa 
from— from 
City pk? ——— 
June 1920 oe June 1933) “© P*. 15, g 
to Sept. | sent. 15, | te Sept. | .**) & 
} 
I hi aias dit acirtin cn cbitncdienads debétiaowed 29. 9 14.7 14.1 | 89 
New England: : 
td, Bde. is adlusiin aaddgebdodwnahdpcoetbenins 29.0 14.7 12.9 2p 
EE ee Eee See eee 30. 2 12.7 11.5 23 
Middle Atlantic: 
CO SE Se ae 28. 7 15.0 12.8 8 
New York.....-- bet BR SEE ee eee oP 26.7 14.6 11.0 
Philadelphia___._...__- 29.1 15. 7 12. 4 P 
Pittsburgh. ---_- (iii ateitadekhosaden 29. 5 15.3 15.9 J 
Seranton....__- : 30. 8 17.1 11.1 | - 
East North Central: - 
Re iit a a mindin Dabtitdigie habamidnn 30. 5 18.5 14.9 97 Z 
death atcpudbckedeetmiunapbdcdciwetes 29.0 14.6 13.9 | 2 & 
Cleveland...........-- 27.9 11.2 15.6 | 3. a 
EE ttdinddaceusstos 35. 1 15.0 25. 4 | 4.2 be 
Indianapolis - --..._---- (idalnhiies act duatithnen adnate bated 34. 4 15.0 14.6 2.3 
West North Central: be 
IE ESE SN ae eS See ae eee 35.3 12.4 12.0 | 1.9 G 
rE th ea, a vutebcbncespahenetnen cebetiveatdaad 29. 8 13.1 15. 2 | L& > 
iid ciinarcdebotiicendbssstighscenetnttudation 31.2 15.6 14.2 | 2.4 = 
South Atlantic: - 
CS EE Se ae es oS ae ee 35.9 13.9 17.6 | 2.9 
a) Me et... st edcacabelleadeccccsdedtueneed 26. 9 12.3 13. 5 | 2 » 
a nth Delt annaioniiene ssbebedes 33. 7 14.2 15.7 | 2.9 S 
A ictindiccnhsincwansdethcobhahsocdé 33. 5 13.6 14.6 2 ( 
SS” SS £. ss Se sulin ” 31.0 11.9 14.8 1.6 
SECS ae ae ee Gener 35. 7 15.7 11.6 | 2 f 
SEES Bile Win cistinc coc ccedienactncwssteccencseceussers 26. 8 9.3 14.8 | 2 C 
East South Central: 
0 a ee , os ee SS eee 37.3 17.3 18. 3 | 4.( 7 
DE Sis ticcnn badbLcocdapinsudtnccdcentoseises 33.0 14.3 13.3 | 2 - 
ee 33. 2 16.3 13. 6 | § < 
West South Central: f 
EEE: Ce RE = a oe 32.0 14.9 17.3 | 3. | : 
RS ES ee Ree ree eee re 27.4 13.9 13.0 | 3.1 ¢ 
Mountain: 
Ee ee «es eae ce) Oo eeeeey ee eee ene 3L.4 11.2 15.3 | 2.9 
Pacific: 
a aE Venee ; 28.4 15.4 13.8 4.2 
i 1. ccnkonneacess fe dere apa pay 32.7 10. 4 18.2 | 4.8 ( 
POR IO Di ocitt ce tienes Kec ces « SERRE IRS See Ce 25. 1 11.7 12.7 | 45 
Seattle....._. a va pneiennadl 29. 5 1L.0 13. 5 4.9 t 
| 
Indexes on 1923-25 Base 
Indexes of the average cost of goods purchased by families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers are constructed for each of the 32 
cities surveyed and for these cities combined, using an average of the 
years 1923-25 as the base. These indexes from 1913 through Septem- 
> > * . r | 
ber 15, 1937, for the 32 cities combined, are shown in table 3. The 
accompanying chart presents these data in graphic form. 
& 
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TaBLE 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-‘ 
































} ° 
) Llaried 
Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 Through Sept. 15, 1937 
[Average 1923-25 = 100] 
a 
House- 
Date | Allitems; Food! | Clothing| Rent “ee furnish- el- 
8 ing goods heous 
1913—Average.............---.-- | 57.4 63.1] 85.7 61.4 53.9 47.7 : 
1914— December-_............... 58.9 66.3 56.3 61.4 54.5 49.6 al a 
1915—December................ 60. 1 66.3 58.3 62.3 54. 5 52.8 53 
1916—December-_.............-. 66. 9 79.5 66.9 62.8 58.5 61.0 mH 
1917—December-..............-- 79.4 99. 1 83. 1 61.5 66. 9 71.8 =) 
1918—December.............--- 95.8 118.2 118.9 64.7 78.7 97.8 | 81.9 
re ee 98. 2 117.3 128.8 67.3 77.8 104. 0 84 9 
PE etdctcansccpance 109.8 126. 4 159. 5 73. 1 82.6 123.0 | 9 
ic cncaccccaubecne 121.2 146. 1 168. 6 79.4 91.3 187.0 ” 
CC eee ae 112.2 115.7 151.0 87.5 103. 7 132.8 2 9 
RE dtenccccescccdwats 102.8 95. 8 129.8 92.7 98.4 114.3 2 9 
eae 101.7 102. 1 112.2 93.3 98. 2 103. 2 109 § 
RE Pacnnnscecccckess 100. 3 99.7 107. 2 94.8 99. 1 100. 4 102 
EE a 96. 8 93. 5 102. 4 94. 6 96.3 95.0 | " 
c See 97.0 95. 6 100. 4 95. 0 95. 9 93. 2 99 
September. ........... wines 96. 4 93.3 99.3 95. 2 100. 9 93. 4 | 99 
CT 97.7 96.7 99. 4 95.8 102. 2 96. 3 | r 
ae 97,6 94. 6 100. 8 96. 3 101.5 100. 7 99 
PT inencanmndssanes 98.6 97.2 101. 1 97.3 98.7 102.8 | % 
September............_-- 100. 1 100. 6 101.9 98. 2 99. 8 102.9 | 09 
ES ET 100. 2 99. 5 101.8 99.7 101. 1 102.9 | ), 
Si tt nceccénccacccce 99.0 95.9 101. 5 100. 2 99.9 102. 1 | 
A AE: 98.9 96. 0 100. 6 101.3 97.6 09. 4 | 90.8 
et 99. 2 97.3 99. 5 101. 4 98.9 98. 6 | 90 8 
th ntntsiiteentiint 100. 0 99. 5 98.9 101.7 99. 5 99. 1 | 0.2 
pe | 101. 4 104. 2 98. 5 101. 4 97.9 97.9 g 
i “<a (ass I 104.0 111.1 97.9 101.3 105. 8 97.8 
tcc ne tsnneccenese 102. 5 108.9 97.1 100. 4 100.0 95.8 0 
Si EE 102.3 108. 1 96. 2 100. 0 103. 4 04.7 101.4 
es a 101.9 108. 7 95.3 99. 0 99. 4 93.4 ? 
a 100. 4 104.7 94. 0 97.9 100. 6 93. 0 2.1 
i 99. 2 102. 5 93.8 96. 5 97.7 91.1 | 102. 1 
ae 99. 4 103. 2 93.3 95. 5 99. 7 90. 5 2.8 
RE ee oer 99. 1 103. 7 92.8 94.3 7.0 90. 2 
See 99. 6 105. 7 92.2 93. 3 99. 1 89. 9 3.4 
SS 97.7 101.2 91.5 92.0 95. 9 88. 8 3.7 
0 93.8 92.1 88. 1 90. 1 98. 1 85. 1 4 
a ee 88.3 80. 6 83. 4 87.3 93.7 79.3 8 
St nicnensadescces 85. 1 76. 2 77.6 83.9 95.3 74.9 
dict nn smnidicecon 79. 7 67.6 73. 5 78. 5 88.8 68. 4 0. 4 
CO ee ee 76. 6 64.7 69. 5 72.7 89. 8 65. 6 8.8 
el ER 74.5 64.9 68. 4 66.8 84.9 65.8 06.4 
ae aE 77.2 69. 6 76. 2 63.9 90. 0 73. 5 06 
Be  aiint ie nntcditnabnaiiena 78. 4 73. 4 77.9 62.7 87.7 75. 0 06. 6 
UE Ml Sandon uaatdindiecon 79. 1 75. 3 77.8 62.7 89. 0 75. 5 96 
> aes ee 80. 6 79.8 78. 0 62. 6 89. 3 76. 0 96.8 
ASR APP a 80. 4 80. 2 77.8 2. 7 84.9 76. 2 6.7 
Sn ditintrnieiccalad 80. 7 80. 2 78. 0 .3 87.7 77.0 96. 6 
I ctncosecccliinedes 81.3 81.6 78.3 63.5 88. 3 77.0 | 96.6 
BE ho chsinindiledinecs 80. 6 79.4 78.6 63.7 88. 0 77.3 | 96. § 
/ 5g CREE JO" ARES: 82.0 84.0 78. 4 64. 2 86. 1 77.5 96. 4 
 } @twenaer remem 82. 4 84.3 78.6 64.6 87.4 78.2 | 06. § 
* ey eee 82.4 82.9 79. 6 65. 4 87.8 79.2 96.8 
_ 2S ' eee eee eee 83.8 85. 4 80.9 65.9 88. 1 83. 1 97.3 
) GES OS 2 84. 5 86.3 82.1 67.5 84.9 985.1 97.7 
> Bc tdesdindidebabona 85.0 85. 8 84.0 68. 1 86. 0 86. 7 98. 1 
1 Covers 51 cities since June 1920. 4 Corrected figure. 


The indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show relative costs as of particular dates. For various purposes, 
however, it is often necessary to have estimates of annual average 
indexes. These estimates are, therefore, presented in table 4, for 32 
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cities combined, from 1913 through 1936. The annual average 
indexes have been computed as follows: The annual average food index 
i; an average of the indexes falling within each year; the annual 
average indexes for clothing, rent, fuel and light, housefurnishing 
coods, and miscellaneous items are indexes of the weighted average 
of the aggregates for each pricing period affecting the year, the 
weights representing the relative importance of each pricing period. 
When these goods were priced only twice a year, in June and again 
in December, it is evident that prices in December of the previous 
year were more indicative of prices in the next month, January, 
even though it fell in a new year, than were the prices of the suc- 
ceeding June. ‘Therefore, costs in December of the preceding year 
and in June and December of the given year are all .considered in 
arriving at an average cost for the year. The relative importance 
of each of these costs is expressed for December of the previous year 
by 2%; for June of the given year by 6; and for December of the given 
year by 3%. In computing the annual average for the year 1936, 
when indexes were computed at five dates, the weights are as follows: 
October 15, 1935, weight 1; periods in 1936, weight January 15, 47; 
April 15, 72; July 15, 60; September 15, 60; December 15, 47; and 
March 15, 1937, weight 1. Weights for years in which pricing was 
done at other intervals will be furnished on request. 


TaBLe 4.—Estimated! Annual Average Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 Through 1936 


[Average 1923-25= 100] 























House- : 
Year Allitems| Food? | Clothing} Rent | Fuel and) rurnish- — 
g ing goods 
"ie SS 57.4 63.1 55.7 61.4 53.9 47.7 50.1 
eo 58. 5 65.3 56.1 61.4 54.3 49. 0 51.2 
on RL 59. 5 66.3 57.4 61.9 54.5 51.3 52.8 
ee 63.8 73.4 62.9 62. 6 56. 6 57.2 55. 5 
Se CNR 73.7 90.1 75.6 62.1 63.0 66.9 64.2 
OE | Se ee 88, 2 109. 4 102. 5 63. 2 73.3 85.9 76.7 
oo RRR RRR 101.1 120.2 135.7 68. 4 79.4 108. 2 86.3 
Se 116.2 133.1 161.6 80. 4 93.1 132. 8 99.1 
Sg 103.6 101.6 124. 4 92. 4 99.3 111.8 102. 8 
es 97.2 95.0 101.0 95.1 98. 6 94.8 99.7 
OS et iS 99.0 97.9 101.2 97.5 100. 3 101.8 99.3 
a 99. 2 96.9 100. 4 101.0 99. 1 100.1 99.9 
a 101.8 105. 0 98.4 101.5 100. 6 98.1 100. 8 
ee 2... 102.6 108. 5 97.0 100. 5 102. 2 95.9 101. 1 
nee a 100. 6 104. 5 95.1 98.9 100. 6 93.6 101.7 
| 2 > ia 99. 5 103.3 93.7 96, 5 98.9 91.3 102.3 
2 Ra 99.5 104.7 92.7 94.3 98. 2 90.2 103. 1 
————— 97.0 99. 6 90.7 91.7 97.2 87.9 103. 5 
Lee | RRR RS 88. 6 82.0 82.7 86.9 95.1 79.2 102.7 
SA 79.8 68.3 73.2 78.0 90.4 68.9 100. 2 
Ss « irs 75.8 66. 4 70.9 67.2 87.4 68.0 97.0 
| @ | ona RENEE 78.6 74.0 77.5 62.9 88. 6 74.9 96.7 
OP eg eaemanma 80.7 80. 4 77.9 62.9 87.5 76. 4 96.7 
La. 81.6 82.1 78.7 64.2 87.5 77.8 96.5 














1 For explanation of method used, see above. 





4 Covers 51 cities since June 1920. 
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Table 5 presents September 15, 1937, indexes of living costs fo, 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers based on a\ 
































rage 
costs in the years 1923-25 as 100, for each of the 32 cities, by ¢: ups 
of items. 
Pasie 5.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salarie, 
Workers, by Groups of Items, Sept. 15, 1937 
{Average 1923-25=100] 
All Fuel and |, House- | M 
City seme Food Clothing Rent light furnishing 
"TT g goods 
Average: 32 large cities..._.___. 85.0 185.8 84.0 68. 1 86.0 286.7 Ig 
SSeS O—E———————— OS OOO o—E— SS OO ====3 
New England: 
TE Se eee 86. 5 84.0 88. 7 75.7 82.9 86.0 j 
Portland, Maine__._______. 87.7 85. 4 83.2 76. 1 82.9 92.9 
Middle Atlantic: 
EEN a 86. 4 82.7 83. 4 73.1 97.6 96. 1 
i... i Moe 86. 7 87.6 83.3 76.3 85.3 80.9 | 
es 84.3 88. 2 78. 7 68. 0 80.3 85. 1 
Pe eats 84.9 84.9 83.0 69. 2 101.0 87. 2 
TR 84.2 81.2 84.8 73. 1 74. 5 93. 1 
East North Central: 
SY 181.3 87.6 76.8 56. 4 90. 6 77.6 | 
nS, oe Sh 89. 1 7.2 83. 6 77.1 95.8 96.9 
Sa 86. 9 84.9 7.4 68. 2 100. 4 84.9 
> FOE Ea eee 82.3 86. 4 84.3 66. 1 2 84.9 | 
Indianapolis..........___. 83. 6 84. 7 82.0 64.6 83.9 90.7 | 
West North Central: | 
Ce 84.5 87.0 83.3 60. 6 83. 7 81.4 | . 
Minneapolis. .............- 86. 0 88. 0 82.2 70. 5 90.9 91.0 
a 85.8 90. 1 &4.8 58. 1 87.5 92. 2 | 
South Atlantic: 
ee ee 283.9 282.4 87.2 5.3 73.4 294.1 | 
CC ee 88. 2 88.8 83.3 74.8 80.9 86.9 | 
Jacksonville...._.. > Se" ee 82.4 81.6 84.5 58. 1 90. 9 84.7 | 
“aes 86.9 83.5 91.1 62. 7 80.0 88.8 | } 
~~ Paes 86. 9 80. 5 91.8 72.8 81.8 95.7 i) 
Sere 83.3 85. 2 87.6 60.8 84.8 89.9 2 
a ES 89.7 87.6 84.7 88. 2 82.6 92. 2 BR. f 
East South Central: 
Birmingham.............-- 79. 5 78. 2 91.1 53. 7 81.5 83. 7 
SS ee eee 82.9 81.2 89.8 59.3 88. 6 96. 2 
SNE, ee 85. 1 80.9 90. 6 64.1 70.9 92. 6 } 
West South Central: 
Sie 84.0 82. 6 79.3 72.3 73.8 95. 4 
ey ME, odcencuccuse 85. 2 87.3 83.5 71.5 76. 5 7. } 
Mountain: 
a a 85.8 89. 7 80. 7 63.7 77.8 93. 4 Or 
Pacific: 
ee are 79. 5 78.8 86. 7 53. 6 82.3 82.7 | 
Portland, Oreg____. = ee 85.9 85. 6 84.0 61.9 86.7 86.0 | 
a OO... 2 4. ncn ceee 88. 6 85.8 94.3 72. 5 79. 4 90. 1 
a ee 88. 6 84. 2 92.0 70. 8 95.0 94.0 J 
1 Covers 51 cities. “‘miscellaneous” from 101.5 to 101.0; Atlanta—“al! 


2 Corrected indexes for June 15, on the 1923-25 base: | items’’ from 82.7 to 83.0; “‘food”’ from 82.8 to 83.5; 
Average 32 large cities—‘“‘housefurnishing goods” from | “‘housefurnishing goods’’ from 91.0 to 92.5. 
85.0 to 85.1; Chicago—‘‘all items’’ from 81.3 to 81.2, 


Table 6 presents indexes of the cost of all goods purchased by wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers in each of the 32 cities, for each 
date from June 1926 through September 15, 1937, on the 1923-25 base. 
It is planned to publish these indexes for each group of items in each 
December report, and to publish only the indexes of the cost of all 
goods in the March, June, and September reports. If indexes by 
groups of items are needed for any one of the 32 cities, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics will be glad to furnish them. 
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TaBLE 6.—Indexes of Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers in Each of 32 Large Cities, June 1926 Through Sept. 15, 1937 


[A verage11923-25= 100] 
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TABLE 6.—Indexes of Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-S 







































































7 ° 
Aare 
Werkers in Each of 32 Large Cities, June 1926 Through Sept. 15, 1937—Continuyed 
———; neo 
South Atlantic—Continued | - Ul Inc 
Date | | | earn® 
Balti- | Jackson-| Nor- Rich- | Savan- | ash- |Birming ber ] 
4 4 | ington, : 
more ville | folk | mond nah | D.C ham ' ; 
. : | ees index 
| | | i 
dete. | 103.4! 109.0] 101.7| 1047] 1024) 1082 | 103. 100, 
December...........-- 102.5 | 107.7 101.4} 102.9] 101.6 102. 5 102. | 
iat manntampemaes 102.1] 1048] 1023] 103.0| 101.1] 100.5! 100.7 “ pam} 
December............- 100. 1 102. 0 100.3} 99.7 100. 0 99.5} 100.0 7) 
a 100. 1 98.7 99.6) 100.0} 992) 991] 98.2 f : 
December...........-- 99. 1 98. 2 99.9) 98.5 99.8 98. 6 | 97.5 7 acy 
ae | 99. 7 97.2 99. 7 | 97.7 99. 0 | 99. 0 | 96.9 
eee | 100.5 96. 1 100. 6 98. 6 98.9 | 98. 9 96. | 
SSeS aes 99. 5 94. 1 98. 8 98. 1 96.9 | 97.4 94.2 
December .........- ..-| 96.8 90. 6 95. 4 93. 5 93. 2 94.7| 9 — 
Wa 90.8 85. 4 89. 8 88, 2 89.3 89. 6 | 80. 7 
December ...........-- 87.9 81.2 86.2} 85.6 84.3 | 87.0 | 76.9 
a a 82.7 76.3 81.2 | 80. 3 79.1 | s2.0/ 709 7 
a ee 79.9 73. 5 78.7 | 77.1 76.7 | 79. 1 68. 5 73.8 — 
PE etdccbeccsosmicel | Stee 71.3 75.9 | 76.7 74.6) 78.1 67.2 1914—I 
December..........__- | 81.4 75. 5 80. 9 | 79.9 78.3 | 81.8 70. 2 76. 1915—I 
ll ST ee 82.0 76.6 82.5 80. 9 78.9 | 83.0 | 71.0 77 1916—I 
a ET ES. 82.9 77.2 82.9 81.7 79.4 83. 9 | 73. 4 78,8 1917—1 
1918—I 
1985-—Moar. 16................| 83.9 77.8 83.9 82.9 80. 0 85.3 73.6 79, 5 = 
0 RS ESS 84. 5 78.6 83. 5 82.7 | 80. 3 | 85.6 74. 1 8 — 
| * | ee RAS | 84.9 78.9 84. 1 83.6) 81.2} 86.3 75.3 7 von 
ln Se” DRE | 85.6 79.4 84. 9 83.6] 81.2 86.7 75. 0 "9 4 wa 
fGen areagaas | 85.0 78.5 83. 7 82.8} 79.4 85. 5 73.9 a 
kncankshdimceean | 86.0 80. 2 84.8 84.3 | 80.7 | 87.0] 76. 0 —_— 
ll REE | $6.4 80.1} 85.2] 85.5] 81.0 | 87.4) 76.5 
<a | 86.4 80. 4 85.7 | 86.0 81.1] 87.6 76.4 
1937— Mar. 15.............-- | 87.0} 81.5 86.5] 86.5 81.8 | 87.8 78.7 1922— 
RRR | 87.4) 821 86.8} 86.3 82.5] 8&7 79.6 
Sept. 15................| 882] 824] 86.9 |} 86.9 83.3} 89.7 79.5 
| j 1923— 
East | 
South West South | Moun- 
pe Central | tain Pacific 
ontd. 1924— 
Date ites _ . 
, 
: Port- San 
, | New | Los 
Mobile | Houston} . | Denver | | land, Fran- 
| | Orleans | Angeles | Oreg. | cisco 1925— 
—-| i SMES See SOS | ones Sao 1926— 
i—Teee 103. 8 99.9} 100.0] 101.2! 967] 994] 1011 one 
December ...........-- 104. 0 100. 4 101. 0 100.2 | 96.9 |} 99.1 101.3 “— 
1087 —June................... 103. 6 98.3 101.2] 100.7] 97.0] 98.9 | 101. 5 
a 102. 4 98. 6 99.9 96. 4 | 95. 5 97.3 100. 6 8.8 1928— 
si ee ae 101. 4 96. 7 98. 8 95.9 | 93. 2 | 95.7 | 99. 6 8.4 
December...........-- 101. 8 97.6 99. 6 96. 3 95.1 | 96.3 | 100.9 i8 1929- 
ee en ae 101. 0 97.4 98.3 06. 6 94. 1 95.1 | 100. 1 | 9, 2 1930- 
December...........-- 101. 6 98. 6 98.9 | 96.7 94. 0 95.8 100.4 | 19. 
| i i a 99.9} 96.1 96.7| 95.5] 91.7] 95.0]; 98.3 | 1931- 
December............- 95. 5 91.3 92.6) 91.1 88. 1 89.6 | 95.0 
Ol 4 a 88. 9 86. 0 85. 1 86. 5 82.4 85. 5 89.8 1932- 
hl | 85.3 83. 4 84. 5 82.9 80.7 | 82.9 86. 9 
Se ee F 76. 2 79.3 78.2 75.5 | [7.4 82. 4 wes 
December-...........-- Te 72.2 77.6 75. 5 73.1 | 75.2 80. 7 
16D —aee........-......--.-- | 74.9 71.6 75.4 74.5 | 69.8 72.7 78.7 8 1934- 
Cae 79. 2 75. 5 79. 1 76. 1 72. 5 74.4 81.8 9. 2 
Pee Deeg 79. 1 75.8 79.1 77.8 72.1 75. 5 82. 5 ). 1985- 
_ ¢ Wace awa 81.0 78. 3 81.0 79. 0 74,2 77.5 84. 5 | 8 
1935—Mar. 15...........---.-| 82.2 79.3 82. 0 81.2 75.5 78.8 84.8} 82.2 1936- 
RR 81.7 78.3 81.9 81.2 74.6 78.8 83. 2 
|. Lees 82. 1 79.4 81.4 80.8 74.8! 79.3 84. 0 82 
1936 —Jan. 15..............-- 81.7 80.3 81.7 81. 5 75.4 80. 7 84.5 8 
/", S804 32 81.0 79. 5 80. 8 81.1 74.7 80. 8 84. 0 : 
| rE. 82.7 80. 9 82. 2 83. 0 75. 2 82. 0 84. 5 | 84.1 
[Spee 82.2 81. 5 82. 6 83. 4 76.3 81.9 84.8 | s4 1937 
a il 82.1 81.9 83. 0 83. 1 77.1 82. 5 84.9 | 4. f 
PO EONS Bilin ssc caccneonoas 84.2 83. 2 84.0 85. 0 79.8 85. 0 86.8 | 
“| eee 2 SR 84.9 82.8 84.2 85.9 79.4 85. 6 87. 5 | § LA 
rere ge San ape er 85.1 84.0 85. 2 85.8 79. 5 85.9 88.6 | 5S 
| 




















Cost of Living 
Indexes on 1913 Base for the 32 Cities Combined 


Indexes of the average cost of goods purchased by families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers in 32 cities combined, from Decem- 
ber 1914 through September 15, 1937, are presented in table 7. The 
indexes presented in this table are based on average costs in 1913 as 
100, to provide comparability with figures presented in earlier 
pamphlets. 


TaBLE 7.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, December 1914 Through Sept. 15, 1937 


[1913= 100) 





House- , 
Date | Allitems} Food! | Clothing} Rent Fuel and furnish- Miscel- 


light ing goods laneous 





1914—December 101.0 100. 0 101.0 104. 0 103. 0 
1915— December ‘ 104. 7 101. 5 101.0 110. 6 107. 4 
1916— December ‘ 120. 0 102.3 108. 4 A 113.3 
1917—December 149. 1 100. 1 124. 1 ' 140. 5 
1918—December 213.4 105. 3 146.0 ; 163. 3 


1919—June " ' 231. 1 109. 6 144.2 , 168. 0 

December : : ’ 286. 3 119.0 153. 1 ‘ 185.4 
1920—June , j ; 302. 6 129. 2 169. 3 ; 197.8 

December ; ‘ ' 271.1 142. 5 192. 2 ‘ 205. 8 
: ; 233. 0 151.0 182. 4 : 205. 8 
September , 51. 201.3 151.9 182. 0 ‘ 204. 4 
December i , 192. 5 154. 4 183.8 , 203. 4 


183.8 154. 1 178. 6 , 200. 1 
. 180.3 154. 6 177.7 198. 4 
September . ; 178. 2 154. 9 187.1 . 197.9 
December . . 178. 4 156. 0 189. 5 ‘ 197.3 


181.0 156. 8 188. 1 197. 5 
; . 181.4 158. 4 182.9 ‘ 197.6 
September y ‘ 182.9 159. 9 185. 0 . 198. 6 
December ‘ ‘ 182. 8 162.3 187.4 199. 4 


182. 2 163. 2 . 185.2 198.9 
52. 180. 6 164.9 181.0 
September " 178. 7 165. 1 183.3 
December 4 177.5 165. 6 184. 5 


176.9 165. 1 181. 6 
175. 8 165. 0 196. 2 
174. 2 163. 5 185. 4 
172.7 162. 8 191.6 
171.0 161.1 184. 3 
168. 7 159. 4 186. 6 


168. 4 157. 2 181.2 
167.4 155. 5 184.9 
166. 6 153. 5 179.8 
165. 6 151.9 183.8 
' 164. 3 149. 8 177.8 
145. 9 158. 1 146.7 181.8 


127.7 149.7 142.1 173.8 
120. 8 139.3 136. 6 176. 6 
138. 9 107, 2 131.9 127.8 164. 6 
133. 5 102. 6 124.7 118.4 166. 5 
129.8 102. 8 122.8 108. 7 157.4 
134. 6 110.3 136. 7 104. 0 166. 9 


136. 6 116.3 139. 8 102. 1 162. 5 

- 15 137.8 119. 4 139. 7 102.0 165. 1 
1985— Mar, 15 140. 4 126. 4 139.9 101.8 165. 5 
140. 1 127.1 139. 6 102. 1 157.4 
140.7 127.1 140. 1 103. 1 162. 6 


141.7 129. 4 140. 5 103. 3 163.8 
140. 6 125. 8 141.0 103. 7 163. i 
143. 0 133. 1 140.7 104. 5 159. 6 
143. 6 133. 7 141.1 105. 2 162. 0 
143. 6 131.4 142.9 106. 5 162.8 


146. 0 135. 3 145. 3 107.3 163. 3 
147.4 136. 8 147.3 109. 8 157.4 
148, 2 136. 0 150. 8 110.9 159. 5 
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1 Covers 51 cities since June 1920, ? Corrected figure. 
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Changes in Living Costs From December 1914 and 
December 1917 


Data on changes in living costs from December 1914 for 19 cities 
and from December 1917 for the other 13 cities, to each subse en; 
pricing date through June 15, 1937, were presented in the report 
on Changes in Cost of Living, July 15, 1935 (Serial No. R. 258) 
December 15, 1936 (Serial No. R. 510), March 15, 1937 (Serial No, 
R. 555), and June 15, 1937 (Serial No. R. 605). For the convenience 
of those who wish to use these series, brought up to date, tables 8 and 
9 present changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from December 1914 for 19 cities and fron 
December 1917 for the other 13 cities, to September 15, 1937. Com. 
plete series are therefore available for all cities by reference to the 
July 15, 1935, December 15, 1936, March 15, 1937, and June 15, 1937. 
reports, together with the current report. The data can, of course, 
be converted into index numbers on the December 1914 base for 19 
cities and on the December 1917 base for the other cities by adding 
100 to each figure representing an increase and by subtracting from 
100 each figure representing a decrease. 


TABLE 8.—Changes in Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers in 19 Large Cities, December 1914 to Sept. 15, 1937 









Percentage increase or decrease over December 1914 in the cost of 





a Bee 
City House- 




















All items Food Clothing! Rent —— furnish- 
gn ing goods 
| | 
New England: | | 
OS e +44. 5 | +-26. 6 +-69. 2 +12.3 +61. 1 +107.3 
Portland, Maine-. | +-45.2 +34.2| +46.2 —2.6 +63. 7 +110. 7 | 
Middle Atlantic: 
i ae +56. 3 +31.4 +51. 5 +27.4 +112. 7 +113. 6 | 
New York......---- | +54.) +35. 6 +66. 3 +25. 3 +66. 7 +79, 2 
Philadelphia-.-__- ei....i)) OS +31. 6 +46.3 +15. 0 +55. 8 +73. 4 
East North Central: 
Chicago. ....2-........... | +44.7| 439.3] 431.0] 4125] +4426] +746 | 1.9 
Cleveland... a +57. 7 +30. 0 +-53. 5 +20. 5 +-145.7 +85. 7 | +-115,6 
Detroit._.... : | +53.3 +35. 0 +51.8 +32.7 +43. 4 +-69. 6 +-110.9 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore... __--. | +56.4 +-40. 8 +49. 0 +28. 0 +-53. 5 +-96. 5 116. ¢ 
Jacksonville---. ees, +39. 0 +17.7 +68. 2 —21.1 +55. 8 +99. 5 | +84, 2 
0 ay -| +656.0 +20. 0 +61. 5 4+3.1 +60. 6 +77.4 |) +1112 
Savannah..........._- A Be +29. 8 +7.4 +56. 3 —12.0 +37. 5 +-107. 6 | 4 
Washington, D. C_-_. ; +43. 1 +36. 4 +50. 4 +19.8 +20.8 | +106. 5 | 72 
East South Central: 
i eae eS +20. 6 +38, 6 —9.2 +35. 9 * +-93. 3 2. 6 
West South Central: 
Houston -. _--- — | +40. 9 +28. 2 +57.3 —2.2 +6.0 | +133.7 +79.9 
Pacific: 
> Ee re +-42.8 +16.9 +-57.0 +3.7 +17.2 +99.9 | +) 
Portland, Oreg..........._- +35. 9 +25. 2 +34. 1 —11.8 +-39.3 +75. 5 78 
San Francisco............-.. +41.9 +27.1 +80. 5 —.7 +19. 6 +93. 6 | BU. 0 
SR aiehtnn cake sasmiudved | +651. 1 +23. 3 +61.7 +15. 7 +650. 5 +127.8 +04 














The indexes of living costs presented in this pamphlet can be con- 
verted to other bases. If indexes for any one of the 32 cities or for 
the cities combined, on bases other than those presented in tlils 
pamphlet, are desired, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., will prepare them. 
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TapLe 9.—Changes in Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
Workers in 13 Large Cities, December 1917 to Sept. 15, 1937 





Percentage increase or decrease over December 1917 in the cost of— 





oe House- | - 
Allitems Clothing F furnish- | ee 
= ing goods | F 





Middle Atlantic: 
Pittsburgh.-.--.- 
Scranton.....-.----- 

East North Central: 
Cincinnati... -- 
Indianapolis__-- 

West North Central: 
Kansas City... 
Minneapolis. - 

St. Louis-.._- 

South Atlantic: 
Ate c ~- 
Richmond. --. 

East South Central: 
Birmingham - -- 
Memphis. .......-- 

West South Central 
New Orleans 

Mountain: 

Denver-..--- 























COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


THE TREND of cost of living in the United States and 23 foreign 
countries for March, July, and October, 1935; January, April, July, 
September, and December, 1936; and March, June, and September, 
1937 is shown in the following table. In cases where indexes for 
specified dates are not available, the indexes relating to the nearest 
pricing period are given. The number of countries included varies 
according to the available information. 

A general index and indexes for the individual groups of items are 
presented for all countries shown with the exception of Australia, 
Irish Free State, the Netherlands, Peru, South Africa, and Yugo- 
slavia. The Irish Free State and the Netherlands publish a general 
index and an index for food only. 

Caution should be observed in the use of the figures because of 
differences in the base periods, in the number and kind of articles 
included, and the number of localities represented. There are also 
radical differences in the method of the construction and calculation 
of the indexes. 

The table shows the trend in the general cost of living and for the 
groups of food, clothing, fuel and light, and rent for the countries for 
which such information is published in original sources. 
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TaBLE 10.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United Star. 
Certain Foreign Countries 





























Burean 


> and 


f 
au 


ties 


Ton Austra- : = Czecho- 
SEALE. United lia (30 Austria, Belgi China, ar 
~ gium | Canada slovakia, 
States ! towns) 3 Vienna Shanghai Prague 
Food, 
| Food Food Food 
uel an ood, ood, ood, Food, Food, 
light, —— clothing, | clothing, | clothing, | clothing, | clothing, 
: rent, hing | Luel an uel anc uel an uel and | fuel and 
Groups of items in- | house- | “othing, | “tight, | light, | light, | light, | light, 
i: So furnish- sundries rent, rent, rent, rent, rent, 
ing goods, sundries | sundries | sundries | sundries | sundries | 
miscel- 
laneous 
Bureau Ministry | Domin- ali ies | 
7 of Cen- — of Labor | ion Bu- —— Office of | | 
Computing agency. . “St ‘ti Or! sus and tie 1 and reau of Con Statis- 
tics | Statis- ~~ Social | Statis- | cour ties | Stat 
ics tics Bureau | welfare tics mission 
Base period_..._..__ 1923-25 | 1923-27 July a ” ~ July |... 
= 100 = 1000 1914=100 1921=100 | 1926=100 | 1926=100 1914= 100 | 1913 
General: 
1935— March...... 80. 6 824 104 164. 7 78.8 104.8 690 | 
RR SEER. 80. 4 827 105 174.8 78. 8 105. 2 717 
October... .- 80. 7 836 106 185. 5 80.3 103. 9 709 
1936—January - .-. 81.3 838 106 187.4 80. 5 111.0 712 
i rs 80. 6 838 104 183. 4 79. 6 111.7 712 
ee 82.0 841 104 179. 6 80.4 112.2 709 
September--_. 82.4 854 105 187.5 81.1 113. 5 706 
December. -- 82. 4 860 105 194. 1 81.7 117.5 706 
1937—March---..__- 83.8 862 104 197. 2 82.0 116.8 715 
_ a eee BE Te nckcs peace 106 197.8 82.7 119.0 725 | 
September... * | 105 207.7 83. 4 sod 724 | 
Food: | 
1935—March_-...__- 79.8 795 98 130.8 69. 5 85. 7 629 | 
| 80. 2 812 102 143.8 69.3 90.3 685 
October... 80. 2 827 103 159. 5 72.4 86.3 668 
1936—January ----.-. 81.6 812 102 161.4 73.9 93.3 673 
ER indians 79.4 815 Qs 155. 3 71.0 97.9 674 
(SRS 84.0 825 100 149.0 72.6 99.8 675 
September... 84.3 842 101 160. 2 75. 1 102.3 667 | 
December... 82.9 854 101 169. 0 75.3 106. 8 661 | 
1937—March....__- 85.4 842 a9 170. 5 75. 7 104. 9 665 
ES. Gee Sabeducuaud 101 169. 7 76.4 104. 0 683 | 
September...  * 2 Sees 99 182. 2 RP 669 
Clothing: 
1935—March....__- 78.0 785 157 206. 6 70.3 80. 7 681 
icine sic 77.8 789 157 214.1 69.9 77.9 681 
October. .-__. 78. 0 793 157 215. 1 71.6 77.6 683 
1936—January _.-__- 78.3 794 157 217.4 70. 6 84.0 683 
ae 78. 6 795 157 218. 2 70. 2 84.3 687 
SE Fe ae 157 219. 2 70.7 85.3 687 | 
September-.. Fe > ae 157 220. 7 70. 6 84.3 687 
December... We Bicibascdes 157 222. 9 71.6 100. 7 722 
1937—March....__. | | as 160 231. 5 72.6 100. 7 754 
ha nediestre | Sees 160 236. 9 72.9 108. 9 765 
September... 8 er ae 160 239. 4 ee Raddhucemndie 823 
Fuel and light: 
1935—March....... | a ee 109 149.8 88. 7 123. 3 789 
(See DOO tcc desaes 109 155. 0 84.7 101.8 769 
October. ..-- ST Binecdadiean 109 154.1 86. 4 116.3 777 
1936—January ..... ft ae 109 160.0 87.2 137. 6 776 
, Pe Pe Ai. sBen add 109 158. 3 87.3 132. 5 776 
Jira i. Er Mécchewsull 108 161.9 85.8 127.4 755 
September...  & ) See 108 164. 5 86. 1 126.8 767 
December... A ees 108 169. 6 86. 7 127.0 765 
1937—March...._.- | eee 108 178. 7 86. 6 128. 7 776 
dint aicen Ge Tocccnsua ts 107 181.1 84.2 129.7 776 
2 September... |) Se 108 196. 9 Gg SERS 776 
en 
1935—March.._._.- 62. 6 818 31 389. 8 80.3 111.4 734 
_ ree 62.7 823 31 391. 6 81.4 111.4 734 
October... ... 63. 3 832 31 392. 0 82. 6 111.0 734 
1936—January.-.... 63. 5 839 33 391.9 82.6 111.0 734 
|. SRE 63.7 852 33 392. 1 82.6 110.3 734 
> Ge isceiduca 33 392. 6 83.8 109. 6 717 
September-_- ee a ieee 33 392. 9 83.8 109. 0 717 
December. -- © 3 ee eapen 33 394. 0 84.9 109. 0 717 
1937—March....... ST Entknacndons 33 395. 4 84.9 109. 1 737 
Se it toodulieonks 33 397. 5 87.3 109. 4 737 
September. -- eg See: 33 401.0 Me Eanocduumen 737 


























1 Indexes relate to the 15th of the month. 


1 General, clothing, and rent indexes relate to t! 


quarter. 
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TABLE 
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Countr3 


Groups 
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Genera 


1935 


1936- 


1937- 


Food: 
1935- 


1936 


1937 
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1935 


1936 


193" 


Fuel 
193. 


193 


193 


Rent 
19% 


19% 
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Taste 10.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States and 
Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 





Country | Finland?) France ¢ |Germany 


| 
| Hungary, | India, (Irish Free) Italy, 
|Budapest|Bombay'| State® | Milan 


| | | | 


| 


Nether- 
lands, 
The 
Hague’ 





gpitaeacd. 

| dotting | Food, Food, 

| fuel and | Clothing, | clothing, 

Groups of items in- | light | fuel and | fuel and 
cluded | ieee | light, “| light, 

t qa} rent, rent, 

axes, and| onodries 

sundries | ~ 


sundries | 


Food, 
clothing, 
fuel and 

light, 

rent, 
| sundries 


| Food, | Food, | 

clothing, | clothing, | 

fuel and | fuel and | 
light, light, 
rent, rent, 


sundries | sundries | 


| 


Food, 
clothing, 
fuel and 

light, 

rent, 
sundries 


| clothing, 
| fue) and | 
light, | 
rent 





| 
| Commis- 
Ministry | sion for 
for Social | Study of 
Affairs | Cost of 
| Living 


i Statis- 
Computing agency - - Stati 


reau 





Federal | 


tical Bu- 


Depart- 
| ment of 
Industry | 
and Com- 
merce 


Central 
| Office of | 
Statis- | 

tics | 


Munici- 
pal Ad- 
minis- 

tration 


Bureau 
of Statis- 
tics 


Labour 
Office 





| | 
Base period......----| 1935=100 | 1930=100 | 


1913-14 


July 1933 
1913=100; to June 
| 1934 = 100 


July June 


Q21— 
1914= 100 | 1928=100 | 1921 =100 





} 
General: 
1935—Mareh..-..---} 
July 
Ss . a 
1936—January ; 
dl | 
JGR. 44-+- 
September. 
December - - 
1937—March 
OO 
September-..|........-- 
Food: 
1935— March 
July 
October 
1936—January - -- -- 
a 
July 
Septem ber--.- 
December - . - 
1937—March......-| 
a 
September...|__.-- 
Clothing: 
1935—March...-..- sige dintnalal 


1936--January 
April 
a 
September -_.| 
December - - | 
1937—March 


> > Be Be ee ee ee 


SESSS==H-ssn 
wSCOoOnasIOwn- oS 


September___ 
Fuel and light: 
1985—Mareh.-......}......- 


1937—March...._.- 
“ae 
September.__|_. 
Rent: 


1935—March__..__- 





121. 


wWwwwwwwwwrnrds 


| 99 | 153 66. 
| 101 151 
101 | 156 | 
103 | 162 
100 | 159 | 
101 157 | 
101 | 159 
102 | 166 
104 167 
105 167 
108 170 


Oes10 Kk COCO 
WA WIDAwWNWAeN 


100 136 
105 | 132 
104 140 
108 150 
105 | 145 
107 | 141 
106 | 145 
107 | 155 | 
112 | 153 
112 

117 


DH POL WS 


a“ 
~ 


90 


CWwWwwwnwwww 








* General, clothing, and rent indexes relate to Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October. 

‘ Indexes for 1935 and 1936 relate to May and No- 
ver ber; indexes for 1937 relate to February and May. 

' Revised series. 


27844—37 11 


¢ Indexes relate to February, May, August, and 
November. 

1 Indexes relate to March, June, September, and 
December. 
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Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 










































































































| | — 
| New jin »| Peru, South Switzer- | United .0- 
Country...........-- Zealand * | Norway Lima Africa |Sweden"™) “hand — ia, 
Food, Food, Food, Food, 
} clothing, | clothing, | Food, er ’ | clothing, a clothing, i 
Groups of items in- | fuel and | fuel and | clothing, light fuel and fuel ar fuel and 
cluded - .. . .......- — ee a, | — — light light, 
rent, rent, | sundries : rent, ° rent, 
sundries | sundries | sundries | sundries | "®t | sundries 
Census 
~ | Central | General | Office of Federal 
and Sta- | gos; Board of ' 
re Statisti- | Office of | Census ad Office of | Ministry | Nationg) 
Computing agency. . ee. cal Bu- Statis- | and Sta- | Wothee Industry,lof Labour 
— | Teau tics | tistics | : ete. 
ent 
Base partes... 1926-30 | July | igigei99| 1914= | July June ae 
1000 | 1914=100 1000 | 1914=100/ 1914=100/ 1914—100 *’~’* 
| ns 
General: | | 
1985—March.-.__. 826 149 152 1157 | 155 127 14] 70.7 
July......... 835 151 152 1156 | 156 128 143 x 
: | te aaa 836 153 153 | 1146 157 129 145 | 
936—January _.._- 853 153 157 | 1157 158 130 147 
0 Uh aaa 840 155 158 | 1161 158 130 144 
_ ae 856 155 160 | 1157 158 130 146 | 
September - - 870 155 161 1153 157 130 147 
December... 883 157 162 | 1162 158 132 151 
1937—March..-_-_.- 898 161 167 | 1173 161 136 151 ) 
June. -—---.. 919 166 171 | 1186 162 137 | 152 73.2 
Food: ptember _ 927 Be tehebtbatiiec ae ee Pe 137 155 
1935—March..-_.- 819 135 148 | 1024 126 112 | 122 
| 2 826 140 147} 1019 129 115 126 
October-- -._- 875 142 147 998 131 117 128 
1936—January ---_. 841 142 154 | 1016 132 118 131 
er 845 145 155 | 1024 134 119 126 | 
July pudgecces 875 145 157 | 1011 | 134 120 | 129 
September. - 99 143 159 | 1002 132 121 | 131 
December... 914 145 159 | 1000 | 133 | 123 | 136 
1937—Mareh. -____| 923 152 | 170} 1013 | 137 | 129 135 | 
7 *—?— ae 945 157 | 173 | 1029 | 138 131 136 7 
aoe September__|____.____- | Ae BB come thea 130 | 140 
0 ng: } 
1985—March.- ___- | 831 144 167 |......... | 167 115 | 188 73.7 
| R28 143 3 ee 167 114 188 71. 2 
October. ___| 829 | 145 FP nkig2 a 167 | 112 | 185 ; 
1936—January .____| 825 145 173 |---_-- 168 112 185 
2 | 823 146 sae 169 111 | 188 | 
828 146 176 169 lil | 190 
September - | 843 147 176 169 111 | 190 7 
December. -_| 854 148 > Ress ee 170 111 190 72 
1937—Mareh. - .__- 884 153 . eo Se 17 118 | 195 73 
911 159  ¢ SRE 179 120 | 203 75 
D 205 |... 
ae Te ClO SN Oe Be eee 173 7 
( 7 See 6 ULL 6S BO aoe 168 7] 
pease ---Men RRR we ae 170 71 
ae aa, swan 3 > > eee ee. ae 175 7] 
September - - te. er 150 
December... feo «=F eee OF hee ee : 





September - 














174 





et ee ee ee ee ee 


175 





159 
159 





and 





lood 


rent relate to March, 
ber. 





* Indexes relate to February, May, August, and 
November for all groups except fi 
* Indexes for clo 
June, September, and 





1 Indexes relate 






ctober. 
li Food indexes revised. 


to January, April, 


July, and 
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Labor Turn-Over 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
SEPTEMBER 1937 


HIGHER turn-over rates in manufacturing industries were indicated 
for September by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor 
turn-over. 

The quit rate increased from 1.23 in August to 1.59 in September. 
No change was shown in the discharge rate. The lay-off rate was 2.57 
in August and 2.84 in September. The total separation rate rose from 
3.99 to 4.62. The accession rate increased from 3.36 to 3.78 per 100 
employees. 

Compared with the corresponding month of last year, increases were 
shown in the quit, lay-off, and total separation rates. The discharge 
rate declined from 0.26 to 0.19. The accession rate decreased from 
5.09 per 100 employees to 3.78. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments, which 
in September employed more than 2,650,000 workers. The rates rep- 
resent the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the 
pay rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 18 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received from rep- 
resentative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in each 
industry. 

Table 1 shows the total separation rate broken down into quit, dis- 
charge, and lay-off rates and the accession rate for each month of 1936 
and for the first 9 months of 1937 for manufacturing as a whole. The 
average monthly rates for 1936 are also presented. 
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TaBLe 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Represestat,, 
Factories in 144 Industries 





Class of rate and | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. Ave 


year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Ae. | May | June | July 


Quit rate: 
1937 i 1.27 | 1.19 1.43 | 1.38 | 1.37 | 


| 
PEPIN en exit SEM | | 
| 
| 


1.89 | 1.25 | 1.23 | 1.59 
1936 ; .71 | .68 .86 | 1.16 | 1.06 | 1.13 | 1.15 | 1.23 | 1.57 | 1.29 | 1.13 | 1.4 
Discharge rate: 
1937 --| .21]| .22 24] .23| .21 | .19] .21] .19] .19 | : 
1936 .20| .17 yo ta oes Te ae eee ee ie 
Lay-off rate: ! 
1937 | 1.90 | 1.44] 1.53 | 1.48 | 1.79 | 1.94 | 2.06 | 2.57 | 2.84 
1936. 2.66 | 2.21] 1.83 | 1.92 | 2.06 | 1.92 | 1.84 | 3.23 | 1.47 | 1.72 | 1.70 | 2.1 
Total separation 
rate: 
3.38 | 2.85 | 3.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 | 4.02 | 3.52 | 3.99 | 4.62 | 
1936 3.57 | 3.06 | 2.88 | 3.29 | 3.32 | 3.28 | 3.22 | 4.73 | 3.30 | 3.25 | 3.04 | 3.4 
Accession rate: 
1937____. _._.| 4.60 | 4.71 | 4.74 | 4.04 | 3.56 | 3.69 | 3.36 | 3.36 | 3.78 
1936_..........| 3.65 | 2.95 | 3.97 | 4.46 | 4.05 | 4.49 | 4.94 | 4.7 


2| 5.09 | 4.83 | 4.60 | 4.4 





! Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
kighteen Industries 


In addition to the information for manufacturing as a whole, 
detailed labor turn-over rates are available for 18 separate manv- 
facturing industries. 

Reports received from plants manufacturing rubber tires indicate 
that labor turn-over was lower in that industry than in any of the 18 
manufacturing industries for which separate rates are shown. ‘The 
total separation rate for September was 1.96 per 100 employees and 
the accession rate 1.24. The lowest accession rate (1.16) occurred in 
the boot and shoe industry. It was accompanied, however, by a total 
separation rate of 4.63 marking q seasonal recession in the industry 

The resumption of operations in the automobile and body industry 
was reflected in an accession rate of 21.04 per 100 employees. 

The highest quit rate (4.31) was shown in the furniture manufactur- 
ing industry, and the lowest in plants producing rubber tires. Radios 
and phonographs indicated the highest discharge rate (0.51) and 
men’s clothing the lowest (0.06). Slaughtering and meat packing 
reported the highest lay-off rate (5.82); the lowest (0.37) was regis- 
tered in plants manufacturing cigars and cigarettes. The highest 
total separation rate (7.30) was shown in the furniture industry. 

Compared with the preceding month a higher quit rate prevailed 
in 15 of the 18 industries. The discharge rate decreased in 10 in- 
stances. A higher lay-off rate was indicated in 10 industries and 
total separations were more numerous in 11. The hiring rate in- 
creased in the following industries: Automobiles and bodies, auto- 
mobile parts, hardware, rubber tires, and slaughtering and meat 
packing. 

A comparison with August 1936 indicates that the lay-off and total 
separation rates were higher in 13 industries. The quit rate increased 
in 5 and the discharge rate in 3. 
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In automobiles and bodies, automobile parts, men’s clothin; 
slaughtering and meat packing the accession rate was higher t})a) in 
September 1936. In other industries a lower rate was shown. 


and 









TaB_e 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Indus: 
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| Sep- ep- Sep- p- | Sep- 
Class of rates | tember ——-_ i. tember | August 2 tember | Bop. - ~y 
37 1936 | 1937 | 37 | 1936 | 1937 od KE A kh 
} ES —— 
Automobiles and bodies | Automobile parts | Boots and 
| | 





——— | om 





























RE FEE | CPO | 0.97] 1.01 | a24] 2a0| 220] 146 | Lis} 1 THE: 
 aieiixicntctiynnwakincin . 29 | .14 | 2 . 26 . 27 - 39 | «2 2] of ea 
DPE. cpenswccnsencocsscns} 0. 88 | {21.01 3.10 | 2.63 6. 80 3.36 | 3.33 1. 58 
Total separation... ___- -----| (6.82) 2216) 4.57] 419 8.27] 5.21) 463) 2.89 in A 
Accession ..........-..-....| 21.04| 346] 20.35] 1215| 5.61] 10.72 | 116 | 2.33 

wa N ies Site See = for fi 
Brick Cigars and cigarettes Cotton manufactur; work 
| | | ) per 

WES See inne ae el 3.17 | 73 | 1.64) 201) 1.72] 1.4 —" 
Discharge... _.... * 30} .26 ‘a .12 27 .19 | 24 work 
Lay-off..__.-. ieaae 2.79} 5.00 2.93 | . 37 1. 06 50] 3.58] 2.17 
Total separation... 4.71 | 6.67 6.42} 2.22 2. 82 2.78 | 65.49 3. SF 
Accession... ...... ‘ 3. 09 5. 47 5. 92 3.17 4. 93 5. 22 | 2. 29 3.01 
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Foundries and machine | ; 
shops Furniture 











































| whic 
| | | 
Re, _...| 1.47/ 1.02] 1.33 ae. tReet | 4.31 ston 
Discharge.-....._.-. Ke 18 | 16 .18 | 22 | 25 | . 34 31 | . 32 
ae cast Sau . 63 52 231 2L8t Lt 2.68 | 2.23 r oTan 
Total separation._..______ | 2.78; 1.81 2. 03 402; 288] 3.59 7.30} 3.96 { 
Accession......_- ae 259) 285) 484) 272) 311] 431] 342) 693) 75 both 
| —_—— -- In 
’ Io ns hir . 
Hardware Iron and steel Men’s clothi tries 
| | ror | | ston 
a eee ? saat az 1.35 | 0.92 1. 39 | Loa. weet 1.09 | 1. 05 j 
Discharge... ..- saeal -17 | .19 | 09 . 09 | 10 | 13 | 06 | 07 res 
Lay-off_.._._- Samadi” - 168) .35 1. 17 . 84 62) 418] 2.81 2 . 
Total separation...._______. | 405) 3.22) 136) 265) 211) 222] 5.33 3. 93 that 
RS oe ‘ | 3.25 | 1.45; 409) 1.92 | 252) 293) 268) 3.23 14 : 
| aie el | tion 
| Radios and phonographs Rayon alth 
] 7 ie he eee Ae ee | — crus 
Quit.-..........,.--.--.-.-.| 0.99 | 0.75 | 109} 218] 340] ( | 1.34] 0.94 1. 59 I 
ES RE Lh 07 | . 08 15 51 | . 59 (1) . 20 . 20 “ 
| SOS See 2.08; 258 2. 37 2.15 2. 68 (1) 3. 89 . 30 5 indi 
Total separation....._______ 3.14] 341] 3.61| 484] 667] @) 6.43 | 1.44 2 
pals HOS. 1. 64 | 278) 224| 250| 6651 | (1) 1.38 | 2.86 2 and 
PS Oe Ta ly 
ire mad Slaughtering and m« 
Rubber tires Sawmills packing stor 
| ar tar) Tt | 7 1P 
RDS Dis eee 0. 75 0. 66 112] 3.17 3. 15 2. 53 0. 98 0. 85 2 th 
SN ede ocak an .09 . 05 07 | —.87 .35 . 39 . 22 15 | 2 Witn 
) ae OE SR ae 1.12 2. 02 17 | 8.54 2. 47 3. 35 5, 82 5, 84 4st 2F 
Total separation......_._-_. 1.96} 273) 1.36] 7.08] 5.97] 627| 7.02] 684] 6.89 on 
p NSS ae 1. 24 1.12 3. 04 | 4. 58 4. 96 7. 86 8.77 6. 84 6. { ch. 8 











1 Data not available. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE GRANITE INDUSTRY, 
AUGUST 1937! 


THE BUREAU of Labor Statistics has recently completed a survey 
of earnings and hours of labor in the production of dimension granite 
in August 1937. Separate figures were obtained for quarrying and 
for finishing. ‘The workers employed in quarrying dimension granite 
worked, on an average, 41.8 hours per week and earned 53.7 cents 
per hour and $22.47 per week. The corresponding averages for 
workers in finishing plants were 39.1 hours, 75.5 cents, and $29.50. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


The granite industry is only one of the many stone industries, 
which also include basalt and related rocks (trap rock), marble, lime- 
stone, sandstone, slate, and others. Next to limestone, however, 
granite was the most important of all the stone industries as regards 
both quantity and value of product in 1936. 

In the granite industry, as well as in most of the other stone indus- 
tries, it is customary to classify the product into (1) broken or crushed 
stone and (2) dimension stone. Broken or crushed stone includes 
irregular fragments of various sizes, while dimension stone includes 
that cut to specific sizes and shapes. Owing to differences in produc- 
tion methods, these two branches of the industry are fairly distinct, 
although a few dimension-stone establishments produce broken or 
crushed stone as a byproduct from quarry or finishing-plant waste. 

Like the other dimension-stone industries,? the dimension-granite 
industry may also be further subdivided, by process, into quarrying 
and finishing. Some plants do quarrying only and sell rough blocks 
or slabs, some do both quarrying and finishing, and some buy rough 
stock and limit their activities to finishing only.* 





1 Prepared by J. Perlman, P. L. Jones, and O. R. 


Witmer. 

? For a discussion of dimension granite, see The 
Stone Industries, by Oliver Bowles, New York, 1934, 
ch. 8 (pp. 103-167). 

+ The statistics for the dimension-granite industry 
published by the Bureau of Mines cover the first and 
second groups of establishments. The Bureau of 





the Census, however, tries to limit its data to finish- 
ing plants only, but it states that this is not always 
possible to accomplish. In other words, there is 
considerable overlapping in the data, which makes 
it impossible to present complete and accurate 
figures for either quarrying and finishing separately 
or the entire dimension-granite industry. 
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Granites are found in many parts of the country, the chief soa. 
being the Appalachian district from Maine to Georgia, the Mid. 
Western States (especially Minnesota and Wisconsin), the Rocky, 
Mountain States, and the Pacific States (chiefly California). | 
tively little quarrying, however, is as yet being done in the latt: 
regions. In terms of the value of dimension stone sold or use: }y 
producers in 1936, based on data from the Bureau of Mines, the 
leading States in order of importance in that year were Vermont 
Massachusetts, Maine, Minnesota, Georgia, Wisconsin, South Dakoty. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 
Pennsylvania, and California. The principal granite centers aye 
Barre, Vt.; Quincy, Mass.; St. Cloud, Minn.; Elberton, Ga.; and \{j 
Airy, N.C. 

As regards the uses of dimension granite,‘ the products in order o/ 
importance are monumental stone, building stone, paving blocks. 
curbing stone, and rubble. Monumental stone is used for tombstones 
and large monuments or mausoleums. The latter are made from the 
best grade of granite, which is carefully selected on the basis of color. 
texture, and freedom from blemish. A high polish is imparted to 
the stone. This requires considerable skill. Increasing quantities 
‘ of polished stone are also being used for building purposes, because 
such stone is attractive and can be cleaned more easily than rougl 
stone. Most of the building granite, however, consists of unpolished 
stone cut to specified shape and size in accordance with building 
needs. While it may be necessary that such stone conform to 
certain color specified by the architect, the requirements with respect 
to general appearance are far less rigid than for monumental stone 
Appearance is least important ip the case of paving and curbing stone 
which, on account of the rough surface, also involves the least amount 
of skill in its production. Lastly, rubble consists of the lowest grade 
of building stone, irregular in size, one of its uses being the construc- 
tion of cellar walls. 

Despite the cost of transportation, which is necessarily an important 
factor, dimension granite produced in the various localities enjoys 
wide market. Thus, finished monuments from Barre, Vt., are sold in 
practically every State: The same applies more or less to Quincy, 
Mass., and other New England granites. Likewise, stone produced in 
North Carolina and Georgia is shipped as far north as Philadelphia 
and New York and as far west as St. Louis and Chicago. Minnesota 
and Wisconsin granites, although used largely in the Middle West, 
are also sold to some extent in more distant States. These facts 
should be kept in mind in analyzing the geographical wage differentials 
found in this industry. 


ela. 
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‘ Broken or crushed stone is used chiefly for road construction, railroad ballast, concrete aggregat« 
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Scope and Method of Survey 


Of the 185 plants covered in this survey, 39 did quarrying only, 102 
fnishing only, and 44 both quarrying and finishing. As in each of 
the latter establishments it was possible to separate the employees 
according to kind of work performed, it is also possible to present 
separate figures for the quarrying and finishing branches of the 
industry. 

In selecting the plants the Bureau exercised great care to make the 
sample representative of the industry. For each State or locality, 
State labor departments or local associations of employers were asked 
to furnish as complete a list of quarries and finishing plants as possible. 
Representative establishments were then selected from these lists. 
The plants studied include about 50 percent of the number of employees 
in the industry, and the group as a whole is believed to be representa- 
tive of such factors as branch of industry, geographical distribution, 
product, unionization, and size of establishment. 

The survey covered 16 States, including not only the leading 
producing States but also some of the less important ones adjoining 
them. The States selected were Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and California. 

The products included monumental stone, building stone, paving 
blocks, and curbing stone. Some establishments produce small 
amounts of rubble in connection with these products, but no plant 
was included for which rubble was the principal product. It was 
found that most of the establishments worked on more than one 
product. In the main, the establishments were classified according 
to their principal product or products. Thus, a plant whose product 
was more than 90 percent building stone was classified as a building- 
stone plant. However, it was also necessary to use three composite 
classifications: Building and monumental, building and paving and 
curbing, and monumental and paving and curbing. 

The survey covered both trade-union and non-trade-union estab- 
lishments. In classifying employees, however, the Bureau used as a 
basis not their membership in a labor organization but whether or not 
they worked in plants having trade-union contracts. In other words, 
in establishments with trade-union contracts all employees falling 
within the jurisdiction of the contract or of the trade-union affected 
were classified as trade-union workers. 

The information obtained related mainly to a pay-roll period in the 
first half of August 1937, although in a few plants it was necessary to 
take a period immediately before or after that time. Reports indi- 
cate that in all cases this period was representative. 
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The data obtained from each plant were copied from the pay jj 
and included for each employee (except higher supervisory and offic 
workers) his occupation, skill and color, the total actual hours worked 
by him, and his total earnings for one pay-roll period.’ In addition. 
for each establishment certain general information, such as full-tiyye 
hours, shifts, overtime rates, and methods of wage payment, was 
obtained. 

In obtaining the occupation for each worker in a plant, the foreman 
or other person in charge was asked to designate whether the job was 
skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled. This information was used fo, 
classifying the occupations in the industry according to- skill, the 
consensus from the various plants being used as a guide in each case. 
In some instances of relatively small occupations, there was substan- 
tial difference of opinion as to whether or not a given occupation was 
to be regarded as skilled. In such cases, further inquiry was made 
before the occupation was classified.* 

On the basis of the data collected, the Bureau compiled average TAB 
hourly earnings, weekly hours, and weekly earnings for the industry 
as a whole as well as by region and State, skill, and occupation. Aver- 
ages based on the arithmetic mean were computed in all cases, supple- 
mented where necessary by a more detailed presentation in the form 
of frequency distributions. 
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Average Hourly Earnings 

Methods of Wage Payment 25 an 

Most of the employees in the quarries were paid on a time-rate basis. 
In 30 (28 trade-union and 2 non-trade-union) of the 83 establishments 
covered, punitive overtime rates, usually time and one-half, were paid 
to some employees. In 67 plants (17 trade-union and 50 non-trade- 
union) overtime compensation on a pro rata basis was paid to some of 
the workers. 
In the finishing plants nearly all of the employees, with the exception 
of blacksmiths and paving cutters in some of the plants, were paid on 
a time-rate basis. In a number of cases it was the custom for the 
firm to pay the blacksmith a fixed amount for each man for whom lhe 
sharpened tools. In 86 finishing establishments (65 trade-union and 
21 non-trade-union) overtime rates on a punitive basis, usually time 
and one-half, were paid to some of the workers. Pro rata rate for 
overtime to some of the employees was also found in 121 plants, o! 
which 45 were trade-union and 76 non-trade-union. 





5 In case the pay-roll period exeeeded 1 week, there 6 TI. e., occupational information for this industr) 
were also obtained the total hours actually worked | obtained from the U. 8S. Employment Service, 
for 1 continuous week within the pay-roll period. | occupational descriptions made by the Burt 
This made it possible to compile data on weekly | connection with this survey, and information 
hours and earnings for all establishments. obtained from existing library sources. 
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Average Hourly Earnings of All Employees 






























The 1,741 workers employed in the 83 quarries covered in this 
survey averaged 53.7 cents per hour in August 1937. The range of 
earnings was from about 10 cents an hour for a few unskilled workers 
in the lowest-wage quarries to more than a dollar for the best-paid 
workers. (See table1.) Nearly seven-tenths of the quarry employees 
fell within a range of 40 cents, namely between 37.5 and 77.5 cents an 
hour. More than one-fifth of the workers received below 37.5 cents, 
and over half earned under 57.5 cents. Furthermore, more than nine- 
tenths of the employees earned below 77.5 cents, thus leaving less 
than 10 percent receiving over that figure. 
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Se, , . ‘ 
" The average hourly earnings of the 3,669 workers employed in the 
l ” . . . . . . 
. 146 finishing plants included in this survey amounted to 75.5 cents in 
é S . . e 
de gy August 1937. This was nearly 22 cents higher than the corresponding 
figure (53.7 cents) for quarries. 
pe TaBLE 1.—Distribution of Employees in Dimension-Granite Industry by Average 
ry Hourly Earnings, August 1937 
‘T= 
le. Quarrying Finishing 
a Average hourly earnings : nies Lis a | C | N m C 
I -la Sumu-| Num- | g; , | Cumu- 
ber of Bown od lative | ber of | S'mple| jative 
em- | age |percent-| em- |P age percent- 
ployees | age | ployees age 
10.0 and under 12.5 cents : stoic: ; 5 | 0.3 | 0.3 | 2 | 0.1 0.1 
12.5 and under 17.5 cents. nastite ” 75 | 4.3 | 4.6 | 23 | 6 | RK 
17.5 and under 22.5 cents. : ; 4 53 | 3.0 7.6 | 45 LY 1.9 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents-_- wiaiickins 53 31) 10.7 | 65 1.8 | 3.7 
iS. 27.5 and under 32.5 cents... ea dike 89 5.1 15.8 | 58 1. 6 | §.3 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents. ; .---| 104|/ 60] 218] 99 2.7 8.0 
ts 37.5 and under 42.5 cents_. 164 | 9.4) 31.2] 195 5.3 13.3 
i” 42.5 and under 47.5 cents_.- 59| 3.4] 34.6} 136 3.7 17.0 
tH 47.5 and under 52.5 cents_- | 120} 69) 41.5] 257 7.0 24.0 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents__ - , Me ; 157 | 9.0 50. 5 156 4.2 28. 2 
e. 57.5 and under 62.5 cents. ; | 133 7.6} 58.1 155 4.3 $2.5 
, 62.5 and under 67.5 cents_- 212 12.2) 70.3 203 5.5 | 38.0 
of 67.5 and under 72.5 cents-.- ; ...--| 22] 133] 83.6 137 3.7 41.7 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents_ Se 7.4 91.0 191 5.2 46.9 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents. ahs , ie | 1.2 | 92.2) 237 6.5} 53.4 
82.5 and under 87.5 cents_- peitinnabaeal 19 | l1!| 93.3 90 2.4 55.8 
nD 87.5 and under 92.5 cents__ wena 36 2.1] 95.4 155 4.3 60. 1 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents... --.--. = ; 10 .6 96. 0 54 1.4 61.5 
n 97.5 and under 102.5 cents--- ici Pe 21] 97.9] 1,017] 27.8 89. 3 
102.5 and under 107.5 cents._--_. anata 128 3.5 92.8 
le 107.5 and under 112.5 cents. _--- _ pooe | 54 1.4 94.2 
112.5 and under 125.0 cents-__-- .| 36 2.1} 100.0 | 92 2.5 96. 7 
le 125.0 and under 150.0 cents_- Ranicl ---| 114 3. 1 99.8 
150.0 cents and over.._...- TE Se eS -) 6 2 100. 0 
( ease ~ ‘peaeee 
Ty) ee 


Se es eet 5: ---| 1,741 | "a | 3, 669 





The average earnings per hour of the individual employees in the 
finishing plants covered even a wider range than in the quarries branch 
of the industry. However, only 8.0 percent of the workers in the 
finishing plants earned less than 37.5 cents an hour. There were 
53.5 percent earning 37.5 and under 97.5 cents. The largest number 
(27.8 percent of the total) fell in the class of 97.5 cents and under 
$1.025; this concentration was due to the fact that most of the cutters 
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(an important occupation) received $1 per hour. Nearly nine-t 
earned under $1.025, thus leaving slightly more than 10 perce) 
ceiving over that figure. 

In both quarrying and finishing, the distribution of the ear 
of individual employees is irregular with a succession of poi: 
concentration, showing the effect of various factors in this ind) 


{verage Hourly Earnings, by Skill 


Of the 1,741 quarry employees covered, 1,216, or 69.9 pe 
were classified by the plants as skilled. The remaining emp) 
were divided almost equally between semiskilled (246, or 14.1 per 
and unskilled (279, or 16.0 percent). There were only five appre: 
(classified as semiskilled) found in this branch of the industry. 

Skill is one of the elements responsible for the variations in 
vidual earnings, as may be seen from the fact that the average ho rly 
earnings amounted to 59.1 .cents for skilled, 44.6 cents for semi- 
skilled, and 38.4 cents for unskilled workers. It should also be note: 
that the differential between the skilled and semiskilled is more tha; 
twice as large as that between semiskilled and unskilled. 

The extent to which the above differentials are reflected in tly 
respective frequency distributions may be seen from table 2. Ty 
proportion of employees earning under 37.5 cents per hour (which is 
0.9 cents below the average for unskilled) was 13.3 percent for skille 
39.8 percent for semisklled, and 42.7 percent for unskilled. Further- 
more, the proportions receiving below 42.5 cents (which is 2.1 cents 
below the average for semiskilled) were, respectively, 21.3, 48.8, and 
58.8 percent. _ A considerable number of skilled workers are therefor 
found in the lower wage brackets, along with the large number o| 
semiskilled and unskilled workers. On the other hand, the group o! 
employees earning above 77.5 cents formed 12.5 percent of the skilled, 
as compared with only 1.6 percent of the semiskilled and none for tli 
unskilled workers. 

The proportion of employees classified as skilled by their super- 
visors was larger in finishing plants than in quarries. Thus, of the 
3,669 workers in the finishing plants, 2,822 (76.9 percent) were 
classed as skilled. Among the remaining employees, 303 (8.3. per- 
cent) were classified as semiskilled, and 333 (9.1 percent) were 
regarded as unskilled. There were 211 apprentices (5.7 percent), 
approximately 1 apprentice for 13 skilled employees. 

The skilled workers earned about twice as much as the remaining 
employees, the figures being 85.8 cents for skilled as against 47.2 
cents for semiskilled, 39.5 cents for unskilled, and 47.1 cents for 
apprentices. The workers classified as skilled in finishing plants 
earned on the average 26.7 cents more than those so classified in 
quarries. The difference was 2.6 cents more for semiskilled and |.| 
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cents more for unskilled workers in finishing plants. In other words, 
the difference in favor of finishing plants over quarries as regards 
average hourly earnings arises partly from the fact that finishing 
plants employ a slightly larger proportion of skilled workers and 
partly from the fact that men classified as skilled in finishing plants 
earn substantially more than those so classified in quarries. 

The frequency distributions of the earnings of individual employees 
in finishing plants further indicate the relative advantage of skilled 
workers. Thus, only 1.7 percent of the workers classified as skilled 
earned less than 37.5 cents an hour, as compared with 24.1 percent of 
the semiskilled, 25.1 percent of the apprentices, and 35.4 percent of 
the unskilled. The figure 37.5 cents per hour is just below the average 
of the unskilled. Furthermore, the number receiving under 47.5 
cents, or slightly above the average of the semiskilled and apprentices, 
amounted to 48.5 percent for semiskilled, 66.4 percent for unskilled, 
and 55.9 percent for apprentices, but in the case of skilled it was only 
4.9 percent. On the other hand, over 60 percent of the skilled earned 
82.5 cents and over, but hardly any employees belonging to the other 
sroups were found above that limit. Lastly, as in the case of the 
total distribution, the greatest concentration in the skilled group, or 
36 percent, was in the class of 97.5 cents and under $1.025 (because 
of the $1.00 per hour paid to many cutters), and as many as 14 percent 
earned $1.025 and over. 


Tas_e 2.—Distribution of Employees in the Dimension-Granite Industry by Average 
Hourly Earnings and by Skill, August 1937 


QUARRYING 





| Semiskilled em- 


ployees ! Unskilled employees 
( 


Skilled employees 





Average hourly earnings | Sim- |Cumu-| Sim- |Cumu- Sim- |Cumu- 
| ive |.. » | lative ’ 2 ative 
/Num- Lad | fo | Num- = — Num- = aot 
ber | cent- | cent- ber | cent- | cent- | P® | cent- | cent- 
ave | age | | age | age age age 
} | | | 
10.0 and under 12.5 cents. _._____. wim, 7 0.8 0.8 3 1.1 11 
12.5 and under 17.5 cents................| 44] 3.6) 3.6] 7 2.9) 3.7 24 8.6 9.7 
17.5 and under 22.5 cents__--- on 13) 4.9 20 8.1) 11.8 18 6.4 16.1 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents- aS 37 3.0) 7.9 fi 2.4) 14.2; 10 3.6 19. 7 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents._....__.__- 31 2.5 | 10.4 is 7.3| 21.5| 40| 14.4 34.1 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents................| 35 | 2.9; 13.3) 45 18.3 | 39.8 24 8.6 42.7 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents Eee ol ee 8.0 | 21.3 22; 9.0] 488 45 16.1 58.8 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents.__.. | 41 3.4 | 24.7 12| 49] 53.7] 6 2.1 60.9 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents............--. | 79 6.5 | 31.2] 19 7.7] 61.4] 22 7.9 68. 8 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents. ___-- | 61 5.0} 36.2] 27] 11.0] 724] 69) 24.7) 93.5 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents............... | 115} 94) 456) 8] 32] 75.6) 10) 36) 97.1 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents____--. slid 188 | 15.5 61.1) 22; 9.0) 84.6 2 i 97.8 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents... - ealiti 203 | 16.7] 77.8| 24 | 9.7) 94.3) 5 1.8 | 99.6 
(2.5 and under 77.5 cents... .... ee 9.7 | 87.5 10 4.1) 98.4] l 4] 100.0 
Ly and under 82.5 cents... .- noose! SD 1.6) 891 l 4) 98. 8 —— -| 
2.5 and under 87.5 cents-._-_- ; ----| 19 BO) Ged |......|-- 98.8 
87.5 and under 92.5 cents......_.______- | 33 ye | 93. 4 3] 1.2] 100.0 | 
92.5 and under 97.5 cents.........._-- --| 10 8} 94.2 |. ; 
. — under 102.5 cents..........____- | 34 BOi0 C0 i..u : . we 
2.9 Conts and over.....................| 36 3.0 | 100.0 
LS eee . 5 iearey “| . aan pes - |-— 
Lc ccsctndussansescendcastin ttt Mt tacos 246 | 100.0 |___- 279 | 100.0 
| 











' Includes apprentices and leaners. 
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TABLE 2.—Distribution of Employees in the Dimension-Granite Industry by 
Hourly Earnings and by Skill, August 1937—Continued 
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17.5 and under 22.5 
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32.5 and under 37.5 
li etal dl 
37.5 and under 42.5 








42.5 and under 47.5 
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OS SPSS ON 
57.5 and under 62.5 
Pe 
62.5 and under 67.5 
ee 
67.5 and under 72.5 
ETE SM 
72.5 and under 77.5 
(Se SS 
77.5 and under 82.5 
CRETE FET 
82.5 and under 87.5 









































tk 

92.5 and under 97.5 

“| FA RAR. 2 

97.5 and under 102.5 
i SERS Fe 
102.5 and under 107.5 

: itn eS 
107.5 and under 112.5 
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112.5 and under 125.0 
eS 

125.0 and under 150.0 






































- aa oa 8 


47.5 and under 52.5 


52.5 and under 57.5 | 


ES ee | 
87.56 and under 92.5 | 





Skilled employees 


Num-| 


ber 


1 


nxn oOo Om 


1,017 


128 
54 
92 

114 

6 


i2, 822 |100. 0 








~“J 


ou 


Semiskilled 
employees 


| Sim- |Cumu- 








o Ww 








o.lU ll 


on & Oo ©& 




















Unskilled 
employees 


EE | 
| Sim- |Cumu- 




















| Sin 
Num ple | lative N : ple | lative N | pk 
ber | Der- | per- |" yer per- | — .~y per 
| cent-| cent- cent- | cent- cent- 
| age age age age age 
— |— — ee -_ —_ 
Et 
ated een dale 2. 21 0.6/ 0.6 ; 
} f 
4 13 | 1.3 17; 5.1] 5&7 1] 0.5 
5 | 17) 3.0 27 8.1 13. 8 7] 3 
13| 4 | 7.3) 2| 7.5 21.3 | 21 | 9.9 
30 | 9 24.1| 22| 66) 354] 191 9° 
| 39.3 | 
| | 
23] 9 | 48.5] 22) 6.6) 06.4 | 30 | «14 
7 16.5| 66.0| 541162] 82 6) 31) 14 
31 | 10.2 75.2| 34 10.2 | 92.8) 14] 6.7 
31| 10.3] 85.5 10} 3 0 | 95.8 5| 2 
| i 
28 | 94.7 6| 1.8] 97.6 12| 5.7 
8| 2.7] 97.4 | 3]; .9 | 98. 5 5| 24 
| } 
6] 1.9 ad 4] 12] 99.7] 16) 7. 
eee : 99.3 ae OR 99.7 7 3 
| 
| 
ite. .--.-| 99.3 | .3 | 100.0 |____-. 
| 
sstbbaldedwed | 99.3 : 2 9 
2] .7 100.0 | nem: waa nie 
dais des Poise Be, Ling 
= | | 
oa | | 
| i a |---- 
ee ‘Se eis (=e Ge ‘eee 
Ma af i” Gite |e i Sea 
Ce Soe bee wares RES He ear wel 
303 |100. 0 store | 333 |100.0 |... | 211 |100.0 
' | | 



































2 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Geographical Differences 


As seen from table 3, the geographical factor also contributed to 
the widespread and multimodal character of the distribution of 
hourly earnings. The average hourly earnings of all employees in 
quarries surveyed ranged from 24.6 cents in Georgia and South 
Carolina combined to 72.4 cents in Vermont. 
averaged 36.5 cents, while the average of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land was approximately 42 cents. The three Middle Western 


North Carolina 


All 


Re 


Re 
Re 
Re 


Re 


Re 
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States—Wisconsin, Minnesota, and South Dakota—had a combined 
average Of 54 cents, and occupied more or less a middle position 
between the two extremes. New York and Connecticut together 
averaged about 60 cents, while the remaining New England States 
averaged about 66 cents, thus being near the top limit denoted by 
the Vermont average. 

In the finishing plants the hourly earnings of all employees by 
States in the establishments surveyed ranged from 38.7 cents in 
South Carolina to $1.052 in New York, but, excluding these two 
States, the spread was only from 58.6 cents in North Carolina to 
91.2 cents in New Hampshire. The average for finishing plants 
surveyed in Georgia was slightly higher than in North Carolina, in 
this respect apparently differing from quarries. But in both branches 
of the industry, the three Southern States had the lowest averages. 
Finishing plants in Pennsylvania and Maryland had higher averages 
than those in the three Middle Western States. This also represents 
a change in the regional relationship found in quarrying. As in 
quarries, the highest averages in the finishing branch of the industry 
also appeared in the New England States. The average of California 
was on a par with the lowest averages reported in the New England 
States. 


TaBLe 3.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in the 
Dimension-Granite Industry, by Region, State, and Skill, August 1937 


QUARRYING 





Number of employees Average hourly earnings 
Num.- | ms 5 | 


Region and State | ber of | 
ee! an a Yr emi- | 





Jn- | | eens | Un- 
skilled | A! | Skilled | vitied 1| skilled 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


skilled i 


—— } - comand 


Bp atin acess Senapee 88 | 3 1, 741 , 216 | 246 | o79 | $0. 537 537 | $0. 591 2 $0. 0446 | $0. 384 














Region 1 


ca ‘oe 683 | (3) . 537 


New Hampshire .654 | .669 (?) 
Region 2: Vermont. ......--| 5 2% 7 . 724 .779 | =. 667 . 524 
Region 3: Massachusetts ___| ‘ 17 . 660 | - | . 613 . 504 
Region 4 _| 7 33 . 639 . 587 

Connecticut and New | 

York 3 . 


5 | 

v 

3 | 669 | .690| (3) ’ 541 
2 i 


12 ‘ 508 |  . 636 | .474 
21 674} .707| .648 
55 415} 441 |. 380 
34 .420| .479| .372 
21 413} .429| .391 
61 .281} .317| .230 
25 | .365| .466] .316 


36 . 246 . 279 . 203 
27 . 540 . 600 . 470 
6 . 538 . 567 Om 
15 ‘ . 651 . 627 
6 518 . 585 a 
1 () (*) (*) 


~ 


— 


_ 
ork TIOn co Cnwocr o> 





South Dakota--........| 
Region 8: California 


























' Ineludes apprentices and learners. + Includes only 1 quarry in New York. — 
* Fewer than 12 employees; no average computed. 4 Includes only 1 quarry in South Carolina, 
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TABLE 3.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in ;j 


Dimension-Granite Industry, by Region, State, and Skill, 


QUARRYING 


August 1937-— 


December 1937 


lé 


Con 














| | Average weekly hours Average weekly earn 
Num- | 
Region and State | ber of | | 
plants 4 | Semi- Un- | l opine | Semi- 
| | All | Skilled | kitled | skilled | All | Skilled | jie, : 
re 
| | | 
All States $3] 41.8] 41.7] 41.8] 42.3 | $22.47 | $24.66 | $18.67 
Region 1 if 13} 39.9 399.8] (2) 41.0 | 26.52] 27.22| () Yr 
Maine : "- 6 40. 0 39.9 (2) 41.3 | 26.73 | 27.56 (2 
New Hampshire -- eal 7 39.9 | 39.7 (2) (2) | 26.08 | 26.54 (2) r 
Region 2: Vermont . 5 37.1 37.2 35. 6 37.7 | 26.84] 29.03 23. 72 
Region 3: Massachusetts _ _-| 13} 37.2 37.5 38. 2 34.9 | 24.51 25. 85 23. 45 
Region 4- ‘ i) 40. 5 40. 3 40, 2 (?) 25. 87 26. 99 23. 59 
Connecticut and New 
York 3 : : 4 41.6 42.3; 39.1 (4) 24. 90 26. 88 18. 55 
Rhode Island___- ~ 5| 39.6 38. 3 40.8 (?) 26. 68 | 27. 09 26. 46 
Region 5_-- 11} 46.2 46. 6 45.3} (3) 19. 17 54| 17.20 
Pennsylvania 5 | 43. 43.8 43. 1 (?) 18. 26 200. 06 16. 04 
Maryland - - --- 6 47.6 47.6 48.9 (2) | 19.67 20. 41 19. 09 
Region 6 : 12 45.9 47.6 43.7 43.8 | 12.92 15.08 10. 45 
North Carolina 3 39. 2 40.8 34. 0 40. 1 14. 28 19, 02 10. 76 
Georgia and South Car 
olina 4 ib . i) 49. 5 49.7 50. 5 48. 1 12. 20 13. 84 10. 23 . 
Region 7--- : 17 46.9 46. 2 46.5 49.5 25. 34 27. 70 1. 89 
Wisconsin_-. 3 6 38. 4 38. 7 (?) 37.3 20. 68 21. 94 d 
Minnesota. 7 50. 6 49.3 48.3 55.5 | 27.89 | 30.88 4. 48 
South Dakota , 4 51.0 51.1 (2) (2) 26. 39 29. 88 (2) 
Region 8: California -- 3 (2) (?) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
1 Includes apprentices and learners. | 8 Includes only 1 quarry in New York. 
2 Fewer than 12 employees; no average computed.| ‘4 Includes only 1 quarry in South Carolina 
FINISHING 
Number of employees Average hourly earning 
| Num-} a +=: ~ 
Region and State ber of 
| Plants) 41 |skinea Semi- | pren-| AN |skitlea| Semi | Un- | 
| skilled skilled Fees | | "| skilled|skilled | Te? 
All States - _ 146 13, 608 | 2 822 | 303 333 211 so 755 |$0. 858 |$0.472 |$0. 395 
SS) Ee ee s 368 314 | 22 i) 23° 809 | .857| .499 (‘) KX 
Maine___*- 4| 275 | 236 | 18 | 7| 14] .774| .821 | .482/ () 2 
New Hampshire 4 93 78 | 4 2) 9| .912| .964) @) | @) 
Region 2: Vermont-. 45| 880! 723| 58 39 | 60] .895| .984/] .461/ .511 2 
Region 3: Massachusetts} 22 | 571| 470 42; 48| 11] .828| .898| .507| .480 
Region 4_- a 15 | 326; 259; 24} 35] 8] .891| 1.003| .529| | 484 
Rhode Island____- | 4} 90) 71 | 10 3 | 6 850 | .952) (1) | () 
Connecticut... __-..| 7) 122 9} il} 15 1| .764| .855| (1) . 433 
New York....___ | 4| 114 | 93 | 3| 17] 1] 2052) 1.1901] @) | 2552 
Region 5-_-- ----| 15} 1683/ 129} 14] 15| 5| .600| .763|. .482] . 405 
Pennsylvania__..___| il | 135 | 106 | 12 | 12 | 5 | .681 | .750| .496 | .433 
Maryland... 4 3; 2 2 | ; oe .737 | .828 1 @) | @) 
Region 6__...- ; 21; 646) 414!) 47] 107| 78] 1552] .714] .316| . 241 
North Carolina___- 6| 259 | 189 | 15 41} 14 .586 | .690| .349| .301 104 
South Carolina. 4/14} 45| 10 24| 351 1387] .608| () | °152 23 
Georgia__- ll 273 180 | 22 | 42; 2 -602 | .770 .350 | . 243 $i f 
Region 7__...... 5| 670| 482} 92| 73| 23| :644| :722| 460] | 437 195 
Wisconsin - | 6] 42] 129) 5| 5] 38] .663| 1693) () | 
Minnesota and | 
South Dakota?...| 9| 528| 353| 87| 68| 20| .640| .730| .469| .442| 50 
Region 8: California. .| 5 | 45 | 31 | 4 | 7 | 3 | .769 | .880 (1) | (‘) 











| Fewer than 12 employees; no average computed. | 


? Includes only 1 finishing plant in South Dakota 
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TABLE 3.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in the 
Dimensions Granite Industry, by Region, State, and Skill, August 1937—Con. 


FINISHING 





Average weekly hours Average weekly earnings 


ti ————s 7 — mal he 2s Ek ES 
Region and State ber of | a l ‘ 
plants) , skitiea Semi- 11 p- . | Un. | AP 


i | 
skilled| skilled ties | | skilled skilled|skilled| — 


All States....-----------| 146 } 39. | 3 2] 43.3) 42.7 | 39.0 (829. 50 |$32. 79 |$20. 44 |$16.87 | $18.38 


} 
_ 


39. 5 5 30. 31.6 18.35 | (') 23. 20 
| 40.0 | 28.6 30. 17.83 | (') 21. 07 
(1) 34. 36. ; Oly hi ot Bp 
36.5 | 33.; 36. 18.27 | 20.18 19. 41 
(‘) 31. Z 33. 26 | 25.32 | 19. 47 (') 
(1) | 34.9% 38. | 23.71 | 21.74] (i) 
(1) 32. 35. 0 @) | (@) (}) 

(‘) (‘) 29. 8 32. 85 (’) | 17.23) (i) 
() | 5023] () 2. 5 5. 78 (') | 27.80) () 
: (‘) 
(') 


Region B --- be | 37. 
Maine-.-..--- 37. 
New Hampshire = | 37. 

Region 2: Vermont 5 | 37. 

Region 3: Massachusetts 22 | 37. 

Region 4-- agat 5 | 39. 
Rhode Island. | 37. 
Connecticut- | 39. 
New York. | 40. 

Region 5. 41. 
P ennsy lvania 42. 
Mary! and... | 38. 

Region 6....--.- wal 38. 
North Carolina_____| | 35. 
South Carolina 43. 
Georgia 38. 

Region 7--. on 44. 
Wisconsin __. 5 anal | 37. 
Minnesota and 

South Dakota ?___| 46. 5. 48. 2 | 3. | 3.2 | 29.39 | 33.22 | 22.63 | 20.47 | 21.58 

Region 8: California _- | 5 | 36. 37. (1) 1 98.35 | 32. 66 (1) (1) (1) 


-_ 
~— 


49.0 | | 28. 31.19 | 23.60 | 17.69 | (1) 
50. 5 | . ' 28. 30. 25.04 | 19.58 | (') 
() | | 28. 62 | 32. 2 ar 
41.1 | | .8 | 21.06 | 25.93 | 12.96 | 10.09 | 


5. 12 


) 
(*) 5.8 | 42.: j. 26. 5 (?) 6. 94 3. 


2 
66 

41.3 | 42.6 | 40.5 | 22.84 | 27.75 | 14.45 | 10.35 | 16.8 
] 


OOK OO eK DNN OW 


] 
37.9 | 38. 37.8 | 20, 9¢ | 9 .06 | 13.23 | 11.67 | 15.25 

] 

| 


—_—— nw 
ee a ee ee 


) 
6. 83 
47.8 1. 6 ’ 28.37 | 31.06 | 22.46 | 20. 36 21.15 


Q) | 24.56 | 25.13) (1) | @) | @ 


WOM UIOSHOW Sm C i} 


=) 
-_ oO 





| Fewer than 12 employees; no average computed.| ? Includes only | finishing plant in South Dakota. 


A similar story is told by the frequency distributions of all em- 
ployees covering the several regions (see table 4). Thus, nearly all of 
the quarry workers earning under 37.5 cents per hour were concen- 
trated in the States with the lowest averages, the actual percentages 
found below that figure being 84.8 in the Southern States and 27.9 
percent in Pennsylvania and Maryland. If 42.5 be taken as the 
upper limit, there were still relatively few earning under that figure 
in the New England States, but the proportion in the Middle Western 
States amounted to 25.9 percent. However, the percentages were 
89.5 in the Southern States and 72.6 in Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
On the other hand, the number receiving 77.5 cents and over was 
largely confined to the New England States; the only other States 
that had a substantial number earning 77.5 cents and over were the 
Middle Western States. 

Nearly all finishing employees earning under 37.5 cents were in the 
three Southern States, the number of workers found under that limit 
in this area forming 33.1 percent of the total. Those receiving under 
47.5 cents were still relatively few in the New England States, with 
the actual figures at 7.8 percent in northern New England and 6.8 
_ percent in southern New England. In the remaining regions, on the 
other hand, the percentages were much larger, the figures being 41.6 
percent in the Southern States, 23.1 percent in the Middle Western 


States, and 22.1 percent in Pennsylvania and Maryland. In Cali- 
278443712 
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Tasie 4.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Employees in the Dimension~ 














nut TABLI 
Industry by Average Hourly Earnings and by Region, August 1937 
Quarrying Finishing 
» _— ——— ———___ - — ——— _ _ — aceueiiel 
| South- | South- 
| ern > ern |p 
Average hourly earn- | North-| New- | —_ Mid- | North-| New Penn- M 
ings (in cents) ern Eng- | 59 -, |South-| dle | ern Eng- | 59 4 South-| dk 
New | land,? vania | ern | West-| New | land,? ys | ern | We 
| Eng- |includ-| Ma ,,|States*) ern | Eng- |includ- Mat ,.| States?) er: 
jland!| ing 7 ~ § States‘) land!| ing | *. ary | Stat 
New | Janc New | land | 
York | | York | | 
} | | 
10.0 and under 12.5..._|______- EE | 1.4 |... — | Bo 3 Wee | 0.3 All ern) 
12.5 and under 17.5....|_____- RAE BRS 4 YY aM OR. a. eae | 3.9 * 
17.5 and under 22.5....|-...-..|-.--.-.| 1.7 | 35.8 MEPS --| 10.5 mt 
22.5 and under 27.5...-| 0.2 |-...-..| 2.8] 49.6 | 5/03] 31! 17.5 7 
27.5 and under 32.5_._- sR ie ae ft 4 1.3 ml 2327 - 
32.5 and under 37.5....| .7/| 0.2| 27.9] 84.8| 7@| 1.8 8} 6.1] 33.1 “ 
37.5 and under 42.5....| 25| 3.9 | 72.6) 89.5 | 25.9 6.2) 4.8) 14.7] 36.8] 1 “ 
42.5 and under 47.5. . 3.2); 5.4] 89.4 | 90.9 | 31.7 7.8) 6.8) 22.1] 41.6) 2 + 
47.5 and under 52.5....| 6.8] 13.7] 93.9] 93.4] 52.7] 13.4] 14.0] 37.4] 45.4] 33 On 
52.5 and under 57.5....) 21.2 | 23.5] 95.0) 94.5) 66.5 | 16.5] 17.2] 39.9] 49.8) 41 =| 
57.5 and under 62.5..._| 30.3 37.2] 96.1! 95.61! 75.0 18.9 21.5 46.0 52.0 50 MM 
62.5 and under 67.5....| 39.0 | 68.2] 97.8| 95.9! 88.4) 21.9| 28.0] 50.9| 56.7]! 60 ‘ 
67.5 and under 72.5....| 70.2| 80.9 | 97.8| 97.0| 89.3] 24.5| 31.2] 55.2| 62.4] 64 ‘amicl 
72.5 and under 77.5....| 86.4 | 88.0 | 98.9] 97.5 | 92.0] 27.2) 36.3) 63.8] 71.1! 70 ~ B 
77.5 and under 82.5....; 88.0 | 90.0/ 98.9 | 97.8 | 93.3 | 34.8] 39.7| 68.1/] 81.0) 76 7 
82.5 and under 87.5._._| 89.6 91.4 98.9 98.3 94.2 35.9 41.6 70. 6 85.0 80 r 
87.5 and under 92.5 92.8; 92.9| 99.4) 98.3) 98.7] 38.2) 45.2] 73.6] 89.2] 89 M 
92.5 and under 97.5.__.| 93.2 94. 1 99. 4 98. ¢ 99. 6 38.9 | 46.5 74.2 | 92.1 91. f \ 
97.5 and under 102.5...| 95.2 | 98.5 | 100.0| 99.4] 99.6] 85.1] 83.8] 92.6] 97.4] 95 
102.5 and under 107.5__.- 91.3) 88.1) 93.9) 98.1) 95.8 -_ 
107.5 and under 112.5__- 93. 2 89.2] 93.9] 93.9 8 G 
112.5 and under 125.0___|$100.0 | 100.0 |__.__- | 100.0 | 100.0 | 97.7} 91.0! 98.2] 99.8| 99 L 
125.0 and under 150.0__. | 99.8 99.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 99 | 
150.0 and over. ........ (100.0 | 100.0 |... 2. De wk si 100. ( \ 





* California was excluded, due to small coverage. | 3’ North Carolina, Georgia, and South C 
1 Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 4 Wisconsin, Minnesota, and South Dakot 
? Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. | 4 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


fornia, the proportion was only 11.1 percent. In contrast, the New 


All e 
England States showed the highest percentages earning 97.5 cents an 
and over. ; 

It should be noted, however, that very recently some of the plants | 
in the Southern States, in both branches of the industry, signed | 


union agreements, which increased considerably the average hourl) 
earnings of their employees. 

Occupational differences —There is also considerable variation in —_ 
the average hourly earnings among the various occupations belonging 
to each skill. The occupational averages are presented on a regional 
basis in table 5. 
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sion-Granite Industry, by Skill, Occupation, and Region, August 1937 


QUARRYING 





Name | Aver- | 
| ber of age 
jhourly; 


em- 
| ploy- 
| ees 


Skill and occupation 


| Region 1 


Aj] employees-.- - 241 
Skilled employees- - 
Blacksmiths_---.---- = 
Channel bar oper: ators. 
Derrickmen 
Drillers 
Hoist engineers 
Miscellaneous enginee rs 
Quarrymen - 
Working foremen___-_. 
Miscellaneous, skilled 


209 
19 


niskilled employees. 
Bar gang men. 
Derrick signalmen 
Truck drivers zs 
Miscellaneous helpe rs 
Miscellaneous, semiskilled 


killed employees..-_-- 
Grouters - 
i eS 

Tool runners. . 
Miscellaneous, unskilled 


Region 3—Massachu 


Al] employees... 


Skilled employees 
Blacksmiths... ’ 
Channel bar operators. -- 
Derrickmen __- 
Drillers... ..- 

Hoist engineers 
Miscellaneous engine ers 
Quarrymen..---.- 
Working foremen 
Miscellaneous, skilled 


Semiskilled employees. . 
Bar gang men ; 
Derrick signalmen--_-_-_- 
Truck drivers... ......- 
Miscellaneous helpers - 
Miscellaneous, semiskilled ° 


Unskilled employees - - ---- 
Grouters nae 
lf aT 
Tool runners. - - 
Miscellaneous, unskilled. 


' Includes only 1 quarry in New York. 
? Not enough employees to justify computation 
of an average. 


272 


Aver- | emer Aver- 
|} age | berof; age 
wy em- jhourly| 
earn- 
ings 


Aver- 
age 
weekly 
earn- 
ings 


- ve ~ A —_ 


ag 
lweekly| 
| hours | 


2 


care | | hours 


ings 


earn- | ploy- 
ings | ees 
' 


-Maine and New 
Hampshire 


Region 2—Vermont 


$0. 664 

. 683 | 

_ 807 
(2) 


39.9 | $26. 5: 37.1 | $26.84 
03 
97 
44 
&3 


39.8 37.2 
38. 8 
(4) 
39. 8 26 
.668 | 39.5 (2) 
.673 | 39.6 | 26. ( 38. 7 27. 5 
3 
~ 


29. 
31. 
26. 


. 677 


711 40. ; (7) 
. 618 39. 24. 
. 909 40. 6 47 
. 703 41.0 34. 


(2) ( 


19. 87 
20. 02 


Region 4—Rhode 
Connecticut, 
York ! 


Island, 
and New 


$0. 660 37. $0. 639 
. 689 37. ! 
. 853 37. . 895 
(2) (4) 2) . 636 
. 680 38. § , , (2 

. 645 . 659 
720 | 6! sf 
TU4 36.4 | 28.92 2 | 0 
.613 ‘ “554 
, 862 _ 848 
. 783 37. § 29. 7: (2) 


. 670 


3 Includes apprentices and learners. 
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TABLE 5.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in |) imon. 








ABI 
sion-Granite Industry, by Skill, Occupation, and Region, August 1937—Contin \\eq ) siol 
QUARRYING—Continued 
_——— — 
eed Aver-| 4 ver- | Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Aves 
erof| age »,, | age | berof!] age ae 
Skill and occupation em- hourly| voskiy| weekly em- jhourly Pin od 
ploy- | earn- ee earn- | ploy- | earn- ie 
ees ings “| ings ees ings 
Region 5—Pennsylvania magn S—North ¢ 
and Maryland seorgia, and Sout 
olina 4 
All employees 179 |$0.415 | 46.2 |$19.17 | 363 |$0.281.| 45.9 - 
Skilled employees 115 . 441 46.6 | 20.54 205 317 47.6 a 
Blacksmiths 1 (?) (2) (2) 13 . 503 46} B 
Channel bar operators l ( (2) (2) 19 . 280 44.5 iB 
Derrickmen. l ( (2) (2 y . 232 144.9 ( 
Drillers 21 138 43.8 | 19.19 19 . 196 50.9 ( 
Hoist engineers 2 ( (2) (2) y . B02 48.3 ( 
Miscellaneous engineers » 6 398 50.7 ( 
Quarrymen 73 406 46.2 | 18. 76 70 . 202 46. 1 | 
Working foremen 5 (2) (2 (2) 25 . 565 18. 4 ; 
Miscellaneous, skilled 8 (2 ( (2 35 . 387 50. 2 
’ 
Semiskilled employees 55 | .380 45.3 | 17. 20 61 .239 | 43.7 | 
Bar gang men 24) .37] 41.4 | 15.37 10 2) (2 | 
Derrick signalmen | (2) (2) (2) 2 (2 : 
Truck drivers 14 | .369 47.6 | 17. 55 ll 325 41.0 c 
Miscellaneous helpers 4 (2 (2) (2) 29 191 49.8 ¢ 
Miscellaneous, semiskilled 12 . 403 52.3 | 21.06 i) ( 
Unskilled employees- 2 9 (2) (2) (2) 97 . 226 43.8 
Grouters l ( (2) (2) 12 . 190 42.0 Sen 
Laborers : ; = 5 (2 (2) (2) 63 228 45.1 
Tool runners P l (2 (2) (2) 10 .196 | 44.6 
Miscellaneous, unskilled 2 (?) (*) (?) 12 . 289 38. § 
Region 7—Wisconsin, Min- | —_— vit 
} nesota, and South Dakota segion S _— 
Ur 
All employees... -. 224 | $0. 540 46.9 |$25. 34 9 (2 
Skilled employees 148 .500 | 46.2 | 27.70 8 (2 
Blacksmiths_.- sal 17 . 763 | 43.2 | 32.98 é API 
Channel bar operators 35 .608 | 46.9 | 28.48 : 
Derrickmen ; a ‘ 
Drillers_. — ‘ 50 . 515 45.6 | 23.45 5 2) (2) 
Hoist engineers 10 .576 | 50.7 | 29.19 
Miscellaneous engineers 6 .454 | 57.8 | 26.20 ‘ 
Quarrymen_. ot ; 2 (2) (2) | @&@) Sins 7 
Working foremen , 20 759 | 48.5 | 36.78 3 (2) (2) 
Miscellaneous, skilled_-_ —_-._- 8 ?) | @& (2) 
Semiskilled employees. isd 27 470 46.5 | 21.89 ] (2) (2) 
Bar gang men 6 (2) (2) (2) 
Derrick signalmen_. - 4 (2) (2) (2) ‘ 4 AJ] 
Truck drivers iil ad l (2) (2) (2) x 
Miscellaneous helpers 10 (2) (2) (2) l (2) (2) Ski 
Miscellaneous, semiskilled 6 (2) (2) (2) Fe 
Unskilled employees - 19 407 49.5 | 20.13 ‘ 
J Es r . a a 
Laborers oe 47 408 @.64 i 2.377 |...-. 
Tool runners. - 2 ?) | ©) (2) | 


Miscellaneous, unskilled 





2Not enough employees to justify computation 


of an average. 


3 Includes apprentices and learners. 
4 Includes only 1 quarry in South Carolina. 
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Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in Dimen- 
te Industry, by Skill, Occupation, and Region, August 1937—-Continued 





Skill and occupation 


Allen ployees 


Skilled employees 
Bed setters. 
Blacksmiths 
Boxers. ; 
Carbo saw yers 
( arvers 
Cranemen 
(utters 
Drillers.--- 
Foremen 
Lumpers 
Machinists 
Paving cutters 
Polishers - 
Sandblasters 
Sawyers 
Surfacers . . 
Incapacitated employees ? 
Miscellaneous, skilled 


Semiskilled employees 
Learners. .-.- 
Saw yer’s helpers 
Tool grinders. 
Truck drivers 
Miscellaneous helpers 
Miscellaneous, semiskilled 


skilled employees 
Laborers 

Tool runners 
Miscellaneous, unskilled 


A pprentices 
Cutters’ apprentices, first year 
Cutters’ 


apprentices, second year- 
Cutters’ apprentices, third year 


Cutters’ apprentices, miscellaneous 


Miscellaneous apprentices 


All employees. . 


Skilled employees 
Bed setters. 
Blacksmiths 
Boxers. - 

Carbo sawyers 
Carvers...._.- 
Cranemen._.. 
Cutters___- 
Drillers.__- 
Foremen _- 
Lumpers. .... 
Machinists_ _- 
Paving cutters_- 
Polishers _.___- 
Sandblasters_..- 
Sawyers.____- : 
Surfacers.......-- ee wa 
Incapacitated employees ?. - 
Miscellaneous, skilled - 


in average. 


Not enough employees to justify computation of 


FINISHING 

Num-/| Aver- | 4... | Aver- | Num-/| Aver-| ,.... | Aver 

|berof| age | age age | berof| age ag age 

- |ho ; oe reekly| em- |ho |; oe ekly 

| em- hourly weekly|° kly| em 10urly weekly| “eekly 
ploy | earn- | } earn- | ploy- | earn- ’| earn- 

2 | eo 10urs - | hours 
| ees | ings ings ees ings ings 


Region 1— Maine and New 
Hampshire 


Connecticut, 


Region 2—Vermont 


and New York 


368 |$0. 809 37.1 |$30. 01 880 $0. 895 37.3 | $33. 39 
| —— —— = — - = = = — — _ 3 
| 314 | .857| 36.9) 31.60| 723! .984| 37.11 36.47 
15 | 1.018 | 39.4 40. 08 
| 15 | .996 | 35.9 | 35.77 21 | 1.004 35.2 | 35.35 
2 (1) ( ( 19 . 812 39. 1 31. 72 
2 (1) (1) ( 13 . 959 36. 1 34. 60 
- 12 | 1.205 | 38.3! 49.59 
13 721 41.9 | 30.18 37 817 10. 1 32.77 
| 123 | 1.004 35.4 | 35.55 339 | 1.002 36. 2 36 24 
l (1) ( ( 
9 1078 | 42.3 45. 57 3 (1) (1) (i 
12 739 | 39.5 | 29.21 54 804 38. 4 30. 83 
4/ @ ( (1) 3 (1) (1) ( 
86 88 | 37.4 | 22.01 
4 | ( ( ()) 67 1. 040 Me 39. 22 
3] ( (1) (1) 51 | 1.077 | 37.5 40). 33 
9 | 1.009 | 36.3 | 36.67 15 | .988 40.8 | 40.32 
18 | 1.041 | 36.1 | 37.54 64 | 1.012 36. 1 36. 51 
| 10 906 33.4 | 30.27 4 ( (1) ( 
3 (‘) (1) ( 6 ( ( 
22 499 36.8 | 18.35 58 . 461 39.7 18. 27 
2 ~ (1) { { 
5 (1) | (1) (1) 2 (1) (1) 
12} .490| 36.8 | 18.05 43 483 | 38.2 | 18.44 
1 (1) (1) ( 
\ (1) (! ( 3 (1) 
| 2 ( (1) ( 
9] (!) (1) (1) 39 511 39.5 | 20.18 
| 7. oe (1) ( 19 A388 38.2 20. 55 
1] ¢ a) | () { (1) (1) (1) 
1 (1) (1) (1) 16 502 40.8 | 20.51 
23| .588 | 39.5 | 23.20 60 532 | 36.5 19. 41 
7} .402| 40.0 | 16.07 15 398 | 34.6 | 13.77 
2; () (‘) (‘) s 475 38. 4 18. 22 
4/ () (1) (1) 15 649 | 36.0 | 23.36 
3] (1) (1) (1) 
7 (1) (1) (1) 22 560 37.5 20. 99 
| Region 3—Massachusetts | Region 4— Rhode Island, 
| 


|$0. 828 











37.7 |$31. 2 326 | $0. 891 39.2 | $34.93 

470 + . 898 37.0 | 33. 26 259 | 1.003 38. 0 38. 11 
7 (') (') () 2 (‘) (1) (*) 

. 919 33.3 | 30. 58 | 17 | 1.076 | 35.0] 37.68 
2 (!) (!) (it) | ] ()) (?) (?) 

3 onl . 7|1.159| 36.3) 42.06 
4 (@) | Q) (1) 5 (1) a>.) .8) 
26 | .730 | 40.1 | 29.30 7 . 689 46.3 31. 85 
233 .967 | 35.8 | 34.63 127 | 1.097 36. 5 40. 09 
14} .581 40.3 | 23.42 is . 546 39. 6 21. 59 

8 | 1.006 39.1 | 39.36 10 . 960 41.7 40. 00 

11 | .762| 38.9 | 29.64 3) () (@) | Q) 
9] .932 41.1 | 38.31 7 . 674 46.4 31. 29 
59 | .776 | 37.7 | 29.30 4 a). * & (1) 
23 | 1.003 33.7 | 33.74 18 | 1.184 | 35.8 | 42.38 
6 | .976| 29.5 | 28.79 3 (1) (@) | (@) 
25 | .924) 40.9 | 37.83 9 | 1.057 44.5 | 47.04 
14 | 1.082 | 35.8 | 36.99 14 | 1.136 37.3 | 42.40 
4|' @ | @® (1) l (1) () | Q) 
14 | .789 | 46.0 | 36, 28 | 6| () (1) (1) 


2 Workers who are not 


as proficient as regular 


| employees because of old age or physical disability 
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TABLE 5.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours, and Weekly Earnings in Dimen. TABLE 
sion-Granite Industry, by Skill, Occupation, and Region, August 1937—Contin, d sion 
FINISHING—Continued 

| Num-| Aver- : Aver- | Num-| Aver- 

| berof| age Aver- age | berof] age Aver 

Skill and occupation em- jhourly a \weekly} em- jhourly|. 98° 

| Ploy- | earn- | hours | earn- | ploy- | earn- — 

| ees ings | ings | ees ings | “OUT 

: : 5 | Region 4—Rhode ] 

Region Gee Cone. and New k 

ontinued 

Semiskilled employees..-. -- dK deachina 42 |$0.597 | 42.4 |$25.32 24 | $0. 529 14.8 
ES ae ican 3 (') (1) | (1) 1 (1) All em 
Sawyer’s helpers. --.- unc dildad Pe 14; .560 | 44.1 | 24.71 3 (1) 
ais ec ninls wit oc mtemibn 4 () | @ | @ | 1 (1) ( Skillet 
Truck drivers... _...._- Salad ----| 11] .6383| 383) 24.21) 9] .571]) 4 Be 
Miscellaneous helpers. PEEPS. Fe 8}; @) | @) (1) | 4/ (1) ( BI 
Miscellaneous, semiskilled _- - - jaca 2 (1) G) | @) | 6) (1) , B 

Unskilled employees_--_-......-- — 48 | .480 | 40.6 | 19. 47 | 35 . 484 44.9 Ui 
Es onaadascccucccons ese — 39 | .473 | 41.5 | 19.64] 26 513 | 45.1 v 
Tool runners. - - - en ee E Saal 4 () |} @ | @ | 6| .322!] 38.7 C 
Miscellaneous, unskilled.........__-. ---| 5} @) | @ | Q) | 3 ( : 

EE ee 11 (1) (1) (1) gi (1) (1) N 
Cutters’ apprentices, first year__.__.._.- 5] () QQ) | Qy) 2/ (1) P 
Cutters’ apprentices, second year______. 1} @ | @ (1) 3] (1) P 
Cutters’ apprentices, third year_ -__. 2 () | (4) (1) 3 (1) » 
Cutters’ apprentices, miscellaneous. I | (@) | () (1) | 5 
Miscellaneous apprentices. -__- 21 (‘) () | f I 

| | 
ae ee Sees Pe, | A 
Region 5—Pennsylvania Region 6—North Caro! er, 
and Maryland South Carolina, and (: ¢ 
= — =" 7 m l i a ee — r 
pee . 163 |$0.690 | 41.7 |$28.77 646 |$0.552 | 38.1 | $ 

Skilled employees. ..........-- --- 120 | .763 40.9 | 31.19 414 .714 | 36.3 (ns! 
Ee ae 2; 0 1 @ | (1) 5 (1) (1 | 
Blacksmiths..............--..-- — 7| .689 | 39.3 | 27.06 20 | .685 | 35.4 
SE iindntecotanecncececgeencostees 1) @) | @) (1) | ai] .366| 41.7 
Carbo sawyers.............- ‘ 2;0 | @ | @ |] 2) (4) (1) Apr 
ee eee onastaeios 1 haben Dy the sone 2; @ | @ 
ne RES 5 CE 4/ () (i) | @) | 13 | .455| 37.3 
Cutters.........-.-- hacens Sosudatene 65 | .878| 38.6 | 33.92| 174] .801| 36.2) 29 
adel lie ch Rina: dnd ainlgiphie oa tentagen 1} (}) Q) | @) | 16 | .352| 35.3 
ss Ea, See 6 | .944/| 43.3 | 40.92 | 13} .970| 43.4 12 
EE sretociindtoccnpscnscosssesene See te oiit parce 5} @) | @) pat: 
eR eS ae SR. OR DRS Mae allege, 3 | Q) | @ 1 
oe “sr eas F celllibisiitaiage | rae. 36 | .750 | 24.7 : tior 
i Detanticrendsideccacticccessct Fh .ae 1 GOL aL |) «onl Lae) aaa) ’ 
tisbntisccccsctnancbucsssnel 8] .610| 43.8 | 26.74! 30] .774| 34.2) 2 
ES 3 (1) (1) (1) 7| .857| 33.7 
lit A Fi pk tin sibilant 5 om it © | & 1 42| .731 36. 6 
Incapacitated employees ?_._......____- 2; a | @ | @ | 2] @ | @ 
Miscellaneous, skilled - - - a senens 6; @) | @ | @ | 9; @) | @ 

Semiskilled employees......-...............- 14 482 49.0| 23.60} 47] .316| 41.1 , 

PD cindigactenieneccncdiecdsivcesgee 1] () (1) (1) 2) @) (1) y 

eT a cosines chadaceseuds 2 (1) (1) | Ge cae oe R 
TE indakidicicantudibcedentiicn Oe ee er 5; (@ (1) st 
Truck drivers..........- ot AER BP 8) EE, 5 (1) (1) (1) 6 | .282/) 46.3 
Miscellaneous helpers. -_-._............__. 5 (1) (1) (1) 25 | .200/] 41.7 us 
Miscellaneous, semiskilled._............. 1 (1) (1) (1) 9 (1) (1) 

Unskilled employees...................------ 15| .405| 43.7| 17.69} 107| .241] 41.8 h 
AE I a A aE 14 417 | 43.4] 18.09 88 235 | 43.5) 1 
EE SS ee Ta ee Tale 10 | .248| 37.3) 9 a 
Miscellaneous, unskilled_.._.___. shelled tls 1}; @ (1) (1) 9/ () (i) | 

| A AR FIR: SRLS TY vis 5| (1) (1) (1) 78| .371| 40.8] 1 if 
Cutters’ apprentices, first year_._.....____ 1 (1) (1) (1) 12) .265/ 41.3] 1 
Cutters’ apprentices, second year_______. 3 (1) (1) (1) 18 | .382| 42.6] Ilé n 
Cutters’ apprentices, third year........_|_...__.|.......|_...__. | peceanalibinine 14} .457| 42.0| 19.2 
Cutters’ apprentices, miscellaneous._____|_._____|____ A SEY Weissetm 0! a | @ t 
Miscellaneous apprentices.__............ | 1 (1) | (’) | (1) 24 - 345 | 41.7) 14 

e 
1 Not enough employees to justify the computa- ? Workers who are not as proficient as regular er r 


tion of an average. 


ployees because of old age or physical disability 
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TapLE 5.—Average Hourly Earnings, Weekly Hours,and Weekly Earnings in Dimen- 
sion-Granite Industry, by Skill, Occupation, and Region, August 1937—-Continued 


FINISHING—Continued 





Num-| Aver-| 4. | Num- | Aver- | Aver- 

ber of | age ry ‘| ber of | age | —_ age 
Skill and occupation em- jhourly weekly weakly, em- jhourly| iweekly weekly 
ploy- | earn- hours | ©2!2- ploy- | earn- | hours | &@t- 

ees ings ings ees ings | ings 








Region 7— Wisconsin, 









































Minnesota, and South Region 8—California 
Dakota ? 
all employees. 670° 30. 644 z 44.1 |$28. 3 37 | 45 |$0.769 | 36.8 | $28.35 
skilled employees. -- | 482] .722 ~ 43.0 | 31.06 31 880 | 37.1 | 32. 66 
Bed setters... -_. cis | 22 . 540 45.6 | 24.61 ‘ Bence, te ae 
Blacksmiths_- 17 . 813 40.7 | 33.07 2 (1) () | (1) 
Boxers-- , 15 . 578 46.9 | 27.13 ] (1) 4. @) 
Carbo sawyers 23} .672| 45.5 | 30. 53 | a cai 
Carvers. 8 | 1.052 41.7 | 43.85 eS Scat . 
Cranemen..._- 24 .564 | 49.7 | 28.04 l (1) (1) (1) 
Cutéats....... | 413 | .861] 41.6 | 35.82 15 | .971 | 32.3 31.33 
Foremen. --.- 7| .926| 50.1 | 46.42 2; @ | @® (1) 
Lum pers. .-. 14 452 42.5 | 19. 22 | eS Beis Ee | Sars 
Machinists 4 () (1) (1) . ee Se 
Paving cutters-- 22 .683] 21.7 | 14.83 | - ail ae 
Polishers. . 86 | . 701 42.9 | 30.08 | 6 .979 | 44.7 | 43.73 
Sandblasters 20 730 | 45.6 | 33.32 . ae ee we 
Sawyers........ ; 40 | .613 | 45.2) 27.71 3} 4 | ® | @® 
Surfacers___- 22 | .740| 40.8 | 30.20 | 2 Searle Reese tema 
Ineapacitated employees * ‘ 4 Q) | @ yy es oe gee 2m 
Miscellaneous, skilled - 41 | .763| 47.3 | 36.07 l Q) | @) (1) 
Semiskilled employees. 92 | .469 47.8 | 22.46 | 4 | (1) | (1) (1) 
Learners - 7 | - | & © we 4 — Ses ee? Re 
Sawyers’ helpers. 26 .505 | 46.8 | 23.64 |...... ee ae 
Tool grinders... 2 (1) (1) i, Cae EE er <imed ee 
Truck drivers. : 3 | (1) (1) | (1) | ON SSR PL cm er re 
Miscellaneous helpers ae 41 . 437 48.0 | 20.97 2) ( (1) (1) ~ 
Miscellaneous, semiskilled - 13} .521 | 50.7 | 26.39 | 2) (@) (1) (1) 
Unskilled employees. | 73 | .437| 46.6 | 20.36 | 7) (1) (1) (1) 
Laborers... ...-- i | 541 .4381] 47.0 | 20.58 | 7; @ | @Q (1) 
Tool runners. 8 | .400 43.3 | 17.29 |___--- pauacaas nae = 
Miscellaneous, unskilled ....__ ». “ia ve. (1) of seer Te RST NY hc 
Se dh dae ohoduad 23 | .495 42.8 | 21.15 | 3} () Q@) | QQ) 
Cutters’ apprentices, first year_- 10 | .330 43.8 | 14.465 | 1} () | (*) (1) 
Cutters’ apprentices, second year 2 (1) Q@) | @Q) te ed eee Bae) eee 
Cutters’ apprentices, third year 6| .716| 42.4 | 30.39 | 1 @) | 4) (1) 
Miscellaneous apprentices - -- 5} @) | (1) | QQ) | ij ® | wm] @ 





1 Not erough employees to justify the computa- 
tion of an average. 
1 Workers who are not as proficient as regular em- 


ployees because of old age or physical disability. 
3 Includes only 1 finishing plant in South Dakota. 


Data by Product 


If the data are taken for the New England States including New 
York (see table 6), the highest average hourly earnings in quarries are 
shown in those producing monumental stone. If the composite prod- 
uct classifications are omitted, the next highest average earnings per 
hour appear in quarries making building stone, while the lowest aver- 
ages are reported in quarries producing paving and curbing stone. 
It should be noted, however, that the wage differences between the 
monumental and building-stone plants are greater than those be- 
tween the building-stone and paving- and curbing-stone plants. The 
existence of higher average hourly earnings in quarries producing 
monumental stone over those with building stone is also substantiated 
by the data for Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
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TABLE 6.—-Average Hourly Earnings of Employees in Dimension-Granite Indust, 


By 
Product and Region,' August 1937 





Quarrving Finishing 


Number of em- Average hourly Number of em- 


Average 
Region and product | ployees earnings 


ployees earni! 
ro” |Skilled| Other| All |Skilled| Other To" |Skilled| Other! All |skitl 


New England,? includ- 





ing New York: { 
Building 210 168 42'$0. 652) $0. 684'$0. 519; 448 346 102|$0. 839) $0. 9 
Monumental 105 289 116 727 .778| . 600)1, 103 913 190 919; 1.0 
Paving and curbing 132) 109} 23; .617 . 642 498; 151 148 3 655 
Building and mon- 
umental . - " 100 72 28 613 629} .572) 151 125 2 ROR RR4 
Building and pav- 
ing and curbing 119 102 17 696 .717| .569) 292 234 5S R2 R 
Pennsylvania and | 
Maryland: | 
Building ; 146 93 53 109 133 367 1] 10) li ( 
Monumental 33 22 11} .444 477) 132 103 29 648 7 
Building and pav- 
ing 20 16 { 80 
Southern States: 4 
Building. . 17 1] 6) (3) (3) ( 9 oF 4 667 74 
Monumental. - 224 143 81} .249 286) 182} 367 199 168 51 
Paving and curbing. 32 2} 1] 1X6} f 
Building and mon- 
umental.___._-- 114 43 71 368 472) .301| 213 165 48 620 
Building and pav- } 
ing and curbing 8 ~ (3) 5 4 1 
Middle Western States:5 
Building : 10 6 4) (3) (3 (3 17 16 | @ 
Monumental ; 4 62 32| .547 . 594 451; 279 219 60 70 7 
Building and mon- 
umental ; 95 58 37; .544 .634| .417| 315 192 123; .603 . 706 
Monumental and 
paving and curb- 
ae sia 25 22 3} +. 26 . 542; (3) 59 55 4 . 611 . 625 
! Because of the small coverage, California has been 3 Fewer thanel8 employees; no average co! 
omitted from this tabulation. ‘ North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor 
4 Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 5’ Wisconsin, Minnesota, and South Dakota 


setts, Rhede Island, and Connecticut. 


A somewhat different situation is found in the finishing branch o! 
the industry. With respect to the data for the New England States 
including New York, the highest average earnings per hour were also 
shown in plants producing monumental stone. Likewise, if the 
composite product classifications are disregarded, the next highest 
average hourly earnings were in establishments working on building 
stone, with the lowest averages appearing in plants making paving 
and curbing stone. On the other hand, the differences found here 
(unlike in quarrying) between monumental and building stone were 
much smaller than those between building and paving and curbing 


stone. In the Southern States, furthermore, finishing plants making 
monumental stone had lower average hourly earnings than establish- 
ments producing building stone, although the lowest averages were stil! 


found in the plants working on paving and curbing stone. 
Data by Unionization 


Quarrying.—With one exception, all the trade-union quarries in tli: 
sample were located in the New England States. The number 0! 


trade- 
he col 
Kive 
area h 
of NO 
follow 
derric 
labore 
hoxer 
stone 
Co 
aver 
estab 
respe 
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trade-union establishments found within this area was 24, which may 
be compared with a total of 83 quarries covered.’ 

Every one of the 24 trade-union establishments in the New England 
area had an agreement with the Quarry Workers’ International Union 
of North America. That wnion extends its trade jurisdiction to the 
following crafts: Quarrymen; quarry and paving-cutter blacksmiths; 
derrickmen; engineers and firemen; steam-drill and air-drill runners; 
laborers; soft-stone quarrymen and channelers; rubbers, lumpers, and 
boxers; riggers of derricks, cranes, or other devices used in handling 
stone; and stone derrickmen wherever employed. 

Considering all employees, there was very little difference in the 
average hourly earnings between the trade-union and non-trade-union 
establishments in the New England States including New York, the 
respective averages being 68.6 and 69.3 cents. For skilled workers, 
however, the average in trade-union plants was 68.9 cents, as compared 
with 74.1 cents in non-trade-union shops. Examination of the data 
indicates that the higher average in non-trade-union establishments 
was due entirely to the influence of a few plants that operated under 
an employee-representation plan. On the other hand, in the case of 
semiskilled and unskilled workers, the average (58.8 cents per hour) in 
the trade-union plants exceeded that (54.4 cents) in the non-trade- 
union establishments. 

Finishing.—Of the 146 finishing plants in the sample, 68 were 
trade-union establishments.’ Most of the trade-union plants were 
located in the New England States including New York, which ac- 
counted for 58 out of a total coverage of 90 establishments in that 
area. Very few trade-union plants were found in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland (3 out of 15) and the Southern States (2 out of 21), but in 
the Middle Western States there were 5 trade-union shops out of a 
total of 15 plants. .No trade-union establishments were included in 
the coverage for California. 

By far the great majority of the trade-union establishments had an 
agreement with the Granite Cutters’ International Association of 
America. The trade jurisdiction of this union covered the following: 
* * * cutting, carving, dressing, lettering and all metal lettering, sand- 
blasting, sawing, and setting all granite (natural and artificial), and hard stone 
on which granite cutters’ tools are used. This includes from the roughest of 
street work and rock-faced ashlar to the finest of molded work, carving statuary, 
machine-cutting, turning, rubbing, polishing or dressing, sandblasting (including 
work of preparing and placing of composition necessary), sawing and setting of 
any kind of granite (natural and artificial) and other hard stone on which granite- 


cutting tools or machines are used, and making up, sharpening, or dressing such 
tools either by hand or machine. 


A considerable number of the trade-union plants in Vermont, however, 
also had a contract with the Quarry Workers’ International Union of 


’ As already indicated, since the survey was made, additional plants have signed union agreements. 
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North America. Furthermore, several of the trade-union shops 
an agreement with the International Paving Cutters’ Union 0! 
United States of America and Canada, and one of them had a con: 
with the International Union of Operating Engineers. 

In the New England States including New York, the average lh 
earnings were greater in trade-union than in non-trade-union es{,| 
lishments. Taking all employees, the trade-union average was | 
cents as compared with 76.0 cents for non-trade-union shops, the 
respective averages for skilled being 96.4 and 89.3 cents and for 
semiskilled, unskilled, and apprentices 54.0 and 50.9 cents. A similar 
difference was found in the Middle Western States, where the trade- 
union average was 75.5 and the non-trade-union average 63.0 cents for 
all employees, with the respective averages for the skilled workers 
amounting to 78.5 and 71.1 cents. 


Color Differentials 


One of the principal reasons for the low wages in quarries in the 
Southern States is the presence of a relatively large number of colored 
workers. This is especially true of Georgia and South Caroling 
combined, where the majority of each group according to skill was 
composed of Negro employees. 

Wherever comparisons are possible in table 7, it is seen that the 
colored workers received less in average hourly earnings than the 
white employees. The differences were less marked in the case of 
semiskilled and unskilled employees, as against the skilled workers. 
Thus, for the three Southern States combined, the difference in favor 
of the white employees amounted to only 5.3 cents for semiskilled 
and 5.7 cents for unskilled, as compared with 25.3 cents for the 
skilled group. 

It should also be noted that the average hourly earnings of the 
colored employees in each group according to skill were practically 
the same, namely, about 22 cents per hour. In other words, it appears 
that, while many Negro workers performed labor that is ordinarily 
classed as skilled in this branch of the industry, they received the 
same average hourly earnings as semiskilled and unskilled employees 

A large number of colored workers were also found in the Maryland 
quarries. For the skilled group of 87 employees, only 21 were white 


and 66 were colored; their average hourly earnings were, respectively, 
48.0 and 41.1 cents. 
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TaBLE 7.—Average Hourly Earnings of Employees in Quarries of Dimension-Granite 
Industry in Southern States, by Skill and Color, August 1937 

















Number of employees | Average hourly earnings 
page | | | | “ 
Skill and color | Georgia | | Georgia 
. | North and - | North | and 
Total | Cerolina | South Total | Carolina | South 
| |Carolina : Carolina! 
————————__— —_—_|-— |—_—__—_| een fees 
Skilled employees: | | 
Total..... antes 205 49 156 $0.317 | $0. 466 $0. 279 
CS 85 37 48 | . 470 | . 498 . 450 
Colored... --. ie | 120 | 12 108 | .217| .354 . 206 
Semiskilled employees: | 
TOsaas< 61 25 36 | . 239 | 316 | . 203 
White....- 24 15 9 | 275 | . 330 (?) 
Colored--- - - 37 10 | 27 | » 222 | (2) . 199 
Unskilled employees: } 
Total. ..-. 97 52 45 | . 226 . 287 . 168 
White. .- 29 22 7 | . 268 | . 304 (2) 
Colored... | 63 | 30 38 | . 211 . 276 . 165 
| 
i Includes only 1 quarry in South Carolina. | * Fewer than 12 employees; no average computed. 


Relatively few colored employees were found among the skilled 
workers in finishing plants in the three Southern States, the actual 
number being 28 out of a total of 414 employees. The proportion of 
colored workers in the semiskilled and unskilled groups, however, 
was much larger, the actual figures being 26 out of 47 for the former 
and 72 out of 107 for the latter. 

For each of the groups according to skill, the colored employees 
averaged considerably less than the white workers in hourly earnings. 
The respective figures were 31.8 and 74.8 cents for skilled, 26.6 and 
37.4 cents for semiskilled, and 22.1 and 29.2 cents for unskilled 
employees. The difference between colored and white workers was 
considerably greater for the skilled workers than in the case of semi- 
skilled and unskilled employees. 

The only other States where colored workers were employed in 
finishing plants were Maryland and Pennsylvania, but the numbers 
involved were not sufficient to justify the computation of averages. 


Weekly Hours 
Full-Time Weekly Hours 


Classification of quarries according to the full-time hours worked 
per week shows that 2 worked 35 hours and 48 worked 40 hours. Of 
these 50 plants, approximately two-thirds of which were located in the 
New England States, 24 were trade-union and 26 non-trade-union 
establishments. Among the remaining quarries, there were 9 at 44 
hours, 5 at 45 hours, 11 at 48 hours, 5 at 50 hours, 1 at 54 hours, and 
2 at 60 hours. With one exception, all of these establishments were 
non-trade-union plants and were scattered throughout all except two of 
the regions covered. 

By far the greatest number of finishing plants worked 40 hours per 
week. Thus, classified on the basis of full-time hours, there were 3 
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plants with 35 hours, 119 with 40 hours, 19 with 44 hours, 1 wii|) 4; TABLE | 
hours, 3 with 48 hours, and 1 with 50 hours. All but 2 of ¢) 
trade-union establishments covered in the sample had a workweek 9: 
40 hours or less. 

Actual Weekly Hours 


\\ e€ 


It has already been stated that the average hours worked by 4) 
employees in the quarrying branch of the industry amounted to 4) 5 
per week. According to the frequency distribution presente j, 
table 8, only about 9 percent of the employees worked less thay 39 


hours per week. More than one-third of the workers (36.4 percent 
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had a week of less than 40 hours, and about one-fifth of them (\97 and 
percent) worked exactly 40 hours. Almost 25 percent of the em- Exactly 
ployees, however, worked 48 hours and above. wand t 

For all employees in finishing plants average hours were 39.1 pe: 56 and 


ee 
« Cali 
Mai 
? Mas 


week. Twelve percent of the employees worked under 32. hours 
One-third of the employees worked under 40 hours, but nearly four- 
tenths (38.7 percent) had a workweek of exactly 40 hours. Only 11.7 
percent of the employees worked 48 hours or more. 


’ 








TaBe 8.— Distribution of Employees in Dimension-Granite Industry by Weekly Hours. As 
August 1937 quar 
“— table 
Quarrying Finishing 91( 
wihies | | ey | ere: 
Weekly hours | Number | Simple | Cumula-{/ Number| Simple | ¢ | 
ofem- | percent- | tive per-| ofem- | percent- the . 
ployees age | centage ployees ige 
then 
Under 24 hours - ‘ : 6 3.2 | 3.2 165 1.5 T 
24 and under 32 hours <a = 93 5.4 | 8.6 | 277 7.5 
32 and under 36 hours od 275 15.8 24.4 | 384 10. 5 wmMo 
36 and under 40 hours_. 210 12.0 | 36.4 | 396 | 10.8 | Dir 
Exactly 40 hours : 342 19.7 | 56.1 | 1, 420 38. 7 $10, 
Over 40 and under 44 hours m= 150 8.6 | 64.7 | 186 | 5. 1 
44 and under 48 hours . 182 10.4 | 75.1 | 410 | 11.2 ari 
18 and under 56 hours_______-- 282 16.2 | 91.3 318 | 8. 6 
56 hours and over 151 8.7 100.0 | 113 | 3.1 one- 
Total____- a r Sok Si vy Sees 3,669} 100.0 ATT 
| | 
TAB 
There was hardly any difference in the average weekly hours accord- 
ing to skill, as was seen from table 3. However, the average hours 
per week varied geographically. As table 9 indicates, the average 
weekly hours in quarries ranged from 37.1 hours in Vermont to 51.0 
hours in South Dakota. On the whole, the lowest averages were found a 
° 7 re ‘ . . , r . . nd 
in the New England States including New York, while the highest $5 ar 
. . . * b a 
average appeared in the remaining regions covered. $15 8 
> ° . — dal) a 
In the finishing plants the average hours per week ranged from 35.5 $25 
. ma . . ° e . os a 
hours in North Carolina to 46.0 hours in Minnesota and South Dakots £35 
. y * . - + r : d 
combined. In the New England States including New York, tlic $5 
average weekly hours were 40 or less. Among the remaining States, $5 
; : :; 30 
the only ones to exceed 40 hours were Pennsylvania, South Carolia, $65 


and Minnesota and South Dakota combined. 
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TapLe 9.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Employees in Dimension-Granite 
Industry by Weekly Hours and by Region, August 1937 








Quarrying @ Finishing 
| 
| South-| | South-| 
ern beset | @rn |paonn. 
veshiw hours |North-| New b- | Mid- |North-| New ~— Mid- | 
W eek?) ern | Eng- vanie |South-| dle ern Eng- vanin South-| dle | Cali- 
New /land,? | ‘jnq_|.ermm | West-| New | land,? aa ern | West-| for- 
Eng- |includ- Mary-|>tates* ern | Eng- |includ- Mery. States*) ern nia 
land!| ing Ite i States‘) land!) ing ot States‘ 
New and | | New land 
York | York 
Under 24 , 23/ 27| 45) 47] 31] 32] 54] 18! 7.7] 33] 4.4 
mand under 32......-.| 5.4) 13.0] 6.7) 83] 10.7] 123) 116) 80) 19.5 6.3 6.7 
22 and under 36. | 40.8 19.6 10.6 | 19.8 11.6 26.8 20.6 12.3 30.3 10. 1 48.9 
36 and under 40. 46.0 51.8 14.5 23.7 24.1 | 39.3 35.8 19.0 43.3 i:2) MF 
Exactly 40----- 74.7 77.5 32.4 28. 4 32.6 | 90.6 83, 4 56. 4 66. 4 31.3 71.1 
Over 40 and under 44 90.1 81.9 37.4 | 33.6 40.6 95.4 86. 6 61.3 69.8 41.0 77.8 
44 and under 48 — 94.1 56.4 46.8 51.3 97.5 91.5 83.4 86. 7 69.0 93.3 
48 and under 56 99. 5 99.5 79.9 80.7 82.1 99.0 97.9 93.3 96. 4 93.0 | 97.8 
56 and over. --| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


« California was excluded, due to small coverage. | * North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 4 Wisconsin, Minnesota, and South Dakota. 
? Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 





Weekly Earnings 


As noted before, the average weekly earnings of all employees in 
quarries were $22.47. Looking at the frequency distribution (see 
table 10), it will be seen that more than one-fifth of the workers 
21.0 percent) earned under $15 and more than one-third (35.8 
percent) received less than $20 per week. As many as 85 percent of 
the employees earned under $30, thus leaving less than one-sixth of 
them receiving as much as $30 and over. 

The average weekly earnings of all employees in finishing plants 
amounted to $29.50. About one-tenth of the workers earned under 
$15, about one-fifth under $20, slightly more than one-third under $25, 
and nearly one-half under $30. It will also be seen that more than 
one-fourth of the employees received $40 and over, with 6.5 percent 
earning as much as $50 or more. 


Taste 10.—Distribution of Employees in Dimension-Granite Industry by Weekly Earn- 
ings, August 1937 








Quarrying Finishing 

Weekly earnings | Number | Simple | Cumula-| Number | Simple | Cumula- 

of em- percent- | tive per- | of em- percent- | tive per- 

ployees age | centage | ployees age centage 

Under $5._....___- met: 28 | 1.6 6 | 29 0.8 0.8 
$5 and under $10_- me he 137 7.9 9.5 | 122 3.3 4.1 
$10 and under $15_- : ee 200 | 11.5 21.0 | 237 6.5 10. 6 
$15 and under $20_-_- ; cide 258 14.8 35.8 | 400 10.9 21.5 
$20 and under $25. __- ; scsi 477 | 27.4 63. 2 564 15.3 36.8 
$25 and under $30_. Paes ey erty 376 | 21.6 | 84.8 154 12.4 | 49. 2 
$30 and under $35_._...____- kh ddl 127 | 7.3 92. 1 | 526 14. 4 | 63.6 
$35 and under $40__...._.__- —" 63 | 3.6 95.7 | 383 | 10.4 | 74.0 
$40 and under $45__. oe ¢ 39 2.2 97.9 715 19. 5 93. 5 
- — ender $50__. : 9 | 5 98. 4 | 97 2.6 | 96. 1 
50 and under $55- 1eacinel a : f 108 3.0 | 99. 1 
$55 and under $60 : j = | wh eh 19 5 | 99. 6 
$60 and under $65 a 4 | > if 8 | 2 99. 8 
$65 and over.........___. : > } ° 100. 0 |) 7 2 100. 0 
———————— eee ee — 

ES gutpwonidia 1,741 | 100. 0 | 3,669 100. 0 
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Data by Skill 


In view of the fact that the average weekly hours differed but itt). 
according to skill, the average weekly earnings reflect largely th 
differences in average earnings per hour. Thus, the average week), 
earnings of quarry workers for all States amounted to $24.66 fo, 
skilled, $18.67 for semiskilled, and $16.24 for unskilled, the difference, 
between the skilled and semiskilled being more than twice as larve 9. 
the one between semiskilled and unskilled. 

According to the frequency distributions of employees as to week]; 
earnings shown in table 11, the workers earning under $15 per week 
formed 13.9 percent of the skilled, as against 30.9 percent of the semi. 
skilled and 43.0 percent of the unskilled. Likewise, the proportion 
receiving less than $20 was 24.2 percent for skilled, which may be 
compared with 56.5 percent for semiskilled and 68.1 percent for wn- 
skilled. On the other hand, while slightly more than one-fifth (20. 
percent) of the skilled employees received $30 and over, there were 
only 6.1 percent among the semiskilled and 1.4 percent among the 
unskilled who were found in that classification. In fact, not a single 
one of the semiskilled or unskilled workers earned $40 and above 

For employees in finishing plants, the average earnings per week fo. 
all States amounted to $32.79 for skilled, $20.44 for semiskilled, $18.38 
for apprentices, and $16.87 for unskilled employees. In other words, 
while the differences were relatively small among the last three growps 
of workers, a considerable margin existed between the skilled and 
semiskilled employees. 

The number of workers earning under $20 formed only 10.9 percent 
of the skilled, which may be compared with 45.9 percent for semiskilled, 
62.8 percent for unskilled, and 62.6 percent for apprentices. Taking 
$30 as the upper limit, the percentage was 36.1 for skilled employees, 
as against 90.4 for semiskilled, 97.3 for unskilled, and 89.6 for appren- 
tices. About one-third (33.6 percent) of the skilled employees 
earned $40 and over, but hardly any of the remaining employees 
were found in that classification. 
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TasLE 11.—Distribution of Employees in Dimension-Granite Industry by Weekly 
Earnings and by Skill, August 1937 












































QUARRYING 
—— 
Semiskilled . , 
\ s , y ‘ 7 
killed employees | employees ! | Unskilled employees 
ir Se ae Kemeyerae* * es 
e , : | Cu- | Cu- | | Cu- 
Weekly earnings Simple| mula- Simple} mula- | \Simple| mula- 
s Num-| per- tive | Num-| per- | tive | Num-| per- tive 
| ber cent- per- | ber cent- | per- | ber | cent- | per- 
age | cent- | age | cent- | | age | cent- 
| age | | age | | | age 
| | | 
iy Boy eas aes pe reper ta ties 
Under $5---- 14 | 1.2 | 1.2 5 2.0 2.0 9 | 3.2 | 3.2 
35 and under $10 | 64 5.2} 64] 2] 118] 13.8 44/ 15.8] 19.0 
$10 and under $15. 91 7.5 13.9 42) 17.1 30.9 67 24.0 43.0 
$15 and under $20 125 | 10.3 | 24.2 | 63 25.6 | 56.5 70 25.1 68. 1 
¢#) and under $25 350| 28.8] 53.0] 56] 2281] 79.3 71 | 25.4 93. 5 
$25 and under $30 326 | 26.8] 79.8 | 36 | 14.6) 93.9 14) 5.1] 98.6 
$30 and under $35. 112} 9.2] 89.0 ll} 45] 98.4 4} 1.4] 100.0 
$35 and under $40. 59| 4.8] 93.8] { 1.6 | 100.0 de 
$40 and under $45 39 | 3.2] 97.0 
) $45 and under $50. FA 9 | .8| 97.8 | 
$50 ind under $60 23 |} 1.9) 99.7) 
$60 and over. - . 4 | .3 | 100.0 
j——  - - ~ 7 ieee int 
Total__ ja COPA we CATA Rs ee | 1,216 | 100.0 |... | 246 | 100.0 |.......| 279 | 100.0 |--..... 
| Includes apprentices and learners. 
FINISHING 
Semiskilled | Unskilled | 
| obinte iP Semiskillec nskillec 
| Skilled employees employees employees | Apprentices 
| | | 
. | . | + | - | | " 
Weekly egrnings | - Cu- | Cu- Ae. | Cu- | 7” | Cu- 
Simple} mula-| Simple} mula-| |Simple| mula-| Simple} mula- 


|Num-| per- | tive |Num-| per- | tive ‘Num-| per- 


tive iNum- per- | tive 





ber | cent- | per- | ber | cent- | per- | ber | cent- 





per- | ber | cent- | per- 
| age | cent- |} age cent- | age | cent-| |} age | cent- 
| age | age | | age | age 
ny _ Con ee — a 
V—..--........ 0.5] 0.5 2 | 0.7] 0.7 | 9/ 27] 27 | 3) 1.4 1.4 
$5 and under $10_____- 39; 414) 19 24 7.9| 86] 46] 13.8] 16.5 13} 6.2 7.6 
$10 and under $15.....| 81) 2.9| 4.8} 39] 129) 21.5] 69| 20.7/ 37.2] 48] 22.7] 30.3 
$15 and under $20.._..| 173 | 6.1| 10.9] 74] 244/459] 85] 256/628] 68| 323] 62.6 
$20 and under $25.....| 343 | 12.2 | 23.1 88 | 20.0) 749] 91] 27.3 | 90.1 42°} 19.9] 82.5 
$25 and under $30.....| 368 | 13.0 | 36.1 47 | 15.5 | 90.4 | 24 | 7.2) 97.3] 15) 7.1] 89.6 
$30 and under $35.....| 485 | 17.2 | 53.3 i8| 6.0 | 96.4 5| 15/988)! 18 8.5 | 98. 
$35 and under $40_. | 369 13.1 | 66.4 7 | 2.3 | 98.7 | 3 | .9 | 99.7 | 4 1.9 | 100.0 
$0 and under $45.....| 714 | 25.3 | 91.7 1 | -3 | 99.0 |.. -| 99.7 
45 and under $50.....| 94 | 3.3 | 95.0 | 2) .7|927] 1]  .8 |100.0 
$50 and under $55____- | ai “aelieeey at) 2 meee. 
$55 and under $60__._. ) oh. ’ 2 GRE 1...3..1. er 
$60 and under $65____. 8 3 | 99.8 |._____| 
$65 and over. ._..- 7 2 |100.0 |. 
Total_......- .|2, 822 | 100.0 |......| 303, 100.0 |------| 333 | 100.0 jreno-- 211 | 100.0 | 
| 





Geographical Differences 


As in the case of average earnings per hour, the average weekly 
earnings varied widely on a geographical basis, as was indicated in 
table 3. 

The same story is told by the frequency distributions of all employees 
from the several regions, which may be seen from table 12. Thus, 
in quarries, while relatively few workers earned less than $15 in the 
New England States including New York and in the Middle Western 
States, the percentages falling under that limit amounted to 22.3 
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percent in Pennsylvania and Maryland and 74.4 percent in th, 
Southern States. I?f $20 is taken as the upper limit, the percent ace 
were 11.5 in northern New England, 16.6 in southern New England 
including New York, 29.9 in the Middle Western States, 57.5 jy 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, and 88.2 in the Southern States. |) 


contrast to these figures, it will be seen that, while 18.9 percent jy 


northern New England, 17.1 percent in southern New England ACC 
including New York, and 28.6 percent in the Middle Western State: the 
received $30 and over, there were only 3.9 percent in Pennsylvania entrs 
and Maryland and 4.7 percent in the Southern States earning tha cent 
amount or above. com! 

About 12 percent of the workers in finishing plants in the Ney by e 


England States including New York earned under $20 per week. 
which may be compared with 20.7 percent in the Middle Western 
States, 22.2 percent in California, 23.3 percent in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, and 52.6 percent in the Southern States. If $30 is taken 
as the upper limit, the percentages were 36.7 in northern New Env- 
land, 39.1 in southern New England including New York, 54.6. in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, 55.6 in California, 60.9 in the Middle 
Western States, and 73.5 in the Southern States. On the other 
hand, while the number receiving $40 and over amounted to more 
than one-third in the New England States including New York, the 
corresponding proportions were around one-fifth in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, one-eighth in the Middle Western States and California, 
and about 5 percent in the Southern States. 


TaB_e 12.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Employees in Dimension-Granit 
Industry by Weekly Earnings and by Region, August 1937 








] 
Quarrying * Finishing 
| 
| etiien |i—_——— ab 
Soutb-| | | ‘South- 
| | rn | Penn- io | Penn-| 
_—- ae a |North-| New 3 | | Mid- |North-| New ~ | Mid 
Weekly earnings | ern | Eng- | =. South-| dle | ern Eng- Ps \South-| dle 
| New | land,?| be me | ern | West-| New | land,? and | ern | West- 
| Eng- jinclud-| \7,,y.|States’) ern | Eng- jinclud-| \7,,._|States’) ern 
land!| ing | ‘toma | \States‘) land'} ing | ‘jand States‘ 
| | New | * | | | New | 
York | | York | 
| | | | | | j j 
a’ re a 
Under $5.......-......| 0.2] 05| L7} 58] 04] 03] 07] O68] 26] 0.1 
$5and under $10......| .7| 22) 56| 369] 3.6] 1.6 19} 25] 15.8] 1.2 
$10 and under $15_..._.| 2.5 5.6) 22.3 | 74.4 8.0) 4.9 £9) €271 si 6.0 
$15 and under $20.__..-| 11.5 | 16.6) 57.5 | $82) 2.9) 123) 120 | 23.3) 52.6) 20.7 
$20 and under $25......| 47.6 | 53.5 | 85.5 | 93.4] 53.6| 26.8| 2.1/| 39.9) 63.0) 41.5 
$25 and under $30.-...| 81.1) 82.9] 96.1 | 95.3| 71.4] 36.7) 39.1 | 4.6) 73.5) 60.9 
$30 and under $35_...._| 90.1 | 91.2] 97.2] 97.0] 87.1 | 50.1| 52.6] 68.1] 89.8] 75.7 
$35 and under $40......| 93.7 | 96.3 | 98.9 | 98.1} 93.3 | 60.9} 66.1 | 79.1 | 94.7] 86.9 
$40 and under $45___.__| 96.1 | 99.3 | 99.4) 99.2| 96.9 | 94.2| 88.7 / 93.3 | 97.8 | 94.2 
$45 and under $50...._| 96.6 | 99.5 | 99.4) 99.4 | 98.7 | 97.7 | 91.0 | 96.3 | 99.5 | 96.7 
$50 and under $55______| | oor i{ 99.2; 99.1 | 98.2) 99.8) 98.4 
$55 and under $60_____- I 99.8 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 99.7 Ls OM | 99.6 | 99.9 | 100.0 | 99.8 | 99.0 
$60 and under $65______| 99.8 | 100.0 |...... 99.8 | 99.7 
$65 and over___._.____- yn.9 Treat SS | 100. 0 | 100. 0 {100.0 .| . | 100.0 | 100.0 











* California was excluded, due to small coverage. 
1 Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 
? Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 


3 North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georg 
4 Wisconsin, Minnesota, and South Dakota. 








































ENTRANCE RATES OF COMMON LABORERS IN 20 
INDUSTRIES, JULY 1937 


By Jacos PERLMAN and Epwarp K. Frazier, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


ACCORDING to the twelfth annual survey recently completed by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the average hourly 
entrance rate of common laborers in the country as a whole was 51.2 
cents in July 1937. This figure is based upon data covering 222,555 
common laborers working at the entrance rate, who were employed 
by establishments in 20 important industries. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


The questionnaire used in this survey defined a common laborer as 
one who “‘performs physical or manual labor of a general character 
and simple nature, requiring no special training, judgment, or skill.’’ 
It specifically excluded such workers as machine operators who have 
to be trained for the job. 

While it is not certain that this definition conveys the same meaning 
to all persons filling out the questionnaire, it is safe to assume that the 
definition was generally accepted as including only the unskilled 
workers. This group excludes learners and apprentices, often classi- 
fied as semiskilled employees, who are required to undergo varying 
periods of training leading up to specific jobs. However, unskilled 
common laborers may be classified or general, the former being 
assigned to perform definite kinds of common labor and the latter 
engaging in common labor of miscellaneous nature. Both of these 
groups are included in this survey, and their distinguishing charac- 
teristic is the performance of such simple labor as requires only a verbal 
order from a foreman or supervisor. Each questionnaire obtained 
in this survey was carefully edited to insure that the plant’s report 
conformed to the above definition of common labor. 

The questionnaire defined the ‘‘entrance rate’ as the lowest rate 
paid to common laborers when newly hired, stipulating that no 
workers be included who received more than this entrance rate. In 
many establishments all common laborers are paid a single rate, 
which is also the entrance rate. In some plants, however, there were 
several rates in existence, an entrance rate and one or more other 
rates, varying in accordance with such factors as efficiency and 
seniority. Other plants have several entrance rates based on the 
race or color of the worker and the kind of work performed (such as 
dangerous, extraordinarily heavy, unpleasant, etc.). 
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The present survey, like its predecessors, was limited to adult : 4}, 
common laborers. Because of the heavy work involved, very {ey 
females are employed as common laborers, except to do such wo 
cleaning, dusting, etc. 

The data obtained were as of July 1, 1937. This date is not ies! 
as some industries are not hiring common laborers to any great exi en; 
at that time of the year. On the other hand, owing to the fact ;},9 
the busy season varies from one industry to another, it would be 
difficult to select a date that would satify all of the 20 industries {yo 
the standpoint of newly hiredlaborers. Moreover, each of the Bureay’s 
previous surveys, since 1926, has covered July 1. 


as 


Because a fairly large proportion of the common laborers are other 
than white, the questionnaire called for a separation of the dat, 
by color, using the classes of white, Negro, and Mexican or other 
laborers. Of the total number of employees, there were 176,328 


(79.2 percent) whites, 40,976 (18.4 percent) Negroes, and 5,251 (2.4 
percent) Mexican or other laborers. 

The 20 industries covered in this survey were the same as those 
studied in 1936, including 16 manufacturing industries, 3 public 
utilities, and building construction. 

Since the survey was made by means of a mail questionnaire, the 
sample depended solely upon the number of returns received. How- 
ever, every attempt was made to obtain a wide coverage, and it is 
believed that the 1937 data in each of the industries are satisfactorily 
distributed as to geographical location, size of city, ete. The distri- 
bution of the number of establishments reporting and the number of 
common laborers at entrance rates are contained in the various tables 
of this article. 

In addition to the entrance rate, data were also obtained as to the 
number of common laborers at each entrance rate. The latter figures 
were used as weights in computing averages and in compiling the 
wage distributions. 


Variations in Entrance Rates 


Just as there are differences in the hiring or entrance rates for skilled 
employees doing the same kind of work, there are also different en- 
trance rates for common laborers. These variations may be attributed 
to geographical location, size of city, color of worker, industry, etc. 

In July 1937; the entrance rates of adult male common Jaborers in 
the 20 industries covered ranged from a low of under 12.5 cents to a 
high of $1.10 and over per hour. However, the great majority of the 
laborers (81.6 percent of the total) were paid 37.5 and under 67.5 cents 
per hour (table 1). There were 12.4 percent receiving under 37.5 
cents, and 6.0 percent earned 67.5 cents and over.’ 





! The number of laborers earning under 40 cents per hour amounted to 14.7 percent, which may be 
compared with 4.9 percent earning 70 cents and over. 
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Je TasLe 1.—Distribution of Adult Male Common Laborers by Hourly Entrance Rates in 
20 Industries, July 1937 
W 
_ | Whe de 
ds Number of 
common | Simple Cumula- 
Hourly entrance rate laborers at |... — oe | tive per- 
entrance | Percentae centage 
ul, rate | 
if —_—|——— ~ — —_——— 
ut Total....._. ne aoe eae ' -----| 222,655 | 100. 0 | =e - 
a Under 12.5 cents............. ones 116 | 0.1 0. 1 
12.5 and under 17.5 cents_.............-.. 865 | 4 5 
nN 17.5 and under 22.5 cents.........-.- —— 3, 128 1.4 1.9 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents.................. 8, 481 3.8 5.7 
9 27.5 and under 32.5 cents....... -- Saeinl 8,149 | 3.7 9.4 
' 32.5 and under 37.5 cents......__. Le 6,728 | 3.0 12. 4 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents____.-_.. Sat ee 26, 378 | 11.9 24.3 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents_____--- Bee ad 25,444 | 11.4 35. 7 
rT 47.5 and under 52.5 cents... __.. baie 35, 303 | 15.8 51.5 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents_- hae oo 26, 987 12. ] 63. 6 
a 57.5 and under 62.5 cents...........--.---. 25, 932 | 11.7 75.3 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents............-..-... 41, 920 18.7 | 94, 0 
T 67.5 and under 72.5 cents..........-...---- 5,033 | 2.3 96.3 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents.........--...__.. 3,693 | 1.7 98. 0 
\ 77.5 and under 82.5 cents__.......-..-.-..-. 836 | 4 98. 4 
82.5 and under 90.0 cents_......_._- nH ts 4. 1,261 | 6 | 99. 0 
{ 90.0 and under 100.0 cents_..........-.-..- 1,546 | 4 99.7 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents._____...__.--- 752 | 38 | 100. 0 
a are shdtied | 3 | (1) 100. 0 
Q 
| Less than Mo of | percent. 
0 


It will also be noted that this distribution has several concentra- 
tions, which is due to the influence of various factors mentioned above 
. that affect the entrance rates. 


Geographical Differences in Entrance Rates 


The variation in average hourly entrance rates on a geographical 
basis may be seen from table 2, which shows the data by region, 
geographic division, and State,.as well as by race or color of employees, 
for all industries combined. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers in 2 
Industries, by State and Color, July 1937 





Region, geographic division, and 
State 


United States 


New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 






Wisconsin 






West North Central 
Minnesota 


Missouri 







Montana 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 


District of Columbia 
Virginia 


West Virginia 
North Carolina 





Number of common laborers 


Average hourly e1 
at entrance rate 


rate 
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(1) 
. 544 
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. 538 | 
. 584 78 



































1 Fewer than 50 employees; no average computed. 
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[t has been customary in recent years to divide the country into 
two principal wage areas, namely North and South. As regards 
entrance rates, the 1937 averages were 55.3 cents in the northern 
and 38.9 cents in the southern territories. 

Among the geographic divisions in the northern region, the lowest 
average, 49.5 cents, was found in the New England States. The next 
lowest average, 52.7 cents, was in the West North Central States, 
many of which are predominantly agricultural. The Mountain 
States averaged 54.8 cents. The highly industrialized and populous 
Middle Atlantic and East North Central States averaged respectively 
55.0 and 56.0 cents, but the highest average, 58.6 cents, was in the 
Pacific States. 

That each geographic division does not constitute an altogether 
homogeneous wage area is evident from an examination of the aver- 
ages, State by State. Thus, northern New England, comprising 
Maine (45.7 cents), New Hampshire (40.9 cents), and Vermont 
(44.0 cents), showed a lower wage level than southern New England, 
where the averages were 49.1 cents for Rhode Island, 51.3 cents for 
Massachusetts, and 52.2 cents for Connecticut. New York averaged 
52.0 cents, thus placing it this year more or less on a par with Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. The remaining Middle Atlantic States, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, all of the East North Central States 
except Wisconsin and Illinois, and Minnesota and Missouri of the 
West North Central States seem to constitute another wage area, in 
which the hourly earnings averaged from about 54 to 56 cents. The 
Wisconsin average was 51.0 cents, while that of Illinois was 59.4 cents. 
The remaining West North Central States may be divided into two wage 
areas, one embracing Jowa, Kansas, and Nebraska with averages 
from about 48 to 50 cents, and the other including the Dakotas with 
an average of about 43 cents. In the Mountain States, the averages 
for Arizona (37.0 cents) and New Mexico (28.5 cents) were consider- 
ably lower than those for the other States (with averages ranging 
from 49.2 to 57.8 cents). Among the Pacific States, Washington 
(61.8 cents) and Oregon (59.7 cents) had a higher wage level than 
California (55.8 cents). 

In the southern region, the averages by geographic division were 
37.3 cents for the East South Central States, 37.5 cents for the West 
South Central States, and 40.8 cents for the South Atlantic States. 

An examination of the State averages in the southern region, how- 
ever, shows an even wider variation than in the North. This is 
especially true of the South Atlantic States, where the averages 
ranged from 23.5 cents in South Carolina to 53.2 cents in West 
Virginia. In the East South Central States, the averages varied 
from 32.2 cents in Mississippi to 43.2 cents in Kentucky, while in the 
West South Central States the range was from 28.8 cents in Arkansas 
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to 43.4 cents in Texas. In fact, it appears that, with South Carv|ing 
forming a low wage center, the averages increase with the distance {ro 
this center. The highest averages, therefore, are found in the States 
along the periphery of this territory, namely Delaware (44.0 ceits). 
Maryland (48.0 cents), District of Columbia (50.0 cents), West Vircinis 
(53.2 cents), Kentucky (43.2 cents), Oklahoma (41.9 cents), and 
Texas (43.4 cents). 

On the basis of State averages, it will also be seen that the commop- 
labor wage level in West Virginia (53.2 cents) resembles that in the 
North rather than in the South. On the other hand, the averages jy 
a number of Northern States (such as New Hampshire, Vermont. 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Arizona, and New Mexico) fall within 
the range of averages in the southern area. 

Even with this overlapping in State averages, there is a striking 
contrast between the northern and southern wage distributions. 
This may be seen by an examination of table 3. 


Tas e 3.—Percentage Distribution of Adult Male Common Laborers According to Hourly 
Entrance Rates in 20 Industries, by Region, July 1937 












































North South 
Hourly entrance rate | 
Mexi- | Mexi- 
All White | Negro |canand;| All White | Negro (can and 
other other 
, a. a Se eee Fe 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.( 
Under 12.5 cents............--...---- ee ig te 2} @) 7... 
12.5 and under 17.5 cents............_|__. Bae tes Ritch oie Vise ay 1,6 .6 2. 6 | f 
17.5 and under 22.5 cents_........_._. (1) (1) | Slates VASE 5.6 2.1 9.1 | 7.9 
22.5 and under 27.5 cents............- 2 9 5 4.1 14.3 7.6) 20.7) 2.7 
27.5 and under 32.5 cents____._..._._. .6 .4 .3 6.1 13.0 9.5 16.4 16.9 
32.5 and under 37.5 cents__..........- 1.1 1.1 .6 2.7 8.9 9.3 8.2 15,7 
37.5 and under 42.5 cents-__..________ 8.9 9.2 6.6 5.0 20.8 22.2 19.5 18.0 
42.5 and under 47.5 cents___......_..- 11.0 11.2 10.7 5.3 12.7 14.7 11.1 5.4 
47.5 and under 52.5 cents______._____- 18.9 18.7 22.2 16.7 6.7 9.8 3.8 4.9 
52.5 and under 57.5 cents__.......... 18.9 14,4 10.2 7.6 6.9 8.2 5.6 7.3 
57.5 and under 62.5 cents__...._.._._- 14.7 14.8 14.2 14.5 2.4 3.4 1.4 | 
62.5 and under 67.5 cents..........._- 23.3 23.2 20.4 36.1 5.5 9.8 1,2 a 
67.5 and under 72.5 cents___..._...._- 2.7 2.5 5.4 1.3 8 ete ape 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents............. 2.0 £7 5.8 3 .6 1,2 Q@) | 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents_.........__- 6 5 .9 Dg tal AAEM wate oan Sas 
82.5 and under 90.0 cents_..........- .8 .8 .9 OY, eee are Rae 
90.0 and under 100.0 cents__.._..__. 9 .9 1.0 » oles Toate delle A te delhi 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents______._._- 4 .4 bea Oe ek Os eae 
110.0 cents and over__..._.....___._- (1) gp Wet i ee ee | 











1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


In the North, the concentration for all common laborers occurred in 
the classes of 42.5 and under 67.5 cents, with 81.8 percent falling within 
that spread. Only 2.0 percent were paid less than 37.5 cents and 10.9 
percent under 42.5 cents, while 7.3 percent received 67.5 cents and 
over. In the South, on the other hand, the concentration was in the 
classes of 22.5 and under 47.5 cents, with 69.7 percent of the common 
laborers falling within these limits. There were 7.4 percent paid less 


than 22.5 cents, as compared with 22.9 percent receiving 47.5 cents 
and above. 
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Comparing the two regions it is seen that, while only 2.0 percent of 
all common laborers received less than 37.5 cents in the northern 
region, a8 many as 43.6 percent were paid under that limit in the 
southern region. Similarly, the number of common laboreres under 
42.5 cents was only 10.9 percent in the North, as against 64.4 percent 
in the South. At the other end of the scale, with 7.3 percent of the 
common laborers in the rforthern region paid 67.5 cents and over, 
there were only 1.4 percent found in the same classification in the 
southern region.” 


Wage Differences in Entrance Rates, by Color 


The higher entrance rates in the North as compared with the South 
may in part be explained by the existing color differentials in the 
southern region. 

Negro common laborers were by no means found only in the 
southern region. In fact, of a total of 40,976 colored workers included 
in this survey, 13,995, or roughly one-third, were reported from 
northern plants. These 13,995 constituted about 8 percent of the 
167,273 employees in the northern coverage. Among the States in 
this region reporting large numbers of colored laborers were Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Michigan, New Jersey, 
and New York. 

According to table 4, it appears that in the northern region, on the 
whole, the entrance rates of colored laborers were not less than those 
paid to white workers. Thus, the rates in plants employing Negroes 
only averaged about the same as in those employing whites only. 
In fact, establishments employing both white and Negro laborers 
had higher average hourly entrance rates than the ones employing 
either one or the other group exclusively. This was probably due to 
the fact that the former plants belong in part to industries with 
higher wage levels than the latter establishments. 


TABLE 4.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers in 20 
Industries, by Color and Region, July 1937 





Number of common laborers 


at entrance rate Average hourly entrance rate 


Color or race 


North South All North South 














$0. 512 $0. 553 $0. 389 


167, 273 55, 282 








Plants reporting— 
Whites only 10, 434 . 520 . 530 . 444 
Negroes only 5, 607 . 312 . 532 . 296 
Mexican or other only..........---- Ex ‘ 90 . 325 . 293 
Whites and Negroes } 32, 280 . 499 ” . 368 
Whites and Mexicans................- 816 . 528 ; 417 
Negroes and Mexicans... 8 466 . 298 . 295 
Whites, Negroes, and Mexicans 5, 589 . 566 . 5 . 506 























' Fewer than 50 employees; no average computed. 





*The number of common laborers paid less than 40 | ing 70 cents and over amounted to 6.3 percent in the 
cents per hour was 3.5 percent in the North and | North and 0.7 percent in the South. 
48.4 percent in the South, while the number receiv- 
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The same conclusion may be reached from an examination 
State averages in table 2. Thus, while in some States the av: 
for whites was greater than that for c lored laborers, quite the reverse 
was true in other States. For the northern region as a whole, tho 
average hourly entrance rate was 55.2 cents for whites and 56.6 cents 
for Negroes. Likewise, as shown in table 3, there were no radical] 
differences between the distributions covering whife and Necro 
employees in that region. 

Of the 40,976 Negro common laborers included in this survey. 
26,981, or nearly two-thirds, were reported from southern establish- 
ments. These 26,981 colored workers constituted nearly one-half 
of the 55,282 employees covered in the southern region. With the 
exception of West Virginia and Oklahoma, every one of the Southern 
States had a large proportion of Negro laborers, and in a great majorit\ 
of them the number of colored laborers exceeded that of the whit 

The differential in the South between the average entrance rates 
for white common laborers (43.4 cents) and for Negroes (34.5 cents) is 
in part a reflective of geographical differences. So also is the differen- 
tial shown in table 4 between plants that employed only white common 
laborers at an,average of 44.4 cents and those employing only Negroes 
at an average of 29.6 cents. The South, as has been noted, is not « 
homogeneous wage area. Wages in the border States are higher tlian 
those in the deep South, while the proportion of Negroes in the common 
labor force in the border Statesis lower. However, it is significant tliat 
in each of the southern States, with the exception of Maryland and West 
Virginia, the white common laborers averaged more than the Negroes 

It should be noted that where both white and Negro common labor 
is hired, the entrance rate is the same in most northern establishmen 
whereas it differs in many southern establishments and generall\ 
favors the white worker. Of the 882 plants in the northern region in 
which both white and Negro common laborers were employed, tlic 
hourly entrance rates were the same for both races in 782 plants. |) 
60 plants the higher rates favored the whites, and in 40 plants the) 
favored the Negroes. In the southern region 534 plants reported botli 
white and Negro common laborers. Of this total, 370 reported the 
same rates for both races, 151 had higher rates for whites, and 1: 
higher rates for Negroes. 

While the differential between white and Negro common laborers in 
the South appears to account for part of the difference between 
northern and southern rates, it is by no means the sole explanation. 
Thus, even if the Negroes are omitted in each case, the average for tlic 
whites is still considerably greater in the northern region than in tlic 
southern region, the actual figures being respectively 55.2 and 43.4 
cents. This difference also appears in the northern and southern 
distributions for white workers. According to table 3, only 1.7 per- 
cent of the northern laborers received less than 37.5 cents, which may 


y 
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be compared with 29.1 percent in the southern region. Furthermore, 
while 10.9 percent of the laborers in the North were paid under 42.5 
cents, as Many as 51.3 percent received under that figure in the southern 
On the other hand, there were 6.8 percent of the laborers in 
the northern region who were paid 67.5 cents and over, as against only 
2.8 percent in the South. 


revion. 


Entrance Rates by Size of City 


The extent to which urbanization affects the average hourly en- 
trance rates may be seen from table 5, which presents the data accord- 
ing to size of city for the United States as a whole and for the northern 
and southern regions. 


TABLE 5.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers in 20 
Industries, by Size of City, July 1937 





Number of | Average 


Size of city 


common 


laborers 
at entrance 
rate 


hourly 
entrance 
rate 


United States...........- 

500,000 and over... _— 

100,000 and under 500,000 

60,000 and under 100,000... ----. 

25,000 and under 50,000... _---- 

10,000 and under 25,000. __-_--- 30, 073 . 522 

Fy.) | ae 67, 609 . 484 
ity not reported..............- . 452 


222, 555 $0. 512 
40, 190 . 593 
44, 124 . 502 
17, 698 . 476 
15, 993 . 502 


le SE le tt RE NE ba ; 7, 24: . 553 
500,000 and over . we 38, 60% . 599 
100,000 and under 500,000_..........-__} 28, 016 . 564 
50,000 and under 100,000 10, 721 . 537 
25,000 and under 50, 000 12, 641 . 532 
10,000 and under 25,000- - ._- 25, 983 . 549 
Less than 10,000 46, 568 . §27 
City not reported 4, 741 . 491 


a Ret Pree ee a ee ee 55, 282 . 389 
I SEE 5 ae 1, 587 . 450 
100,000 and under 500,000- a “ieee? 16, 108 . 895 
50,000 and under 100,000 6, 977 . 384 
25,000 and under 50,000 3, 352 . 390 
10,000 and under 25,000 4,090 . 354 
Less than 10,000 21, 041 . 390 
Se 2, 127 . 366 

















In the North, the highest average entrance rate, 59.9 cents, was in 
cities with a population of 500,0U0 and over. The next highest aver- 
age, 56.4 cents, appeared in cities with a population of 100,000 and 
under 500,000. Among the various classes of smaller cities, namely those 
with a population of less than 100,000, there were no clearly defined 
differences in average entrance rates, although the average in each case 
was smaller than the one for cities with 100,000 and under 500,000. 

Baltimore is the only city with a population of 500,000 and over in 
the South. Its average hourly entrance rate was 45.0 cents, being 
considerably higher than those reported for each of the classes of 
smaller cities in this region. This difference, however, was due more 
to the influence of industry and location than to the size of the city. 
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With one exception, the average entrance rates of the smaller c! 
of cities amounted to about 39 cents per hour, there being no c! 
defined differences according to size in connection with these cl; 


Entrance Rates, by Industry 


As previously stated, one of the reasons for the wide variati 
entrance rates is the diversity of industries covered. The ay: 
hourly entrance rates on an industry basis appear in table 6. 


TABLE 6.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers, by Reg 
and Industry, July 1936 and 1937 





Common laborers 

Average hourly earn- 

ings of all wage earn- 
ers ! 


we Establishments | Laborer 
reporting | entrance rat 


Industry 


1936 | 1937 | ™ 1937 | 1936 
| 


c nm 





| 
, P — 
| 
| 


All 20 industries_..___- s, 135) 222 


Manufacturing. . ; | Nabtin: : 3, 2: 3, 430 





11] 
025 
915 
950 
455 
283 
O81 
796 
934 
713 
209 
691 
166 


PE  —ee ee Pare 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta $0. 4511 
. 580) 

. 664) 

RR SA oe a Se . 386) 
Foundry and machine-shop products... -- . 596) 
NS a RE cee SRC . . 607) 
Iron and steel . 669) 
- . 561) 

Lumber (sawmills) . 465) 
Paints and varnishes . 599) . 682) : 174) 
Paper and pulp . 538 : . : 505) 
ll i, . 830 ‘ 4) 159) 
Rubber tires and inner tubes...........--| . 875) . 969) 7) 29 362 
Slaughtering and meat packing. ----__-_-- . 559) r -23. 183 , 510 


Soap - 615) : b 39 1, 229 





2, wd. - 
OF et SE OO I GO OD = 68 Co 60 OP Co 


t 


w 


= 





BEES EAD TC an ae | @ 820} 24, 968 


| 


Electric light and power ee 3) 435} 11,522 
Electric street railways and city motor- 
bus operation and maintenance . 634 .682; +46. 297 2! 57| 9, 874 
Manufactured and natural gas 115) 128; 3, 572 
| | | 


Building construction AT ; . 92: -13. 2) 650 1,166) 19, 737 


j 
| 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 6.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers, by Region 
and Industry, July 1936 and 1937—Continued 





Average hourly entrance rates of common laborers 





Total North South 
Industry 





Per- Per- 
cent of cent of 
change change 





——— 


Al] 20 industries ' . 512} +18. 5/$0. . 653] +20. 0) 


———_—_—_ 


Manufacturing ‘ . +20. 5) . : +21.5 


Automobile parts J ‘ +18.9) . b +18. 6 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta .457| +20.6) . ; +19. 5 
+16.8) . ‘ +16. 2) 
> ‘ +18.8) . . +19. 7 
Fertilizers. ........ ” . 28 ‘ +23.0) . : +38. 6 
F oundry and machine-shop products _. : ‘ +16.7) . é +17. 4 
“ s +15.1| . . +15.7 
Iron and steel 4 R +29.7) . é +-30. 2 
° ‘ +13.0) . : +13. 5) 
Lumber (sawmills) - 380) .437) +15.0) . ‘ -+17.9 
Paints and varnishes , . 552} +26.9] . . +-26. 4 
Paper and pulp -413) . +15.5) . sf +17.7 
Petroleum refining aa ; +16.4) . ; +14.0 
Rubber tires and inner tubes ; ‘ +7.6) . ‘ +7.3 
Slaughtering and meat packing......._| .48 . +24.3) . , +24. 4! 


+15.9| . .490| +16. a 


+8. 9 7) 
Electric light and power . ‘ +6.5) . ; +65. = 
































Electric street railways and city motor- 
bus operation and maintenance . 475) +12.3) . - 500; +9.4 
Manufactured and natural gas . 473} +8.2) . .494, +3.8) 




















Building construction -509| 553) +8.6) , os +15, 2! 
| 





1 United States totals, based on monthly reports on ‘The averages for electric light and power and 
employment and pay rolls collected by the Bureau. | manufactured and natural gas combined were 78.5 

1 Not available. cents in 1936 and 84.7 cents in 1937. 

+ Fewer than 50 employees; no average computed. 


Among the 16 manufacturing industries, the highest average en- 
trance rate per hour was 61.1 cents in petroleum refining, while the 
lowest was 36.4 cents in fertilizers. Of the remaining industries, iron 
and steel, slaughtering and meat packing, automobile parts, and paints 
and varnishes averaged 55 and under 60 cents; chemicals, cement, and 
glass averaged 50 and under 55 cents; foundry and machine-shop 
products, soap, rubber tires and inner tubes, paper and pulp, leather, 
and brick, tile, and terra cotta averaged 45 and under 50 cents; and 
lumber (sawmills) averaged 43.7 cents. The average for all manu- 
facturing industries combined amounted to 51.1 cents. 

In the public-utility field, the average hourly entrance rates for 
each of the three industries were practically the same, the group 
average amounting to 46.7 cents. 

Building construction averaged 55.3 cents in hourly entrance rates, 
and the only manufacturing industries that exceeded this figure were 
automobile parts, slaughtering and meat packing, petroleum refining, 
and iron and steel. 
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The petroleum industry ranked first in average hourly entrane 
rates in both the northern and southern regions. On the other hand, 
the relative positions of the remaining industry averages varied ep. 
siderably between the North and South. For example, building 
struction with an average of 63.6 cents ranked second in the nor 
region, while in the southern region its awerage amounted to 389 
cents, thus making it eleventh in rank among the 17 industries fo; 
which figures were available. Next to rubber tires and inner tubes 
(for which figures were available only in the North), the brick, tile 
and terra cotta industry had the lowest average in the northern region, 
while in the South the brick industry ranked third from the bottom. 
Likewise, lumber had the lowest average in the southern region, 24.5 
cents, but in the northern region it ranked ninth from the top of the 
20 industries covered. 

Table 6 also presents the average hourly earnings of all wage earners 
in each of the industries covered (except automobile parts). These 
averages may be compared with the corresponding average hourly 
entrance rates of common laborers. The difference between the 
average hourly entrance rates of common laborers and the average 
hourly earnings of all wage earners varies considerably from one 
industry to another, often depending on the proportion of common 
laborers found in each industry. 


Comparisons Between 1936 and 1937 ° 


For the 20 industries combined, the average hourly entrance rate 
in 1936 amounted to 43.2 cents. (See table 6.) As the 1937 figure 
was 51.2 cents, there was an increase of 8 cents or 18.5 percent. Both 
the absolute and relative gains were greater in the North than in the 
South. 

For the country asa whole, the rise in the average of the 16 manu- 
facturing industries combined was from 42.4 cents in 1936 to 51.1 cents 
in 1937, which is an advance of 8.7 cents, or 20.5 percent. Both the 
absolute and relative increases here were also higher in the northern 
as against the southern region. 





It should be kept in mind that the 1936 and 1937 | power, and petroleum refining. (See table 6.) 
group averages are not strictly comparable, due to a The extent to which the shifts in the weights allect 





shift in the industry weights (in terms of the num- 
ber of common laborers reported at the entrance 
rates) between the 2 years. (See also the footnote 
on p. 1508.) 

Thus, in building construction, the coverage in 
1937 was 1,166 firms with 27,958 employees, as against 
650 firmus with 19,737 employees in 1936. Important 
shifts in coverage between the 2 years (either in- 
creases or decreases) also occurred in iron and steel, 
slaughtering and meat packing, paper and pulp, 
electric street railways and city motorbus operation 
and maintenance, chemicals, electric light and 





the comparison between 1936 and 1937 in the grou 
averages may be determined by reweighting the 
1936 industry averages on the basis of the respective 
numbers of common laborers reported for each indus: 
try in 1937. As aresult, the 1936 averages are found 
to be 43.6 cents for all 20 industries combined, 42.6 
cents for the 16 manufacturing industries combined, 
and 42.9 cents for the 3 public-utility industrie 
bined, which may be compared respectively \ 
the averages of 43.2, 42.4, and 42.9 cents on the basis 
of 1936 weights. 


+} 
D 
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Every one of the 16 manufacturing industries showed an increase 
in the average between 1936 and 1937 for the country as a whole as 
well as for each region. In the country as a whole, the relative gain 
was largest in iron and steel (29.7 percent) and smallest (7.6 percent) 
in rubber tires and inner tubes. In the North, the increases ranged 
from 38.6 percent in fertilizers to 7.3 percent in rubber tires and inner 
tubes, while in the South they ranged from 35.2 percent in iron and 
steel to 5.0 percent in foundry and machine-shop products. 

The average hourly entrance rate in the public-utilities group of 
industries rose from 42.9 cents in 1936 to 46.7 cents in 1937, which 
represents an advance of 3.8 cents or 8.9 percent. In this group, 
however, both the absolute and relative increases were somewhat 
greater in the South than in the North. With one exception, each 
of the three industries included here showed gains in average hourly 
entrance rates between 1936 and 1937 for the country as a whole as 
well as for each region. 

In building construction the increase in average hourly entrance 
rates between 1936 and 1937 amounted to 4.4 cents or 8.6 percent, the 
respective averages being 50.9 and 55.3 cents. ‘The gain was all con- 
fined to the ndérthern region, where the average increased from 55.2 
cents in 1936 to 63.6 cents in 1937, a rise of 8.4 cents or 15.2 percent. 
In the southern region, however, the average declined slightly between 
1936 and 1937, which may be due in part to the fact that the 1937 
coverage greatly exceeds that in 1936. 

It is also interesting to note that of the 17 individual industries 
covered for which data are available, there were 11 in which the rela- 
tive gain between 1936 and 1937 in average hourly entrance rates of 
common laborers exceeded that in the average hourly earnings of all 
wage earners. 

The extent to which the increase in averages for the various indus- 
tries between 1936 and 1937 is reflected in the respective cumulative 
percentage distributions may be seen in table 7. 
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TaBLe 7.~-Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Adult Male Common Labore;. ;,, TA 
Hourly Entrance Rates, Industry, and Region, July 1936 and 1937 
— — 
Automobile parts Brick, tile, and terra cott 
Hourly entrance rate (in United t . United " 
. cents) States | North | South States North ot Hi 
| 
1936 | 1987 | 1936 | 1937 1986 ° | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 
| ‘ae es as es ai 
ae ae ee BERS) FE, SS econ, faces: a re es ee 0.4 
Fg 8 ERR Pees OC ees Seer ee liscbee | 22) 04 Ridmowl Slides 10.6 Un 
17.5 and under 22.5.....-- FROAE, SR aTES Sia NEES igi". (ee + Sb Sy RR oe 21.8 12. 
22.5 and under 27.5........| 0.6} 0.3) 0.5) 0.3 |-22.0-}-0ll. 111.6) 7.4] 0.7 | 0.6 | 53.7 17. 
27.5 and under 32.5.......- 18; 11) 16) 11] ereoe| 20-0 | 11.0) -1.61 101788 22. 
32.5 and under 37.5_.....-.- SOs BO OB tS hiesall Gics | 30.3 | 15.0 | 17.1 3.6 | 81.5 97. 
37.5 and under 42.5......-- 8.61 651 €..84 8&5 |..4...]--<cos 80.0 | 34.0 | 75.9 | 25.5 | 98.1 2. 
42.5 and under 47.5_...._..- 66.6 | 20.5 | 66.4 | 20.5 |....../......| 96.5 | 48.9 | 06.2 | 42.9 | 97.8 37. 
47.5 and under 52.5.......- 75.5 | 36.4 | 75.3 | 36.4 |-...2.).22 02. 99.0 | 70.7 98.7 | 65.8 |100. 0 42. 
52.5 and under 57.5......-- 87.9 | 70.5 | 87.8 | 70.5 |_-.-.- | Bi 8 | 99.0 | 80.7 | 98.7 | 77.3 | 47. 
57.5 and under 62.5_....-.-- 7.9 | 73.7 | 87.8 | 73.7 |.-....].-22 | 99.3 | 98.6 | 99.1 | 98.2 |__ 62. 
62.5 and under 67.5........ 98.5 | 88.8 08.5 | 888 / . aes | 99.3 | 98.6 | 99.1 | 98.2 |__ 87. 
67.5 and under 72.5_......- 100.0 | 89.7 |100.0 | 80.7 |....-.)_-_... | 99.3 | 99.7 | 99.1] 99.6 |... _ 62 
73.6 and under 77.5.......-|.....- 100.0 |... 100.0 |272227)777277 | 90.3 | 99.71 99.11 99.6 | 67 
77.5 and under 82.5__._..-- Hee veel. lapien wits ~-22e2|------|--2---|100. 0 |100 0 |100.0 |100.0 | Te. 
' | 
Cement Chemicals 
| | | l U 
ee Ssegueloneosdinuatowlsnes pneowlagpen — as a oe a 12 
12.5 and under 17.5........ Jecesee|-~ ~0s0]<sesee|eocese| enone] eecesl-<sece jossean Bee were ices MM 
ST EE cn enclaccncclaccons asians MER WBA ts 0.4 5 ae J ; ~ 
22.5 and under 27.5.......-| 2.0 |___._. balked Diet Raf ee Pa TY eee ates | 21.7 ; uy 
27.5 and under 32.5..___- ah. oR 5 y eceee mas 40.6 | 116/181) 97]....._|_- 53.3 3 
32.5 and under 37.5........ | 20.8 | 10.8 |...... Wa | 73.9 | 390/256) 121] 0.1 | 75.5 si 
7.5 and under 42.5......-- | 36.6 | 17.3| 184| 25 | $3.0| 56.0| 33.9] 25.0111.5| .9| 776 4. 
42.5 and under 47.5........ | 57.4 | 82.5 | 44.8 | 11.3 | 89.6 | 87.6 | 61.2 | 37.1 | 36.5 | 15.4 | 70.8) 64.9 , 
47.5 and under 52.5........| 87.9 | 44.6 | 83.1 | 28.0 |100.0 | 87.6 | 76.9 | 43.0 | 66.1 | 21.0] 98.0! 71 F 
52.5 and under 57.5........| 91.5 | 83.2 | 88.1 | 76.8 |... _- 100.0 | 94.4 | 52.3 | 91.6 | 37.2 1100.0 | 71.6 6 
57.5 and under 62.5__.____- | 99.6 | 89.0 | 99.4 | 84.8 leeeo or) pages 100.0 | 63.3 |100.0 | 56.9 |...___| 714 6 
62.5 and under 67.5...__-- 1100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100. 0 = Radae }) NS | 90.7 Rae 4 eee | 10 -- 
67.5 and under 72.5....__.. ep Redan a eee eee }100 0 | an-n-n 100. 0 — , 
| | | 
Fertilizers Foundry and machine-shop product 
‘ 1 | 1 
| a RS Me 2.1} Q) Ry ES cm Be aan 
12.5 and under 17.5........ 4.9) 3.6 |....../...... 7.0) 54) © | @ | @ [.-./-...| 0 
17.5 and under 22.5..._.... RR eS sy heat Pieraanes 15.7} 116] 01] 01] 61]. 0.1} 1 
22.5 and under 27.5...._..- 54.8 | 42.0] 0.3 |...... 78.4 | 62.5 .5] 0.6 np (') 4.4 6.8 ( 
27.5 and under 32.5.......- 69.2 | 57.3} 23] 20] 83.9/843] 39] 22 6] 0.6] 34.5) 18 
32.6 and under 37.5....__.. 86.2 | 61.9 | 54.7 | 6.3/|90.9/89.0) 99) 40) 50! 10] 56.4) 34 } 
37.5 and under 42.5........| 93.6 | 67.9 | 79.2 | 22.1 |100.0 | 90.2 | 61.5 | 19.5 | 59.0 | 13.7 | 84.6 | 77 7 
42.5 and under 47.5........ 97.8 | 78.1 | 93.0 | 33.3 | oy. | 99.9 | 80.7 | 37.1 | 79.0 | 31.3 | 95.9! 95. | 
47.5 and under 52.5...__... 99.1 | 81.9 | 97.3 | 44.8 |__._.. 1100.0 | 94.3 | 66.7 | 93.6 | 63.4 |100.0 | 99 
62.5 and under 57.5._.__.-- 99.1 | 87.8 | 97.3 | 62.7 | 3e. al 98.4 | 82.5 | 98.2 | 80.8 |_..... | 100.( 
57.5 and under 62.5__.____- 99.4 | 93.2 | ee 98.8 | 92.2 | 98.6 | 91.4 |_- | 
62.5 and under 67.5__.____- 99.4 | 93.7 | 98.2 | 80.7 |_...__|___..- 99.8 | 98.8 | 99.8] 98.7 |____ 
67.5 and under 72.5______.. 99.9 | 94.5 | 99.7 | 83.1}... | rearing 99.8 | 99.9 | 99.8) 99.9 |... 
72.5 and under 77.5_______- 99.9 {100.0 | 99.7 {100.0 |_...__}__.... 100.0 {100.0 |100.0 {100.0 |... _. 
77.5 and under 82.5________  }; = BT Rice . RAR Ae RY A oe 
82.5 and under 90.0_______- UW Tan nninn | Se JES Be eek DAY Pe Pe 
| 
Glass Iron and steel 
| 
kl) EE! SS SNE Se a eee! - — 
UF Be Si Ga RS ety Mier phe LOPS! KAMER FEE cares 
17.5 and under 22.5__._...- iE ey ee ee dg Cie gh BAe. Ce a Mit 
2.4 ene ane 37.8........4 28) 0.9 }......)..-.<. 3.3 Je 2k eee oe Be; 
27.5 and under 32.5........| 4.5 | 19] 3.9 |..__-. 7.31 911] 20] O38] O11] @ | 19.7 2 
32.5 and under 37.5__._..-- 9.2) 3.6] 7.2] 0.7] 904/143] 53 6] 28] @) | 26.1 
37.5 and under 42.5__._....| 35.4 | 19.7 | 36.3 | 14.7 | 30.6 | 38.7] 22.2] 2.4117.8] 15] 58.9 7 
42.5 and under 47.5..._...- 74.4 | 36.4 | 73.2 | 35.3 | 81.0] 40.11 70.8] 84/168.0] 3.7/1 95.0/ 3 
47.5 and under 52.5........| 94.1 | 47.6 | 93.8 | 48.4 | 95.9 | 42.6] 99.3 | 16.7] 99.3] 13.1 [100.0 | 35.7 
52.5 and under 57.5___.__-- 100.0 | 80.6 {100.0 | 80.6 |100.0 | 80.2 1100.0 | 32.1 {100.0 | 24.9 |_.___- 69, 2 
57.5 and under 62.5..._.._.|...... 94.6 |_..... yy Sdeuln. 100.0 |.....- Se Tocoked a 72 
62.5 and under 67.5__._..._|}....-- 9 ae gs eS Een Pee ae of ae 100 
67.5 and under 72.5_....... |------|----+-|----+-]------]------]------|------ __ 5 3 See WE@ j...... 






































* Less than 50 employees; no distribution given 1 Less than Yio of 1 percent. 
for automobile parts in 1936 and rubber tires and 
inner tubes and soap in 1936 and 1937. 
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TasLE 7.——-Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Adult Male Common Laborers, by 
Hourly Entrance Rates, Industry, and Region, July 1936 and 1937—Continued 


















































































































































Leather Lumber (sawmills) 
} 
] 
ourly entrance rate (in United + J ¢ ‘ 
Hourly entrane ( ee North South | United North South 
| 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
en ~ oat he, a, |-—|—_|—— 
Under SE a a ee eee) eee Sees See oe a ) i cceleecene me 
12.5 and under | TR iid LCT Cee ee a, oe | 4 | ——— 13.8 8.2 
17.6 and under 22,.5........| 0.6} 1.2 {....../...... 2.4/) 5.2) 14.3) 11.9] 0.4] 0.11 40.4] 329 
9.5 and under 27.5.....--.| 18] 3.6] 0.2 |_..._. 6.5 | 15.7 | 34.0] 282] 3.2] 291916] 72.8 
g7.5and under 32.5........| 27] 38] 10] 0.3) 7.8 | 15.7| 437] 37.7/ 147] 43197.9! 963 
32.5 and under 37.5......../ 17.1] 62] 66] .9/| 46.8 | 24.3 | 48.1 | 39.4/ 20.3] 6.8 l100.0! 96.7 
79,4 37.5 and under 42.5........| 61.9 | 32.9 | 49.4 | 19.9 | 96.6 | 77.5 | 51.3 | 47.9 Sap ) > ee 100. 0 
42.5 and under 47.5........ 76.3 | 49.6 | 67.8 | 36.8 |100.0 | 93.2 | 67.3 | 49.8 | 34.5/212/... | __ 
47.5 and under 52.5........| 86.3 | 68.3 | 81.4 | 59.1 |_.___- 100.0 | 79.3 | 55.0 | 68.3 | 29.3 Lenntpetaliandene 
§2.5 and under 57.5_......- Se | See | CaS | TAR |..-6.<)e-ocs- oo lene | 8 | OS I......!.. 
57.5 and under 62.5........| 99.8 | 97.6 | 99.8 | 96.9 |_._.__|______ 100.0 | 76.1 {100.0 | 62.4 |..._._]....__ 
2.5 and under 67.5......../100.0 {100.0 {100.0 |100.0 |_...._|_-..--|.- oo. _| ¢ Lo Ss Mee ees 
ER RS a ees 100.0 |....-.. - 1) ebb: oplpaine 
Paints and varnishes Paper and pulp 
ee ee ae | Se ee am 
ig FE ES SS NT A TR A RE RR RIT EE beets een 
17.5 and under 22.5........ | O23 Ob QO weak. |. 0.3 ie 
22.5 and under 27.5........| 90.1 41] () 1] 0.6] 4.9 ai Gat OS i... 3.4 .4 
10.8 27.5 and under 32.5........| 3.0 -6} 0.6 -1) 25.0] 7.9] 97] 18] 0.4] 0.3] 40.9 5.3 
32.5 and under $7.5........| 9.7 2.0 4.5 -3 | 57.6 | 31.1 | 20.2 9.7 2.3 -8 | 80.8 30. 6 
~sbe 37.5 and under 42.5........| 60.0 | 9.8 | 57.2| 6.7 | 86.4 | 62.9 | 62.6 | 25.0 | 51.9] 7.4/99.01 66.5 
hg 42.5 and under 47.5........| 76.1 | 25.4 | 73.6 | 22.3 | 99.7 77.5 | 87.1 | 50.0 | 83.3 | 30.3 100. 0 96. 8 
“ye 47.5 and under 52.5_.......} 89.0 | 87.9 | 87.9 | 34.7 [100.0 | 90.9 | 92.6 | 74.1 | 90.5 | 63.4 |... 99.3 
1] §2.5 and under 57.5........| 94.0 | 54.7 | 93.4 | 52.0 |_____. 100.0 | 99.8 | 86.4 | 99.8 | 80.7 |._.___ 100.0 
a 57.6 and under 62.5........| 99.4 | 70.3 | 99.4 | 68.5 |_._.._|_.___. 100.0 | 89.0 {100.0 | 84.4 |... |. . 
4 62.5 and under 67.5........| 99.4 | 93.8 | 99.4 | 93.5 {_...._}_...._/_____. 3 ll i 
tap 67.5 and under 72.5........| 99.6 | 94.8 | 99.6 | 94.5 |... J. 0 0 |  ¢ ) aie EE Ried eetean 
72.5 and under 77.5........|100.0 |100.0 |100.0 {100.0 |_....-/....__/_-___- | ot a aE Bll 3 
Petroleum refining Rubber tires and inner tubes ¢ 
| RA RE MSE SEUSS! IS a ee PE ee ee eee Pe Oa eee 
03 12.5 and under 17.5.-...... 0.1 |.....- @. 1 }.-.-.-]..-..-]-....2]-.22--]--..-- == = lopec-clesacce 
¥ 17.5 and under 22.5...___.- on epee = | See Sew fopee Va Neewe ree | pahded SRR Ete 
58 22.5 and under 27,5........ at Lepaee Sg ee eae eee ee bnaneionee -| a Be 
: ; 27.5 and under 32.5._...__- ~ » eS. al we Biokiaen 3) ae 2.1 OO) O60 tx. 2. 
(1 32.5 and under 37.5..._.._- -6) 0.4 =. 5 Soe 10} 0.9) 7.4 Poe Sf SR CN Beet pee 
~ 37.5 and under 42.5......_.| 13.5 1.4 1,2 0.2 | 26.4 STEALS Fae ASE } Rae pec 
po @ 42.5 and under 47.5......__| 19.4 8.6 1.4 9.1 | 38.5 NBeiA eR Sabi Sat Ag See eo 
0 47.5 and under 52.5....__. 42.0 | 29.6 | 25.0 | 15.4 | 60.1 | 52.2 | 95.4 | 88.3 | 95.4) 881)... | 
4 £2.5 and under 57.5_._.__. 69.7 | 35.7 | 62.2 | 23.4 | 77.6 | 58.3 | 97.9 | 94.0] 97.9 Rab, eae. 
).0 57.5 and under 62.5..__.____| 91.9 | 47.9 | 84.2 37.3 |100.0 .8 | 97.9 | 99.4 | 97.9  » | ae 2a 
62.5 and under 67.5...___.. 100.0 | 62.4 | 99.9 | 53.6 |...__- 76.5 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |_.-_.__}_-._ 
67.5 and under 72.5_.......}-.--.- 85.5 {100.0 | 82.4 |_..... 4 a ae ae pine acetiineistihd dibeaiils 
72.56 and under 77.5........]....-- i awe +) ae IT Easahintlatdén nat nennudliodsanale-cimmitie tiie od 
77.6 and under 82.5........].....- nO Fo. | er hes Ve ae | aes | RSeaeS® CES PTET 
Slaughtering and meat packing Soap « 
[0 RESETS STE eee Fe ek Ee Se Ee PR Ree REET YS. | ee, a 
12.5 and under 17.5........) (#) |..--../......]..-...- AE ae Syren Ee Ly ae 
17.5 and under 22.5........| 0.8] 0.4 ni OS eg ail ace OR at J = va 
22.5 and under 27.5........ 1.7 .6 1) ee Ses Oe: ME ES SRO Tp ae 
- 27.5 and under 32.5.......- 4.3/ 10] 0.2 oA | 327 G2] 1.1 ]...... Bed Lenieote eee Ele 
v 32.5 and under 37.5........| 6.0 3.2 .6 -3 | 50.7 | 20.6 | 16.0 | 10.0} 16.5] 10.4 ren ree 
: 37.5 and under 42.5........| 16.3 5.9 6.4 2.9 | 98.0 | 24.1 | 55.2] 42.9] 54.0] 42.0 [....__]__L 
4 42.5 and under 47.5........ 36.9 | 11.6 | 20.3] 8.6 |100.0 | 29.6) 79.2] 52.3] 786] 51.8 |---- dik ane 
« 47.5 and under 52.5........ 99.8 | 17.8 | 99.8 | 13.1 |_..... 46.6 |100.0 | 66.1 |100.0 | 64.7 |______]_._. 
4 52.5 and under §7.5........ 100.0 | 34.0 |100.0 | 23.7 |...... _ HD leanaph Pe eee 
. 57.5 and under 62.5........|...... , 9 Y Ave 7 Benenae BL @ lensds< ie leodtes gg Rae mtell e alan 
| 62.5 and under 67.5. .......}..._.. 100.0 }...... 1 aS See eee Se ae Ld ee ee 
fF TEA ee CR eee ETE: RE ae SOW tanmons PN Ein ceeedll cin cine 






































* Less than 50 employees; no distribution given |. ' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
for automobile parts in 1936 and rubber tires and 
nner tubes and soap in 1936 and 1937. 
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TaBLe 7.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Adult Male Common Labore: 
Hourly Entrance Rates, Industry, and Region, July 1936 and 1937—Continued 
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1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


As regards the cumulative percentage distributions for the country 
as a whole in 1937, the industries with less than 1 percent of common 
laborers paid under 37.5 cents per hour were iron and steel, petroleum 
refining, and rubber tires and inner tubes. In addition to these 
industries, several others had fewer than 5 percent earning less than 
37.5 cents, namely, automobile parts, foundry and machine-shop 
products, glass, paints and varnishes, slaughtering and meat packing, 
and manufactured and natural gas. The industries with 5 and under 
10 percent earning less than 37.5 cents were leather and paper and 
pulp, while those with 10 and under 15 percent were cement, chemicals, 
soap, electric light and power, and building construction. The indus- 
tries with the largest proportion of common laborers paid less than 
37.5 cents were brick, tile, and terra cotta (15.0 percent), electric 
street railways and motorbus operation and maintenance (19.8 per- 
cent), lumber (39.4 percent), and fertilizers (61.9 percent). 
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A somewhat different picture, however, is obtained by looking at 
the percentages of employees receiving less than 37.5 cents per hour in 
1937 separately for each region. In the North, there were three 
industries (cement, petroleum refining, and rubber tires and inner 
tubes) in which not a single laborer was paid under 37.5 cents per 
hour. Less than 1 percent were found below that limit in eight indus- 
tries, and five others reported between 1 and 5 percent in the same 
classification. The industries having the largest proportion of 
common laborers paid under 37.5 cents were fertilizers (6.3 percent), 
lumber (6.8 percent), electric street railways and city motorbus opera- 
tion and maintenance (9.8 percent), and soap (10.4 percent). In the 
southern region, on the other hand, two industries (petroleum refining 
and iron and steel) had less than 5 percent paid under that amount. 
Only four additional industries, namely, glass, manufactured and 
natural gas, slaughtering and meat packing, and leather, had less than 
25 percent of the laborers paid under 37.5 cents. Among the indus- 
tries with 25 and under 50 percent in that classification were chemicals, 
paper and pulp, paints and varnishes, foundry and machine-shop 
products, electric light and power, cement, and building construction. 
Lastly, the percentage of common laborers under 37.5 cents amounted 
to 74.3 percent in brick, tile, and terra cotta, 81.4 percent in electric 
street railways and city motorbus operation and maintenance, 89.0 
percent in fertilizers, and 96.7 percent in lumber (sawmills).* 

It should be noted that in all but three instances the percentage of 
those paid under 37.5 cents was less in 1937 than in 1936. One of the 
exceptions was electric street railways and city motorbus operation 
and maintenance in the southern region, where the percentage in- 
creased from 78.9 in 1936 to 81.4 in 1937. Another exception was 
building construction in the southern region, where the percentage 
rose from 37.7 in 1936 to 41.9 in 1937. Asa result, there was also an 
increase in the percentage for this industry in the country as a whole, 
namely, from 12.3 in 1936 to 14.7 in 1937. 

Taking the number paid 67.5 cents and over, it will be seen that for 
the country as a whole there were five industries (cement, glass, leather, 





‘The percentage of common laborers receiving | South), 14.5 in paper and pulp (1.7 in the North 





under 40 cents for the country as a whole was 2.9 in 
automobile parts (covers only the northern region), 
20.4 in brick, tile, and terra cotta (10.0 in the North 
and 74.3 in the South), 13.1 in cement (none in the 
North and 46.8 in the South), 23.7 in chemicals (0.1 
in the North and 53.6 in the South), 62.2 in fertilizers 
(7.2 in the North and 89.0 in the South), 5.3 in foun- 
dry and machine-shop products (1.2 in the North 
and 47.1 in the South), 3.5 in glass (0.7 in the North 
and 14.2 in the South), 0.9 in iron and steel (0.4 in 
the North and 3.4 in the South), 10.3 in leather (2.0 
in the North and 39.0 in the South), 44.9 in Jumber 
(15.1 in the North and 97.4 in the South), 2.3 in paints 
and varnishes (0.7 in the North and 32.3 in the 
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and 44.8 in the South), 0.9 in petroleum refining 
(none in the North and 2.2 in the South), 0.8 in rub- 
ber tires and inner tubes (regional percentages not 
given as they might lead to plant identity), 3.6 in 
slaughtering and meat packing (0.4 in the North and 
23.4 in the South), 28.1 in soap (regional percentages 
not given as they might lead to plant identity), 15.5 
in electric light and power (4.4in the North and 38.3 
in the South), 23.3 in electric street railways and city 
motorbus operation and maintenance (13.6 in the 
North and 83.1 in the South), 6.5 in manufactured 
and natural gas (0.4 in the North and 25.6 in the 
South), and 14.9 in building construction (1.8 in the 
North and 42.3 in the South). 
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rubber tires and inner tubes, and slaughtering and meat packing) \,\; 
no common laborers receiving that amount and above. 
six other industries (brick, tile, and terrra cotta, foundry and ma 
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shop products, iron and steel, lumber, paper and pulp, and eleciyic 


light and power) that had an insignificant number of laborers )),iq 


67.5 cents and over. 


Among the remaining industries, the per. 


centages receiving that amount and above were 3.2 in manufactiireq 
and natural gas, 6.2 in paints and varnishes, 6.3 in fertilizers, 7.4 j) 
electric street railways and city motorbus operation and maintenajce. 
9.3 in chemicals, 11.2 in automobile parts, 14.9 in soap, 24.7 in building 
construction, and 37.6 in petroleum refining. 

Nearly all of the common laborers paid 67.5 cents and over were 


employed in the northern region. 


In the southern region, outside 


of an insignificant number in building construction, petroleum refining 
was the only industry with a relatively large number (23.5 percent 
of common laborers paid 67.5 cents and over.® 

A comparison of the data between the 2 years by industry and 
region also shows that in all but two instances the percentage of 
common laborers receiving 67.5 cents and over was higher in 1937 


than in 1936. 


+’ The percentage of common laborers paid 70 cents 
and over in the country as a whole was 11.2 in auto- 
mobile parts (covers only the northern region), 1.5 
in brick, tile, and terra cotta (1.7 in the North and 
none in the South), none in cement, 1.4 in chemicals 
(2.6 in the North and none in the South), 6.0 in 
fertilizers (18.3 in the North and none in the South), 
1.2 in foundry and machine-shop products (1.3 in 
the North and none in the South), none in glass and 
iron and steel, less than Yo of 1 percent in leather (less 
than Mo of 1 percent in the North and none in the 
South), less than “Yo of 1 percent in lumber (less 
than Mo of 1 percent in the North and none in the 
South), 5.9 percent in paints and varnishes (6.3 in 
the North and none in the South), 0.3 percent in 
paper and pulp (0.4 in the North and none in the 
South), 32.7 percent in petroleum refining (46.0 in 
the North and 11.8 in the South), none in rubber 
tires and inner tubes, none in slaughtering and meat 
packing, 14.9 in soap (regional percentages not given 
as they might lead to plant identity), 0.2 in electric 
light and power (0.4 in the North and none in the 
South), 0.5 in electric street railways and city motor- 
bus operation and maintenance (0.5 in the North 
and pone in the South), 0.5 in manufactured and 
natural gas (0.7 in the North and none in the South), 
and 23.9 in building construction (35.3 in the North 
and 0.2 in the South). 

* These figures are not strictly comparable trom 
year to year. In order to reduce the data to a basis 
of strict comparability, it would be necessary to do 
the following: First, calculate link relatives from 
averages computed for 2 successive years by using 
identical establishments and weighting the entrance 
rates for both years by the number of workers actually 
receiving these rates in the current year; and, second, 
weld the links together into a continuous chain 








The exception was electric light and power, where the 


using 1926 or some other year as a base or 100. How- 
ever, computing the averages on the basis of identical] 
establishments would greatly reduce the coverag: 
each year. Furthermore, rough calculations indica 
that the average would not be greatly changed 
this refinement of method. 

Even if the averages for each industry were not 
computed on the basis of identical establishments, 
the influence due to shifts in the industry w 
upon the group averages from year to year could bh¢ 
eliminated, as follows: First, compute group averages 
each year using the industry weights for the succe« 
ing year; second, calculate the percentage of chance 
on the basis of constant weights between the 2 years: 
and, third, link together the percentages of change 
into a continuous chain with 1926 or some other year 
as a base or 100. 

This method has been used and produces | 
significant differences from the figures given in tat)|: 
8. The averages for the manufacturing industries 
covered are 40.1 cents in 1926, then in series 40.1, 40.6, 
40.7, 40.3, 37.4, 31.7, 30.6, 40.4, 41.5, and 42.7 cents i: 
1936. 

For all industries covered, the averages are 42.5 
cents in 1926, then in series 42.6, 42.8, 43.2, 42.7, 39.9, 
34.9, 33.4, 41.7, 42.2, and 43.9 cents in 1936, 

As a measure of changing labor costs, these averages 
are perhaps more useful than those in the table 
But labor costs for common labor cannot be studied 
apart from productivity or without regard to the 
rates of that labor. 

As a measure of what could be earned at common 
labor, the figures in the table are probably mor 
useful than those that seek comparability as described 
above. 
the change in weights is significant. 


After all, in terms of the opportunity to earn, 
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percentage for the northern region declined from 2.4 in 1936 to 0.5 in 
1937. ‘This resulted in a reduction of the percentage for this industry 
in the country as a whole from 1.7 in 1936 to 0.2 in 1937. 


Trend of Entrance Rates, 1926 to 1937 


The average entrance rates per hour of common labor are now 
available annually for a period of 12 years, namely from 1926 to 1937, 
inclusive. However, in view of the change in the industries covered 
in 1936, comparable data ® can only be presented for 13 of the 20 
industries. Out of the 13 industries, 9 are manufacturing (brick, tile, 
and terra cotta, cement, foundry and machine-shop products, iron 
and steel, leather, lumber, paper and pulp, petroleum refining, and 
slaughtering and meat packing), 3 are public utilities (electric light 
and power, electric street railways and city motorbus operation and 
maintenance, and manufactured and natural gas), and the remaining 
one is building construction. The figures for each of the 3- industry 
groups, as well as for all 13 industries combined, are presented in 
table 8. 


TaBLe 8.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers in 13 
Industries, by Industry Group, 1926 to 1937 
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! For the years 1926 to 1935, inclusive, the figures cover a small amount of construction outside of the 
building industry. 


The average hourly entrance rates for the nine manufacturing 
industries combined from 1926 to 1930 remained fairly constant at 
about 40 cents. However, the decline’during the depression, most of 
which occurred between 1931 and 1932, brought the average down 
to about 30 cents (or 25 percent) in 1933. By 1934, on the other 
hand, the average had returned to the predepression level, namely, 
to 40.7 cents, which may be attributed largely to the minimum-wage 
provisions of the N. R. A. codes. It continued to rise slowly from 
1934 to 1936, at which time it reached 42.5 cents, but the sudden 
increase during the past year has now raised it to 51.4 cents. 

The trend of the average entrance rates per hour in building con- 
struction is similar to that found in the manufacturing industries. 





* See footnote on opposite page. 
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Starting with considerable constancy in the averages (at the 47- ;, 
48-cent level) for the period of 1926 to 1930, inclusive, the averave jy 
building construction dropped to 38.3 cents (a decrease of ahoy 
20 percent) in 1933. It returned to the predepression level in {935 
(a year later than the manufacturing industries), and it increase jo 
55.3 cents in 1937. It will be seen, however, that the fluctuations jp 
building construction since 1930 have been smaller than in thp 
manufacturing industries. 

Public utilities from 1926 to 1929 tended to average about 2 cents 
an hour more than manufacturing and about 5 cents less than building 
construction. While common labor rates fell in both of these latte; 
industries in 1930 and 1931, they rose among reporting public-utility 
companies, from about 43 to 44.6 cents and were about 2 cents hicher 
than in building construction in 1931. By 1933 they had declined 
to 38.7 cents and were about on the same level as common-labor 
rates among reporting building-construction firms. By 1935 public- 
utility common-labor rates had risen to the 1926-29 level, as had 
rates in building construction. They shared in the moderate increas 
in 1936, but in 1937 they rose less than either manufacturing or 
building construction. 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS IN PRINTING 
TRADES, MAY 15, 1937! 


By Josern J. Senruria and Frank S. McE troy, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


HOURLY WAGE rates for union members in the printing trades 
increased 3.8 percent in newspaper work and 3.1 percent in book and 
job work between May 15, 1936, and May 15, 1937. During the same 
period, average scales of hours per week in union agreements decreased 
0.9 percent for newspaper workers and 0.2 percent for book and job 
workers. 

The 1937 average hourly rate for all union newspaper workers in 
the 70 cities surveyed was $1.305 and for book and job workers $1.108. 
The average scale of hours was 38.7 per week in newspaper work and 
39.9 in book and job work. More than 80 percent of the book and 
job workers were on a 40-hour basis. In newspaper work about 48 
percent were working on a 37-hour week and 23 percent on 40-hour 
scales. Over half of the night newspaper workers had 37-hour 
scales. 

More than 50 percent of the book and job rate quotations and more 
than 60 percent of the newspaper rate quotations showed wage 
increases over 1936. These increases affected 62 percent of the mem- 
bers in book and job work and 67 percent of those in newspaper work. 
Decreases in hour scales affected about 3 percent of the book and job 
members and 9 percent of the newspaper members. Increased scales 
of hours were reported for 4.5 percent of the newspaper workers. 


Trend of Union Wage Rates and Hours 


Wage rates.—The index of hourly wage rates for union members in 
all printing trades increased 3.4 percent between May 15, 1936, and 
May 15, 1937. The index for the newspaper trades increased to 107, 
the highest level since the annual surveys were begun in 1907. The 
book and job index rose to 106.7, also an all-time high. In comparison 
with the base year of the series (1929) the newspaper index increased 
0.3 of a point more than the book and job index. 

The wage index for the book and job trades has advanced 11.3 
percent, and the newspaper index 13.2 percent from the depression 





! This report is based on union rates obtained by 
agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for May 15 
of each year. The annual surveys date back to 1907 
and originally included 39 cities. The coverage has 
been gradually extended until it now covers 70 cities. 
The present report includes a total of 89,000 members 
of printing unions, about 58,000 in book and job 





trades and 31,000 in newspaper trades. A full 
description of the scope and method of the surveys 
was printed in the Monthly Labor Review for 
November 1937, in connection with the report on 
“Union Scales of Wages and Hours in the Building 
Trades,”’ (pp. 1184-1199). 
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low. The increase in the book and job index since 1933 has 


en 
somewhat more regular than that of the newspaper index, fron 


























Wo 
to three points each year. The index for the newspaper trades ros, 
slightly more than one point in 1934, almost six points in 1935. ono 
and one-half points in 1936, and almost four points in 1937. 

TaB_e 1.—JIndexes of Union Scales of Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in t), 
Printing Trades, 1907 to 1937 - 
[1929= 100.0] 
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During the 30 years since the inception of the Bureau’s series, the 
wage-rate indexes for both the book and job trades and the newspaper 
trades have shown increases in every year except 1932 and 1933. 
The 1937 book and job index is 356 percent and the newspaper index 
273 percent of the 1907 figures. The relatively more rapid movement 
in the book and job wage-rate index occurred principally in the periods 
from 1907 to 1911 and from 1917 to 1921. Both indexes rose during 
these years but that of the book and job trades increased more rapidly 
than that of the newspaper trades. 

Hours.—Average scales of hours per week, as reported by identical! 
unions, declined 0.5 percent between May 15, 1936, and May 15, 1937. 
The index for newspaper trades fell relatively more (0.9 percent) than 
that for the book and job trades (0.2 percent). The 1937 index of 
hours per week in the newspaper trades was 85.7, or 14.3 percent 
below the base year, 1929. The index in the book and job printing 
trades (90.3) was 9.7 percent under 1929. The indexes in both sections 


of the printing industry indicate that the average scales of hours per 


week in 1937 were lower than at any time since the Bureau’s studies 
were begun 30 years ago. 

Since 1907 the book and job index of hour scales has fallen 26.° 
percent, as compared to 16.3 percent in the newspaper trades. As 2 
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result, average hours in book and job trades, which were much higher 
than the newspaper average in 1907, are now only slightly above it.’ 
The declines in weekly scales of hours for the book and job trades were 
recorded principally in the years 1908, 1920 and 1921, 1932 and 1934. 
The index was practically constant from 1910 to,1920 and from 1923 to 
1931. The newspaper index showed only slight changes down to 1932, 
except for an increase of two points in 1922 which counteracted all the 
decreases since 1907. Practically all of the reduction in hours in 
newspaper trades took place in the years 1932 and 1934. 


Trend of Wage Rates and Hours, by Trades 


Indexes for each trade from 1907 to 1937 are shown in table 2. 
Separate indexes for day and night work in the newspaper trades are 
not shown, since the movement from year to year is very similar. 

The index of hourly wage rates for every printing trade advanced 
from 1936 to 1937. In the book and job section, press assistants and 
feeders had the greatest relative increase, 5.2 percent. The typo- 
graphical union trades—hand compositors, machine operators, and 
machine tenders—led the newspaper group, each with 4.3 percent 
advances over the year. 

In each trade the wage-rate index now stands at the highest point 
reached during the series. The photoengravers show the greatest 
relative gain in wage rates since 1916, among both book and job and 
newspaper trades. Of the book and job trades included in the series 
since 1907, press assistants and feeders show the greatest and machine 
operators have the smallest relative gain since 1907. Newspaper 
trades show less variation in changes since 1907 although stereotypers 
advanced somewhat less than the other trades in the group. 

In comparison with the base year, photoengravers show the greatest 
change. In the book and job section the photoengravers’ index is 
13.7 percent and in the newspaper section 9.9 percent over 1929. 
The indexes for bookbinders and bindery women show the least rise 
among the book and job trades since 1929. The least advance since 
1929 among the newspaper trades is shown by the stereotypers, with 
5.2 percent. 

Every printing trade except bookbinders and machine tenders in 
the book and job section had a slightly lower index of hours in 1937 
than in 1936. The greatest decrease was in the index for stereotypers, 
which declined 1.8 percent over the year. 

Press assistants and feeders and cylinder pressmen in the book and 
job group had lower indexes of weekly hours in 1934 and 1935 than in 
1937. All the other trade indexes reached their all-time lows in 1937. 

Newspaper machine tenders show the greatest change from the base 
year, their index in 1937 being 20.3 percent below 1929. Among the 


? See p. 1514 below. 
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hook and job trades during the same period, photoengravers have had 
the greatest change in weekly hours, their index being 14.8 percent 
under that for 1929. 

Since 1907 the greatest relative reduction in hours scales among 
hook and job trades has been gained by the press assistants (24 per- 
cent) and the bookbinders (23.3 percent). The typographical union 
trades show the greatest relative reduction in hours scales among 
newspaper trades over the longer period (compositors 17.8 percent 
and machine operators 19.1 percent since 1907; machine tenders 20.8 
percent since 1912). Web pressmen show the least reduction (14.1 
percent, since 1907. 


TABLE 2.—Indexes of Union Scales of Wages and Hours in Printing Trades 
BOOK AND JOB 
[1929 = 100.0] 





: er 
Bindery Bookbinders | CO™positors, | Machine | Machine 


mI ee 
. Be tenders 
women hand tw operators | (machinists) 





: ! 
W age 


Wage 
iH rate 


. | > 
Wage | .| Wage 
rate Hours | rate 


Hours | 


| Hours 


| Hours 
} 





38.0 | 107.8 
39.4 | 107.8 
| 40.9 | 107.8 
| 42.3 | 107. 
| 42.8 | 107. 
| 43.8 | 107. 


119. 
108. 
108. 
107. 
107. 
107. 
107. 
107. 
107. 
107. 
107. 
107. 
107.4 
107. 4 
101.9 


100. 9 
100. 4 
100. 1 
100. 4 
100. 3 


100. 0 
100. 

100. ' 100.0 | 100. 
HY. 2. 100.0 | 102, 
99. 2. 100.0 | 103. 


99. 4 99.7 | 103. 
99. 6 .3| 96.5) 96. 
93. 94.1 | 97. 
91.5 | 99. 92.4 | 98. 
91.5 | 102. 91.7 | 102. 
91.5 | 105. 91.6 | 104. 


35. 
36. 
36. 
37. 


108. 
108. 
108. 
108. 
108. 
108. 
108. 
108. 
108. 
108. 


108. 
108. 
108. 
108. 
102. 


100. 
99. 


45.0 | 107. 
5 | 107. 
5.6 | 107. 

| 107. 


107. 
| 107. 
107. 
| 107. 
102. 
100. 
100. 
|} 99. 
| 100. 
100. 


| 100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 101, 
100. 102. 


99.9 | 103. 
95.6 | 97. 
92.9 | 100.4 91. 
91.2 | 100.9 90. 
90.4 | 104.0 
90.3 | 107.0} 90. 
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Electro- Photo- Press assist- 


ants and 
ypers neravers 
typer engray feeders 


Pressmen, Pressmen, 
cylinder platen 


TATIS 





1907 Fe 32.5 | 108.1 tet . 120.7 | 35.4 | 115.8 
1908 io fe -| 32.6 | 107.7 ee 30. 109. 6 37.2 | 110.2 
1909 _| 32.8 | 107.5 31.2 | 108.5 40.3 | 108.6 

ie ee: 34.1 | 104.7 31.8 | 108.3 40.6 | 108.4 
36.1 | 104.0 33.1 | 108.3 | 41.4 | 108.4 


36.6 | 104.0 33.6 | 108.3 | 42.1 | 108.4 
37.3 | 103.8 34.4 | 108.1 | 42.6 | 108.4 
39.0 | 103.6 ----| 35.3 | 108.1 | 43.6 | 108.4 
39.9 | 103.6 35.5 | 108.1 | 43.6 | 108.4 
41.0 | 103.5 . ‘ 36.0! 108.1 | 44.2! 108.4 


' Minor corrections have been made in the indexes for some trades for 1936. 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of Union Scales of Wages and Hours in Printing Trades—Co; inued 
BOOK AND JOB—Continued | 
Electro- Photo- hey | Pressmen, Pressmen pri 
typers engravers feoders cylinder pl or 
Year | 
Wage | wage |_| wage | , Fy ee = Oa 
vage : age Jage Wage _| Wage 
rate |HOUrS| rate | Hours rate | Hours) yat— | Hours| )“e irs th 
em rcnetieirrer ts cote | Cae aD aff 
SIE doccietinninmiasiedannaiaiel 42.3 | 103.4] 423 | 108.9| 37.9] 1081| 45.0| 1084| 43 6 
i cick tidlivkso skins ----| 44.4 | 108.4] 44.9 | 108.6] 44.3] 1081] 49.9| 1084 )| 48.4  jo79 
| OR SetaneES 50.9 | 108.4 | 52.3 | 108.6] 57.1 | 108.1] 60.5 | 108.4) 59.4 74 tic 
_, , SERS HT” 72.9 | 108.3 | 72.2} 100.2} 78.4) 108.0) 78.6 | 108.4) 80.5 | 07.3 : 
i, STR RRR 84.7 | 100.1 | 76.9 | 100.0} 84.8 | 102.2] 86.8 | 102.4 | 89.9! 102 15 
: : 
See Sere, 86.4) 987] 77.6 | 100.0 | 821] 101.1 | 84.8 | 101.2 | -87.9 | 101, in 
SV ARON aoemaDEeT, 91.8 | 99.6] 78.4 | 100.0] 91.9] 100.4] 91.5 | 100.7| 91.5) 103 
_ | ERRORS GRIER Er 95.2 | 90.3 83.9 | 100.0] 91.1 | 100.6 | 94.2) 1009] 943 lop, to 
dibs dhodaistredemaibeiadnd 94.9 | 100.2] 86.0 | 100.2] 96.2] 100.3] 95.4 | 100.4] 948 09; 
__ RAR Ae 95.8 | 100.2 | 91.5 | 100.0} 97.3 | 100.2| 97.3 | 100.2} 99.3 997 he 
iil ticansinnancitiinntenaaiid 96.9 | 100.3 | 95.9 | 100.0} 98.5 | 100.1 | 97.5 | 100.2 | 100.2 99,7 
SI cceinineinsielineeniniiineiiie 97.7 | 100.2} 98.6 | 100.0} 99.1] 100.0 | 98.3 | 100.0) 98.5 99 , 
ek honcahatentnaal 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100; In 
Nii bices~knnsppadinliiiies 102.9 | 98.8 | 100.2 | 99.8 | 101.2 | 100.0 | 101.8 | 100.0 | 101.7) 19 
abil tan<tespndeeiie. 105.2 | 98.1} 100.5 | 99.8 | 102.0} 100.0 | 102.5 | 100.0 | 102.2 10 h 
Pee ee ee 104.8 | 98.2 | 103.5] 94.9] 97.6| 87.9) 99.8] 914] 1000. 9» h 
ani stiebdiecenenkanisite 98.2 | 93.1] 101.5] 91.7] 90.9] 929] 93.6] 924) 931 459 
NPL epee 105.1 | 90.1] 108.1 | 90.5] 944] 80.8| 963] 89.2) 95.7 92 (i 
SANE 2m aeetes 106.7 | 882] 109.6 | 86.9] 96.5 | 89.6] 97.5| 889/| 964 9 
ST iahiwacthasipnensiectmeids 107.1 | 86.5 | 112.3) 85.7 99.7 | 91.9 | 101.5 | 90.7 | 100.4) 913 p 
i nenccatsines<nesbienesesec | 108.5 | 86.3 | 113.7 | 85.2 | 104.8 | 91.7 | 105.1 | 90.4 | 105.0 90.9 : 
| | } | | 
p 
NEWSPAPER 9 
' i 
| Compositors, | Machine | — Photo- | Pressmen, Stereo 
hand | operators | (machinists) engravers | web presses | typer 
Year wens ee - ae 
Ww age | WwW age | Wage | Wage Wage | Wage -” 
rate | Hours) pate | Hours) pate ‘Hours | rate |20UFS | ‘rate ; ena rate | Hours , 
Peay 39.1 | 101.6 | 40.0 | 101.6 L eacd 8 woe ae 38.1 | 101.4 | 41.6 
ae | 41.2 |.101.5 | 41.8 |  ¢ ae eit Bip! Bone 40.4 | 99.6) 43.9 
ee | Se) ae) Ger) Mee b..). oo . 42.2| 98.9] 45.3) 1028 
eth cae | 45.2] 101.5 | 44.4} 101.6 |._..... Tee €tUa wee 43.6 | 98.6] 46.4) 1016 | 
a 46.1 | 101.5 | 44.8 | 101.6 |......- HERS OTN Bae 43.9| 98.6) 46.7) 1014 
| 
a 47.1 | 101.2] 45.6 | 101.3] 49.6 | 100.6 |_....-. ln dba 44.5| 98.4] 47.4) 101.2 | 
RS a a 47.9 | 101.2 | 46.4 | 101.2] 50.0 | 100.6 |.......|......- 45.5 | 98.4] 50.2 1.3 
LE all 48.4 | 100.9] 46.9 | 100.9] 50.3 | 100.5 |.....-.|..-..- 45.8 | 98.4] 50.7) 101.1 | 
1915... .--| 48.7 | 100.8! 47.3 | 100.6 | 60.6 | 100.3 |.......|....... 46.0 | 98.4 | 50.8 | 101.0 
ke Ba 48.9 | 100.7 | 47.5 | 100.5} 50.7 | 100.2] 42.7 | 106.9] 46.3] 98.4] 51.3) 101.0 
oe 50.1 | 100.7} 48.9 | 100.5] 51.3 | 100.2} 44.6] 106.9] 47.2) 98.3] 526] 100.9 
(ee a 52.3 | 100.8 | 50.6 | 100.7] 53.8 | 100.3| 48.3] 105.7] 50.9] 98.3] 548) 100.9 
fl Se | 62.9 100.8 | 61.6} 100.7] 68.3 100.3 | 56.9 | 105.4) 62.7) 99.0) 61.7) 110 
1920_..........| 76.4 | 101.1 | 76.3 | 100.8] 84.3 | 100.4 | 65.6 | 104.3) 77.5 | 98.6) 75.3 | 100.5 
RL 83.3 | 100.9] 81.2| 100.6] 87.9 | 100.4] 77.6| 101.1] 83.0| 984] 87.7) 991 
| Ee | 85.2] 1021] 83.4] 1021] 887 | 101.0] 81.3] 101.8] 78.7 | 103.5] 86.4 | 101.0 
i Rcialnaboties 86.0 | 102.1} 843 | 1020] 88.9/| 1010] 81.0] 100.9} 79.8) 103.0 | 881) 1009 
1924..._. -| 90.6 | 101.1 | 89.4 | 100.6] 94.0] 100.4] 844] 100.9] 887) 99.8] 90.7) 1008 
SS eosees: 91.3 | 101.0] 91.1 | 100.6} 91.4 | 100.9] 87.8 | 100.2} 92.7| 99.2] 93.1 | 100.4 
1926...........| 98.4] 101.2] 93.4} 100.3] 90.5] 100.7| 94.4] 982.8] 927] 100.3] 943) 1004 
96.5 | 100.6 | 95.4 | 100.2] 95.7} 100.1} 95.7 | 100.2] 97.5 | 100.1 | 95.5 | 1002 
RRP 98.3 | 100.4 | 98.9 99.9] 97.9] 100.3] 99.5 | 100.0] 99.6] 99.7/ 95.5 | 100 
1929... .. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| RRSP: 100.9 | 99.7 | 100.8 | 99.8 | 100.8 | 99.8 | 101.6] 99.9 | 101.7] 99.8 | 100.8 | 100.0 
a 101.0 | 99.7 | 100.9} 99.8 | 101.0} 99.8] 1026] 99.5 | 1023] 90.8] 101.2) 100.1 
RR 100.0 | 97.6 | 100.2 | 95.9 | 100.4 | 92.9| 103.8/| 99.4 | 103.6} 97.8 | 100.2] 99.3 
Lb onochsbke 93.4 | 96.5 | 93.7 | 95.2] 93.3) 921) 96.0] 926] 97.0] 987] 94.6) 981 
aS sai 94.8 | 86.7] 949) 85.2] 945) 826] 1005] 955] 97.2] 93.9) 960) 4.9 
ne nextpeltiie | 100.9 | 85.6] 101.2 | 843] 100.9/ 81.4 | 105.3 | 92.4] 102.5] 91.8| 100.5) 927 
SI 102.7 | 84.0 | 102.9} 82.7 | 102.8} 80.0 | 107.9 | 92.1 | 103.1 | 91.4] 102.0) 92.3 
Eline--heaute< 107.1 | 83.5 | 107.3 | 82.2 | 107.2} 79.7 | 100.9] 91.1 | 106.5 | 90.3 | 105.2 | 6 






































1 Minor corrections have been made in the indexes for some trades for 1936. 
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Changes Between 1936 and 1937 


Wage rates—Of the 1,719 quotations of union wage rates in the 
printing trades which were comparable with 1936 quotations, 992 
or 57.7 percent reported increases. Only 17 quotations, scarcely 1 
percent, showed decreases. The increases affected 63.7 percent of all 
the members covered. Oniy 0.4 percent of the total membership was 
affected by decreases. 

In the book and job trades 52.5 percent of the comparable quota- 
tions showed increases in wage rates between May 15, 1936, and May 
15, 1937. Less than 1 percent reported decreases and 46.6 percent 
indicated that no change had taken place during the year. Of the 
total members reported, 61.9 percent received increases, 37.9 percent 
had no change in their rates, and only 0.2 percent sustained decreases. 

In 7 of the 10 book and job trades, over half the members received 
increases. Machine tenders led with 81.8 percent of their members 
having higher rates in 1937 than in 1936. Others with comparatively 
high percentages of members having increases were machine operators 
(80.8 percent), platen pressmen (77.0 percent), bookbinders (74.2 
percent), and hand compositors (73.2 percent). The smallest per- 
centage of members receiving increases in any trade was 24.5 for 
photoengravers. The eight decreases reported were distributed 
among three trades. In no trade were as many as 2 percent of the 
members affected by decreases in wage rates. 

In the newspaper trades a higher percentage of the quotations 
(62.5) showed increased hourly rates. The percentage of total 
members benefited (66.9) was also higher than for the book and job 
industry. Photoengravers, web pressmen, and stereotypers reported 
9 quotations (1.0 percent of the total) showing decreased hourly 
scales. ‘These decreases affected only 0.6 percent of the union mem- 
bers covered in the newspaper field. There was practically no 
difference between day and night workers with regard to percentages 
affected by changes in wage scales. 

More than half the quotations for each of the respective newspaper 
trades, except photoengravers, showed increased rate scales. Over 
75 percent of all the members covered in each of the following trades 
had their hourly rates raised during the year: Hand compositors, 
both day workers and night workers; machine operators, both day 
and night; and machine tenders, both day and night. The greatest 
percentage of members in any one classification receiving increases 
was 83.1 for machine tenders engaged in night work. Day and night 
photoengravers and night pressmen were the only groups in which 
less than 50 percent of the members had wage-rate increases. 

No decreases were reported for compositors, machine operators, or 
machine tenders. Of the 55 comparable quotations for stereotypers 
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engaged in night work, only one (San Francisco, Calif.) showed , 
decrease in wage rate, but it covered 5.8 percent of the total me 
in this classification. 


VeTS 


Tas_e 3.—Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations and Percent of Members 
Affected, May 15, 1937, as Compared With May 15, 1936 


























Num- | Number of quotations Percent of m« 
ber of showing— affected | 
quota- _ nha 
l'rade tions | 
com- 
parable} In- De- No In- De 
with | crease | crease | change! crease | crease 
1936 
Book and job_............--- oer Se et 28 | 8| 380] 61.9 | 0.2 
Bindery women.._...........__- 44 2D Wins 21 38. 2 | 
SO ee eee ~ 77 | 3 Sere 21 74. 2 
Compositors, hand_...___- 70 35 Ss 35 73. 2 | 
Electrotypers............... , 5l ye eae 29 36. 5 
Machine operators. __.......____-- 71 SO Biante nak 36 80.8 | 
Machine tenders (machinists)___.....____ 39 26 452%. 28 14 81.8 | 
eee i . 55  § Se 38 24. 5 
Press assistants and feeders........_____. 137 68 2 67 55.9 | ] 
Pressmen, cylinder_......._.__- ’ . 159 88 3 68 68. 5 g 
en, Wd eis eb 113 59 3 51 77.0 | 1.4 
ESSERE Ae Ce ery eee ea Cee 903 564 ¢ 330 66. 9 6 
Day work-____- va 483 305 5 173 66.9 | 
Night work. ..._- i ae ge 420 259 4 157 66.9 | 
Compositors, hand: | 
Day work....__-- rc Riukl 83 hi Fa 29 TAT fa: 
Night work.___. Foe ON INO I 7 ae 26 70:7 1... 
Machine operators: 
4 5 91 | 2 Sere 38 75.0 . 
eS. ok. ke ee 80 Sy ti. .f51, 33 78.5 |. 
Machine tenders (machinists): 
i _ aaa Se 72 op FES eeee 24 73.7 
i eae 62 | eee 20 83. 1 
Photoengravers: 
RE eer rs , 40 17 2 21 34.9 | 23 
i. “ fe SS eee 36 18 1 17 40.9 
Pressmen, web: 
ey me. S84 D ohh lt. Jie 130 88 2 40 §2. 5 1.0 
peneee WOEK............ ED 113 72 2 39 36.9 | 9 
Stereot ypers: 
ee eae see 67 5 1 21 65. 5 1.7 
ng ETS SERRE Paes TEE ST 55 32 1 22 66. 6 5.8 














Hours.—Changes in hours per full-time week were relatively few 
between 1936 and 1937. Eighty-nine percent of the comparable 
quotations for ali printing trades reported no changes during the year. 
For the combined printing trades, 1,529 quotations, covering 93.2 
percent of the membership, showed no change; 164 quotations, cover- 
ing 5.1 percent of the membership, showed decreases; and 26 quota- 
tions, covering 1.7 percent of the membership, showed increases. 

In the book and job trades, 68 of the 816 quotations comparable 
with 1936 indicated decreases in hours. These covered 2.9 percent of 
the total members. One report which showed longer hours in 1937 
than in 1936, affected less than 0.1 percent of the total book and job 
members. As in 1936, photoengravers had the largest proportion o! 
members with decreases in hours (8.3 percent). Seven percent of the 
bindery women had decreased hours. In no other trade were as many 
as 5 percent of the members affected by reduction in hours. 
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ed a Although a much greater percentage of members in the newspaper 
bers field was affected by changes in full-time hours per week, the direc- 
‘ion of the movement was less pronounced. Decreases in hours were 
reported for 8.9 percent of all newspaper members covered and in- 
mbers Hl oreases for 4.5 percent. Day workers generally were affected more 
by changes in hours than were night workers, 10.7 percent of their 
members having decreases and 4.1 increases, as compared with 6.8 
and 5.0 respectively for those on night shifts. The largest percent- 
ages of day workers receiving decreases were pressmen (16.1 percent), 
stereotypers (13.7 percent), and photoengravers (11.1 percent). 
Among the night workers, 21.2 percent of the photoengravers and 
11.6 percent of the stereotypers had their hours reduced during the year. 
Every newspaper trade covered had some members with increased 
hours. The largest percentages of members with increased hours 
among the day workers were among the pressmen, 6.2 percent, and 
the typographical trades—machine tenders, 4.7 percent, machine 
operators, 4.4 percent, and hand compositors, 4.0 percent. The 
typographical trades showed the greatest percentages of night workers 
having longer hours in 1937 than in 1936—machine tenders, 9.7 per- 
cent, machine operators, 7.3 percent, and hand compositors, 6.2 
percent. 


TaBLE 4.—Number of Changes in Union Hour Quotations and Percent of Members 
Affected May 15, 1937, as Compared With May 15, 1936 





Num.- | , 
- of | Number of quotations | Percent of members 














quota- showing— affected by— 
Trade — 
parable} In- De- No In- De- No 
with | crease | crease | change/| crease | crease | change 
1936 
——— EE ee ae a. ee 816 1 68 747 (1) 3.0 97.0 
EE a a a yy Bo A, 5 _§ CARE 7.0 93.0 
SS Sey ae 77 1 4 72 0.4 1.5 98. 1 
few Compositors, hand..................._..- ip co AS. 4 i Ak ¥ 99.3 
EE EE Se 4 7  * eee 2.5 97.5 
able Machine operators. .....................- | eee 4 OF Beckbenc 9 99.1 
Machine tenders (machinists) ._.........- | 1 Th lektiabes 5 99.5 
ear. rc natin acndeekemenins nico gg [Mel TAR 9 . g mee 8.3 91.7 

" Press assistants and feeders. .............  * ee: 12 | a 2.4 97.6 

D3 2 Pressman, cylinder....................... gg ee 11 SUP Beeatceot 3.1 96. 9 

CC SEER ER t ) .  —S ll | ae 4.3 95.7 

ver- i el eR eet. Pal 903 25 96 782 4.5 8.9 86. 6 

RESTING TESS Er a a= rae 483 1] 51 421 4.1 10.7 85. 2 

ota- i ae aaa eect 420 14 45 361 5.0 6.8 88. 2 
Compositors, hand: 

lth A ES TE aE eR 83 1 5 77 4.0 7.5 88.5 

hle EEE RIC ESSERE Be 74 2 5 67 6.2 4.8 89. 0 
LDI1E Machine operators: 

f i a 91 1 9 81 4.4 8.6 87.0 
to em Ree 80 2 7 71 7.3 5.2] 87.5 
937 Machine tenders (machinists): 

Jul a ‘ate 72 1 4 67 4.7 4.7 90. 6 
. } ERT PE RSE aes 62 3 4 55 9.7 4.2 86.1 
JOD Photoengravers: 

f Si 40 2 5 33 7 11.1 88. 2 

LO Se, eR ea Ra Re 36 1 27 .4 21.2 78.4 
Pressmen, web: 

the iil eee a Aa 130 4 13 113 6.2} 16.1 77.7 

: Se terse 113 4 13 96 2.2 6.8 91.0 

Ee EEL Ree 67 2 15 50 7 13.7 85. 6 

Night work______- EA: SS 55 2 s 45 7 11.6 87.7 























' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Union Wage Rates, 1937 







































The average hourly wage rate for all the printing-trades me: |e). 
in the cities covered was $1.177 on May 15, 1937. The averave {o; 
all those in the book and job trades was $1.108 and for new 
workers $1,305. (See table 5.) 

Certain anomalies enter into a comparison of average rates bet weep 
2 years, when such averages reflect not only the actual rates provided 
for in the agreements, but the number of union members for that yeay 
in each local union covered by the reported rates. By and larve jt 
would be expected that a general increase in actual rates would be 


aper 


accompanied by a corresponding increase in the average rate paid 
to union members, but if union membership increases most (or 
decreases least) in the lower-paid crafts or in areas with less-t|)ap. 
average rates, the change in the average of the rates paid to all union 


members may not increase correspondingly or may even show 4 
decrease. Conversely, the average rate may increase in spite of 
downward swing in actual rates, if union membership declines suff- 
ciently in the lower-paid crafts or in areas where lower-than-average 
rates are paid. 

The effect of such changes in union membership is revealed in « 
comparison of the indexes and averages for the years 1936 and 1937 
in the book and job trades. As a result of the substantial increases 
in union membership under effective scales in 1937, particularly in the 
lower-paid crafts and areas in book and job work, the index of wage 
rates increased 3.1 percent, whereas the average rates showed an 
increase of only 0.014 cents per hour, or 1.3 percent over the average 
for 1936. Changes in membership were not so marked in the news- 
paper trades, the index increasing 3.8 percent, the average 3.7 percent. 

Because the averages do not accurately reflect changes from year to 
year, no table comparing 1936 and 1937 averages is included in this 
report. For the trends of actual union rates, the tables of indexes 
(tables 1 and 2) should be consulted. These tables are so computed 
as to eliminate the effect of fluctuating memberships at various rates. 

The lower average for the book and job group is largely due to tlie 
rates of bindery women, press assistants and feeders, and book- 
binders. These occupations showed the lowest averages of all the 
trades, and their membership comprised approximately 32 percent of 
the total for all book and job trades. Another factor making for 
a higher average in the newspaper trades is that the night rates paid 
in these trades are generally substantially higher than the day rates. 
These factors do not account for all of the difference, however, since 
average newspaper day rates for hand and machine compositors and 





3 For a fuller discussion, see Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Bulletin No. 631: Union Scales of Wages and 


Hours in the Printing Trades, May 15, 1936 (pp. 3, 
4, 6). 
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machine tenders were higher than the rates for the same trades in 
hook and job work. Among photoengravers the reverse was true. 
vers Among the book and job trades the photoengravers, with an average 
° for ate of $1.529, were the highest paid. Electrotypers averaged $1.336, 
“per MH machine tenders $1.245, and machine operators $1.236. Bindery 
women, With an average rate of $0.521, and press assistants and feed- 
ers, With an average of $0.895, were the only trades showing average 
rates under $1.00. 

In the newspaper industry the average hourly rate for night work 
was $1.384; for day work it was $1.238. Photoengravers, as in the 
book and job section, were the highest paid, with an average of $1.573 
perhour. Photoengravers working nights averaged $1.708; those on 
day shifts averaged $1.450. Day pressmen and stereotypers had the 
lowest average of all the occupations covered, about $1.12 an hour. 
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Distribution of Union Members by Wage Rates 


Table 5 shows the distribution of the union members in the print- 
ing trades, in the cities covered, according to their rates per hour on 
May 15, 1937. Very few members were reported as having rates as 
low as $0.364 per hour, while some were receiving as much as $2.667. 
Over two-thirds of all the workers covered had rates between $1.00 
and $1.50 per hour, and about three-fourths between $0.90 and $1.50 
per hour. About one-half of the total members had rates of $1.20 
per hour or higher. Only one-fifth were working at hourly rates of 
less than $1.00. 
In the book and job industry, rates ranged from $0.364 per hour 
to $2.00 per hour, with the greatest concentration, 23.8 percent, 
falling between $1.30 and $1.40. Nearly three-fourths of the total 
members had rates between $0.80 and $1.40 per hour. The median 
for all book and job members lay between $1.10 and $1.20. Rates 
of $1.00 or more per hour were in effect for 70.7 percent of the book 
and job members. 
The range and concentration points for the separate book and job 
trades varied considerably. All of the bindery women were reported 
as having rates under $0.70 per hour, with over one-third below $0.50. 
the ff Rates for press assistants and feeders ranged from $0.364 to $1.267, 
nt of @ with more than 70 percent having rates under $1.00. Platen press- 
- for §§ men and bookbinders reported rates of less than $1.00 per hour for 
paid § 48.1 and 38.6 percent of their members, respectively. None of the 
ates. Other trades showed any significant percentage of their membership 
working for less than $1.00 per hour. 
In the newspaper trades the greatest concentration (19.4 percent) 
came between $1.20 and $1.30 per hour. For the entire group the 
range was from $0.694 to $2.667. Only 4 percent of the total mem- 
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TABLE 5.—Percentage Distribution of Union Members in the Printing Trades, by 
Rates, May 15, 1937 
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1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


bership had rates of less than $1.00 per hour. Over half (52.1 percent 
of the members had rates between $1.10 and $1.40. The median 
rate for the industry was slightly under $1.30 per hour. The largest 
group of day workers (23.3 percent) received between $1.10 and $1.20 
an hour. The night workers’ modal rate wa’ considerably higher, 
with 22.8 percent of the members receiving between $1.50 and $1.60 
per hour. 

In the various newspaper printing trades the only significant pro- 
portions of members with rates under $1.00 per hour were for the 
day pressmen (12.1 percent) and the day stereotypers (7.6 percent). 


Almost 78 percent of the night photoengravers received rates of over 


$1.60, and 36.5 percent received between $2.00 and $2.10 per hour. 
About 25 percent of the day photoengravers and an equal proportion 
of night machine tenders received rates of over $1.60 per hour. 
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Taste 5.—Percentage Distribution of Union Members in the Printing Trades, by Hourly 
Rates, May 15, 1937—Continued 
— _—— 
Percent of union members whose rates (in cents) per hour 
were— 
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! Less than Mo of 1 percent. | There were no union members in the group 
“210 and under 220.” 
ent 
+ Night Wage-Rate Differentials 4 
lan § ge 
gest On the average, night workers in all the newspaper trades received 
1.20 


12 cents per hour more than day workers at the same occupations in 
her, the same city. (See table 6.) For specific trades the average differ- 
1.60 ential ranged from 8.8 cents per hour for machine tenders to 21.7 
cents per hour for photoengravers. The 1937 average differentials 
pro- showed practically no change from 1936. 
the The actual differentials in 1937 ranged from zero to 66.7 cents, the 
nt). most frequent being between 6 and 8 cents per hour. The concentra- 
ver tion at this point is due to the fact that over half of the night hand 
yur, and machine operators and over 40 percent of the night machine tenders 
received from 6 to 8 cents more per hour than comparable workers 
on the day shift. The most common differential in the other news- 
paper trades was between 28 and 32 cents per hour. Over 40 per- 


ion 


‘Since some cities had no night workers, and are | ences between the averages for day and night work 
thus excluded from table 6, the average differentials | shown in table 5. 
shown in this table are not the same as the differ- 
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cent of the night photoengravers received this hourly differents) 
About a third of the night web pressmen and stereotypers also y 
under a wage scale calling for a differential of 28 to 32 cents ar | 
These trades, however, had the largest proportion of night \ ™ 
with no differential as well as the largest proportion with diffe: 
of less than 4 cents an hour. 


Lis 


TaBLeE 6.—Differentials Between Day and Night Wage Rates in Newspaper Pri; 
Trades, May 15, 1937 
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Hours per Week 


Average full-time hours per week under union scales, for all the 
printing trades combined, were 39.5. Book and job trades scales 
averaged 39.9 hours. For all newspaper trades the average seal 
was 38.7. (See table 7.) 

The lowest average full-time week among book and job trades was 
37.8 hours reported for. photoengravers. Electrotypers 
machine operators (39.9), and machine tenders (39.7) all averaged 
under 40 hours. Hand compositors’ scales averaged 40 hours. Book- 
binders (40.8) and bindery women (40.7) had the longest average 
scales of hours in the book and job group, while the three press trades 
each had an average full-time week of 40.1. 

Full-time hours per week for night workers in the newspaper trades 
averaged 37.9 hours per week as compared with 39.3 for day workers. 
The typographical trades reported the shortest average full-time 
weeks, with averages of less than 38 hours. The shortest average 
full-time week for any occupation was 37.3 hours for night machine 
operators. Stereotypers had the highest average-hours scale of an\ 
printing trade. The largest average differentials between day and 
night hours scales were reported by the stereotypers (3.2 hours) and 
the web pressmen (3.1 hours). Hours differentials were small in thie 
typographical trades. 


‘> ‘ 
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Distribution of Union Members by Scales of Hours 


The distribution of members in the printing trades according to 
union full-time hours per week is shown in table 7. Over 61 percent 
of all the members were working under a scale of 40 hours per week. 
Twenty percent were on a 37}4-hour basis. About the same pro- 
portion (slightly over 8 percent) had a workweek in excess of 40 hours 
as had a week of less than 37} hours. 

[In the book and job industry 83.1 percent of the members were on a 
40-hour basis. Ten percent of the members had workweeks of less 
than 40 hours. Forty-four hours constituted a full week’s work for 
6.9 percent. No scales over 44 hours were reported for book and job 
trades in the cities covered by the study. 

More than 75 percent of the members in each book and job trade 
except electrotypers (51.2 percent) and photoengravers (32.2 percent) 
were reported as being on a 40-hour-week basis. The electrotypers 
show two widely divergent minor concentration points, with 25 percent 
of the members working less than 35 hours per week and 23.3 percent 
on a 44-hour basis. The photoengravers’ membership was almost 
equally distributed under weekly scales of 40, 3714, and 35 to 373 
hours. ‘The only other trades with a considerable proportion of the 
membership working on other than 40-hour scales were bindery women 
and bookbinders, each of which had slightly over 20 percent of its 
members working on a 44-hour-week basis. 

In the newspaper industry the distribution by hour scales covers a 
wider range and shows a somewhat less definite modal tendency than 
in the book and job section. The greatest concentration point is at 
3744 hours, with 47.2 percent of the total members having this scale. 
A secondary concentration shows 22.9 percent of the total members 
on a 40-hour basis. Over 12 percent had a workweek of more than 40 
hours, with 4.9 percent, consisting of pressmen and stereotypers, 
reported as having a 48-hour workweek. A full-time week of less than 
3744 hours was reported for 14.5 percent of the newspaper workers. 

Reports for both day and night workers covered the same range of 
weekly hours. However, a greater proportion of night workers had 
scales of 37}4 or less hours per week. Of the day workers, 43.6 percent 
had a week of 3734 hours and 29.0 percent 40 hours. Nine percent had 
hour scales of less than 37% and 14.6 percent over 40 hours, with 8.1 
percent on a 48-hour-week basis. Over half (51.4 percent) of the 
night workers had scales of 3734 hours and 15.5 percent 40 hours per 
week. Weekly hours of more than 40 were reported for 10.3 percent 
of the night workers, only 1.5 percent exceeding 44 hours. Scales 
of less than 3734 hours per week were in effect for 21.1 percent of the 
night-shift members. 
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TABLE 7.—Percentage Distribution of Members in Printing Trades by Hour Sc. 
May 15, 1937 
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' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Among the individual newspaper trades the concentration points 
varied considerably. The typographical trades each had the majority 
of its members on 37-hour scales but had a considerable number on a 
40-hour basis. None of these reported any scales as high as 44 hours 
Photoengravers had 82.4 percent of their day-shift members on 40-hour 
scales, but 64.5 percent of their night workers were on a 37 }4-hou 
week. Only pressmen and stereotypers reported scales of more than 
44 hours. Day-working pressmen reported 35.8 percent of thei 
members at 40 hours, 24.7 percent at 37}4 hours, and 23.0 percent at 
48 hours. On the night shift, 38 percent of the pressmen were on 2 
40-to-44-hour week (42 in most instances), 22.7 percent 35 hours, 15.2 
percent between 35 and 37% hours (36 in most instances), and 11.5 
percent 40 hours. Day stereotypers showed 43.8 percent of thei 
members on a 40-hour week and 24.1 percent 48 hours. Of the 
stereotypers on the night shift, 47.7 percent had a scale of 37 }4 hours 
and 18 percent were reported at 40 hours. Nearly 10 percent were 
working under a 48-hour scale. 
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Union Membership and Kind of Agreement in Cities Covered 





The reports from the union officials indicated that in the printing 
trades the written form of agreement decidedly predominates. Only 
132 of the 1,847 quotations of wage and hour scales received were 
reported as being based on oral agreements. The number of written 
and oral agreements in the cities surveyed and the percent of members 
covered was as follows: 








TABLE 8.—Written and Oral Agreements and Membership Covered, 1937 












































Number of quotations Percent of members 
showing— under— 
Trade — 

Written | Oral agree-| Written | Oral agree- 

agreements ments agreements ments 
All printing trades. RAE SSS a ee ee a 1, 715 132 96.7— 3.3 
Is nn on accwocackasas Tent ide nied 845 83 95. 6 4.4 
ES mintitnbione ie dais tbh adlaiieisiaenadtads 870 49 98. 6 1.4 
a siecle care, S| 460 30 98.7 1.3 
Night work.._.-..-- bas Pee 7” 410 19 98. 6 1.4 





















The total union members covered by the union agreements included 
in these annual surveys indicates the varying strength of organized 
labor in the printing trades in the cities covered, as well as the amount 
of activity and employment in the industry. The 1937 survey covered 
a total of 89,389 members, an increase of 11.9 percent over 1936. 
Most of this gain was recorded among the book and job trades, which 
reported an increase of 15.3 percent in members under effective union 
scales between 1936 and 1937. Part of this increase was among 
members employed on magazines, who were included with the book 
and job groups. Membership under effective scales in newspaper 
work increased 6.2 percent during the year. , 










TABLE 9.—Members Covered Under Union Agreements in’ Printing Trades in 70 Cities ! 


















































ity | : 
Year | Total oes > Newspaper 
n job 
ro | 
ee 85, 056 57, 826 27, 230 
yy) ee ao ee 87, 477 59, 304 28, 173 
ee Seienieienianierenend 90, 500 60, 659 29, 841 
I RE ae 90, 005 61, 953 28, 052 
Be Bees SE eee 85, 857 56, 954 28, 903 
Aan OS 85, 854 59, 123 26, 731 
RE ee eee 76, 774 49, 760 27,014 
eLlr Sa aaa ae 78, 253 49, 326 28, 927 
= aig ER TN ERS 79, 224 49, 913 29, 311 
at ae a = 79, 865 49, 930 29, 935 
; 89, 389 57, 594 31, 795 
1 a 















1 The study covered 66 cities in 1927. Madison, Thus the later figures are not exactly comparable 
Wis., was addedin 1928. In 1934, Bridgeport, Conn. | with the earlier figures. Since the last cities added 
Fall River, Mass., and Muskegon and Saginaw, | had relatively fewer union members than the other 
Mich., were dropped and the following cities added: | cities covered, the resulting noncomparability is 
Duluth, Minn., Charleston, W. Va., El Paso and | slight. 

San Antonio, Tex., South Bend, Ind., Charlotte, 

N. C., and Oklahoma City, Okla. 










Total union membership under effective agreements in the cities 
covered by the study reached a peak of 90,500 in 1929. This 
year was the high point for union membership in the newspaper 
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trades, but book and job membership under effective agreen 
recorded a further rise in 1930 while newspaper membership | 
to fall. Union membership under effective agreements in news; 
work recovered somewhat in 1931, but fell again in 1932 to a |oy 
point which was 10.4 percent below the 1929 figure. Since 1939 
there has been a steady increase, the membership passing the 1929 
figure in 1936. The number of members under effective agreen 
on May 15, 1937, was 6.5 percent above the 1929 figure. 

In book and job work, union membership under effective 
ments in the cities covered fell about 8 percent in 1931, recov 
somewhat in 1932, then fell again in the next 2 years, reaching, in 1' 
a low point 20.4 percent below the peak figure for 1930. Only s: 
increases were made until 1937, when an increase of 15.3 percent 
brought the number of members under effective agreements to abo 
93 percent of that for 1930. 

Examination of the membersbip figures for the individual trades 
indicates that the largest relative gains during the year were reported 
by machine operators (47.0 percent), bindery women (33.1 percent 
and platen pressmen (31.9 percent), in the book and job section 
Machine operators also showed the greatest relative increase (1: 
percent) among newspaper trades. 


OPPPCOOE 
WAGES OF INDIAN SEAMEN 


THE MONTHLY wages of boatswains or skippers on East Indian 
Peninsula and Oriental Lines ranged from 55 to 80 rupees,’ of firs‘ 
officers from 40 to 51 rupees, and of sailors from 22 to 32 rupees, 
according to a report? by the International Transport Workers’ Fed 
eration and the International Mercantile Officers’ Association, from 
which the following data are taken: 


Monthly Wages of Indian Seamen August 1937 


{Average exchange rate of rupee, first half of 1937=37.1 cents] 

















Peninsula and Ori- | City Hall, An 
ental Lines and other line 
Occupation = we 
Coasting | Home | Coasting; Ho! 
Deck: Rs. Rs. Rs I 
Geseme (boatewsin ot skinnet) su. .- < ..2.cncecs seco ec ccees 55 80 55 
Pies aes 1OMNOUE)..... no cannae- ete cketoeaademes 40 51 40 
EE NE SE, APEC ERS SE 22 22-32 18-26 22 
ot aah ema aeanaie ones sooo 11 14 13 
AI PEE ee ee 75 
Engine room: 
RTE OAL AE SE EOL LES IO le FAG LMT LE See 33 
I ints we ales arn tied Sanesiniadeaaenehesiiaaatelll (Secon pemes 25 
Ey A ater ME ecient ah se Va BAS cheek &- ali rile 18 
Saloon: 
ee aa See ee Le Np the ge le 60 55-60 60 7 
SE Se I. 5 ES eS A se seed: 60 7 
OE OE IEEE BT GOT OE 27 25-50 25 
SS 20 30 20 22) 

















1 Average exchange rate of rupee in first half of | and International Mercantile Officers’ Assvciatio! 
Joint press report. Antwerp, Aug 30, 193’. 


1937 = 37.1 cents. 
‘International Transport Workers’ Federation 
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OPERATIONS OF U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
OCTOBER 1937 


OFFICES of the United States Employment Service made 303,286 
placements during the month of October, 210,240 of which were with 
private employers. During the month 291,187 new applicants were 
registered by the offices and on October 31, 4,393,092 persons were 
actively seeking work through the public placement facilities. 

The volume of private placements reported for October represents 
a gain of 21.2 percent above the number reported in October 1936 
and 79.6 percent over the volume for October 1935. Private place- 
ments, however, were 12.3 percent fewer than the number of such 
placements in September. The uncertainty felt in certain lines of 
business activity evidently is reflected in this decline, since in each of 
the preceding 3 years increases were reported from September to Octo- 
ber. Private placements included 133,049 placements of men and 
77,191 placements of women. The placements of men with private 
employers declined only 11.1 percent, whereas the placements of women 
were 14.2 percent lower in October than in the preceding month. 

In addition to the private placements, employment offices made 
90,371 placements in prevailing-wage public employment. This 
includes placements on public works and with regular governmental 
units, Federal, State, or local. Assignments on relief-work projects 
through the employment offices numbered only 2,675 during October. 

Declines in private employment were general throughout the coun- 
try. Every geographical region showed a drop, the greatest being 
reported in the East South Central area in which private placements 
declined 20 percent. Smallest declines were reported for the Moun- 
lam States region with a drop of 4.5 percent. The declines in the 
West North Central and West South Central States were also well 
below the general average. Declines were found in all but eight States. 

The 291,187 new applications registered by the Service during 
October included those of 197,755 men and 93,432 women. As in 
previous years, the number of new applications increased above the 
level reported in September, the gain for men being 4.0 percent and 
for women 5.3 percent. 

At the end of October there were 3,386,570 men and 1,006,522 
women actively seeking work through the offices of the United States 
Employment Service. 
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Activities of the Employment Service for veterans showed {| 
same general trends as for nonveterans, although the relative dec|i,, 
in placements were smaller. 
in the table below. 

Tabulations of the detailed records of placement activities d) 
the month of September have recently been completed, provi, 
information amplifying that published in the last issue of the Mont!y 
Labor Review. These tabulations indicate that 18.5 percent of {he 
239,605 private placements in September were of registrants 20 years 
of age or less, 61.8 percent were of applicants between 21 and 45 years 
of age, and 19.7 percent were of registrants 45 years of age or o 
During September private placements were equal to 69.2 percent o| 
the 346,048 placements of all types made during the month. 

The largest field of activity in which persons were placed during 
September was in building and construction. Private and public 
building and construction activities combined accounted for 30.4 
percent of all placements, both private and public, during the month. 
The second largest field of placement activity was in the domestic 
and personal service and amusement category, which accounted for 
22.5 percent of the placements. Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 
was third with 20 percent of the placements. Manufacturing and 
mining, fourth, absorbed 10.4 percent of the placements. 
mental service took only 0.9 percent of the placements, while work- 
relief projects took 4.2 percent of the total placements for the month 

Jobs in the so-called ‘‘white-collar”’ occupations numbered 8.6 percent 
of all private placements in September. Placements in service occupa- 
tions numbered 32.5 percent of the private placements, while jobs in 
craftsman and production occupations took 16.6 percent of the place- 
ments. Physical-labor jobs numbered 42.3 percent of the private total. 


ic 
\ 


Activities for veterans are summarized 


Govern- 


TABLE 1.—Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, October 193: 




















| Percent of change from 
Activity | Number September | October Octobe 
1937 1936 193 

NER SER EIR Aa. 2 LIEN 291, 187 +4.4 —18.5 —5f 
pO eee re. - 303, 286 —12.4 —24.0 —4¢ 

LP LS 2 ee BAT Pe Se 210, 240 —12.3 +21.2 +79 

FREES a - Se Se ee ae 90, 371 —13.1 —53.4 

SRN a PE RES AN SETS Pkt 2, 675 +7.4 —91.6 
I i a 4, 393, 092 —5.3 — 36.3 











TABLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, October 1937 























Percent of change from— 

Activity Number September | October Octobe 

1937 1936 1935 
Oe PCT EE eT 9, 478 +8.3 —36.7 —67 
Total placements.............- ey epee oe ane * re 16, 816 —10.0 —37.2 —6 
IN Sere eh SS iM. Seely 9, 897 ~—7.5 +15, 3 +38 
Nh PT eet 1 a Ee eee 6, 677 —13.4 — 58.7 —¢ 
I all cc oetddl tt tdcstnialne: aradien sida debi diaiwotttiiinctieada 242 —11.0 —87.9 —98 
PN a eee eee erie 237, 426 —3.1 —37.2 oA 
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TABLE 3.— Operations of United States Employment Service, October 1937 
TOTAL 





Placements | a Active file 


Private Public 

: ss ase siti = a Sos Per- 
Division and State | | ich l Per- ; cent of 
| Total! | | cent of! Reg- | Tem- cent of Num- |change 

Num-| ichange| ular | porary | Num. change| Pe | from 

ber | from | ver} (@ ber | from Sep- 
| Sep- month Sep- tember 

| hn —— less) | 





| Octs3 


tember 


| 


| ——_—_—— J —_____ 


| 
| 





United States---.--.. 303, 236 |210, 240) —12 8%, , 444) 122, , 796) 9, 371 —13. 1)291, 187 -4. 4/4, 393 092; 


New England..-.-.-| 10, 955 334) —17. 5 
Maemée........- 1, 367 3} 6 5.9 ; +4, 
New Hampshire 1, 348 767| —17.2 7 2 569| 4-38. 
Vermont. -.--- 1, 203 y 39.9 : 3: 579| +47. 
Massachusetts..| 2,757} 1,8 9.8 QR, 45 920] —27. 
Rhode Island-. 951 — 23.6 206 236] +15. 
Connecticut....| 3,329) 2,575) —5.6 ‘ 9! 746} —10. 


19, 079 -« 36% 972 
1,171 Be 4 15, 846 
, 379) +34. ¢ 16, 251) 
843} +1. 6, 266 
192 ris. 248, 163] 
2, 256] +32.5| 35. 730) 
| 238 51 45, 716| 


wre tow eS Ore 





Middle Atlantic..._| 40,439) 29,452) —15.8 ,18 , 272) 10.130] —25. 

. ‘ork 23, 729 4 —15.8 7| 10,310) 5,016) —19. 
New Jersey ---- 4, 752 , 26 >. ‘ 2, 039 90} —38. 
Pennsylvania. | 11,958 765 6) 3, 2, 923 6 — 29. 


2. 911, 075, 326| 
274, O89 
166, 504 
634, 733) 


| 

East North Central_| 59, 864 , 837 5.3) 20,770) 25,067) 13,0 —3. 3) 65, 26 5.9| 856, 801) 
Ohio- | 16, 108 722) —24.6) 4,709) 7,013) 3,903) —20. 5, 40; ; 247, 734 
Indiana | 5,092) 4,46 23.5) 2,854) 1, 606 526 37.3) 9,578) +4. 102, 604 
Illinois.........| 22, 719 . k 7, 648) 10,032) 5 ) 4.6) 19, 261) 2. 273, 232) 
Michigan_--_- 8, 253] 6, 37: ; 2,918} 3, 454 20. 9,404; +9.9) 124, 157) 
Wisconsin .-- -- 7, 692 30: 2,641} 2,962 29. 518 3.8, 109, 074! 


D> = D> 








West North Central | 35, 456 , 468 8. 8, 822) 11, 646 , 082} 16.9} 26, 333 ’ 474, 719 
Minnesota. ..- 8, 693) 5, 816 3. 2, 644) 3,175) 2, .9) 5, 74 -11.5) 107,774 
SESS eS OFS .5| 2,262) 3,112) ; 50, 925 
Missouri. _-_-..- 5,484; 3, ’ 1, 756; = 1, 652! 154, 624 
North Dakota__| 2, 606 96: 35. 687) 1, 281) 25, 306 
South Dakota._| 2, 564 { 6 293 416 , 836} 38, 548 
Nebraska.......| 4,386] 1, +13. 652| 948] 2,779! 
Kansas 2, 436 5 " 528) 1, a, $39) 








eR © 











ona 


Oise 


60, 159 











South Atlantic.....| 37,304) 21, 244 . 9, 141) 12, 103) 15, 972) 
Delaware.._....| 1,614] 1,493 ; 253) 1, 240) 118 
Maryland......| 2,863) 1,676 -2. Say 787 187 
District of Co- 

lumbia 2, 265 2, 102 ” 925; 1,177 163 
Virginia_...-- 4,772| 2, 378) : 1,114} 1,264 388 
West Vi irginia.- -| 3, ors) , 955) .6| 1,062 893 706 


| 

460, 538) 
9, 639) 
36, 518] 


ON 
Cm 


26, 357 
48, 716) 
68, 806 
72, 315 
45, 706 
92, 300} 
60, 181) 


or a 


North Carolina} 8, 692 5 437) q 2, 936; 2, 501 255 
South Carolina 4,460} 2, 767 7. 721; 2,046 683 
Georgia.........| 7,626) 3, 436 .6| 1,241) 2,195 190 
Florida a 337| 0 0 0 282 


AISI oO 


accdkLQom 


East South Central_| 17, 010) 7, 297 .O| 3,587) 3,710) 9, 687 
« 3, ‘ 939} 1, 663 22. 837 826) 2,276 
4,064] 2,050) —15.3| 1,369] 681) 2,014 
4,386) 3,396 3. 1,241) 2,155 968 
4, 621 188) +-43. 140 48; 4,429 


358, 987) 
111, 963| 
110, 545) 
66, 192! 
70, 287 


25 2 





bo & OO =1 co 


| 45, 890) 38, 885 ~6. 8, 079) 30,806) 6,941 

3, 168} 2,619 . 3] 876) 1,743 542 

| 3, 861 3h 50. 2 2, 409 630 801 
Oklahoma._....| 4,039 7 ‘ 643} 2,101) 1,291 
tS 34, 822 33; —10. 4,151} 26,332) 4,307 


368, 518 
43, 079 
59, 766 
$7, 152 

178, 521 


a 





aooocremw 


[=7) 


138, 963) 
22, 656) 
11, 766 

3, 720 
45, 378 
27, 484 


Mountain.___....__| 21, 528 . 5,494} 8,048 854 
Montana.._....| 3, 161 +24. 748) 577 831 
Pe 2, 701 | +39. 916) 990 793 
Wyoming... -__-- 1, 456 —7. 272) 394 742 
Colorado 5, 612 —5. 1,316} 2,380 873 
New Mexico....| 2, 780 —43. 413} 1, 915 

2, 184 —8. 771 709 15, 181 

2, 864 30} +24. 704 731 .8 9, 762 

770 —ll1. 354 260 . 6, —25. 3, 016 


34, 840) 26,881) —11.3} 13, 857 7, 902 5. 2| 34, 058 2.3} 291, 268 
Washington._..| 4,664) 2,495) —32. 947 2,115} —31.8) 4,218 14. 4| 50, 704 
Oregon.........| 3,340) 2,040) —22. 742 1, 299 ’ 3, 817 .4| 37,751 
California. - ~=-| 26, 836| 22,346) —6.7| 12,168] 10,178) 4,488| —7. 26, 023} 202, 813 


“1 Ww 


Q 1 
eho OOIm Ww & ~1b9 to OO m © bo 





WCwnwnas 



































! Includes 2,675 security-wage placements made on work-relief projects. 
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TABLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, October 1937—Cont' 
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MEN 
, = — 
| Placements | a | Act 
| Private | Public 
Division and State | =? : Per- | 
| | Per- Reg- | Tem- Per- cent of | 
Total 1 jeentof) vier [porary | cent of Num- jchange} Oct. 31 
\Num- |change| (over | Num- ichange| ber from , 
| ber | from | Lena nth| ber | from 
htember month) jor less) hw tember 
—— -_ {— ae mer — wa - ——— ots —_ 
United States__-..-. 224, o86{138, 0 049) —11, 1| 49, 49,708 83, 286) 89,499) —13. 2/197, 755| _ +4.0) 3, 386, 570 
New England_..-.. 7,690} 3,436) —20.5} 1,812| 1,624 4, 231 =.9 13, 251/ +21. 2| 270, 34| 
“ee | 1,275) 39] —22.0 21 18} 1,236] +4.8 941| —12.8| 13,815 
New Hampshire} 1, 073) 506| —16.5 304 a 559) +38. 7 933) +-46. 2 12, 423) 
Vermont. .-_.-- 951) 373| —51.4 140 578| +47.4 603} —.5 4, 860 
Massachusetts..| 1,876 958; —21. 1 527 | 916| —27.1| 5,883) +29.4| 180, 277 
Rhode Island_.- 482 258| —33.3 154 104, 219) +68) 1,377) +36. 6) 24. 835 
Connecticut....| 2,033} 1,302) +.5 666 636; 723) —10.0) 3,514) +14.9) 33,824 
i 
Middle Atlantic..._| 25,480) 14,829) —18.4| 7,129 7, 700| 9,911} —25.9] 33. 550) +148] 844, 471 
New York......| 14,858| 9,689} —16.3| 3,932] 5,757| 4,894) —19.9] 15.477| +11.2| 211.741| - 
New Jersey.....|  2,091| 1,605} —15.3| 1,056 549 485; —38.8) 5,967) +34.0| 132, 127 
Pennsylvania...| 8,! - 3,535] —24.9; 2,141) 1,394) 4,532) —30.0) 12,106) +11.6} 500, 603) 
East North Central_| 40,085; 26,211) —13. 5} 10,900) 15,311) 12,885) —3.5) 42,224) +4.7| 675,163 
as 10,799; 6,457| —26.2) 2,283) 4,174) 3,863) —21.0) 10,593) -—3.9] 194, 763) 
Indiana__....-- 2,952) 2,337|'—18.9] 1,335} 1,002) 609) —38.5|) 5,825) +.6| 8&3, 778] 
Mlinois.......-- 14,940) 9,945) —11.1) 3,971) 5,974) 4,975) +75.4] 11.816) +12.8| 213, 508) 
Michigan... --- 6, 229] 4,361) +3.6) 2,017) 2,344) 1,788) —20.6| 6,404) +86) 99, 427 
Wisconsin __._- 5, 165) 3,111} —5.2) 1,204) 1,817] 1,700) —30.4) 7,586) +6.2) 8&3, 687 
| | | | 
West North Central} 27,958] 13,069} —8.4] 4, 647) 8, 422| 14, 503} —16.9] 16,941] —4.2) 377,893 
Minnesota---.- 6, 308 3,456] +3.3) 1,427) 2,029) 2,800) —10.8] 3,728] +19.0|) 83,73 
a oe 7,448} 3,551} +1.0] 1,322] 2299] 3.584] —17.5 2,878| —5.7| 39,977 
Missouri... - -- 4,026} 1,956) —12.3 790] 1,166} 2,070) —15.4) 4,709) +.1) 124, 148 
North Dakota..| 2,103) 1,475) —40.5 410| 1,065 628] —12.4| 1,149] —30.3| 19,826 
South Dakota. - 2’ 307| 481| —16.8 166 315 1,817| —24.1 OA —21.9} 31,606 
Nebraska..__.- 3, 808| 1,028) +39.7 286 742| 2,773} —11.4] 2,028} —7.7| 30, 204) 
Kansas_....__.- 1,958) 1, 122 19.3} 246] 876) 831) —35.4| 1,755) —14.6| 48, 398] 
South Atlantic__...| 28,687) 12,734) —11.0) 4,555) 8, 179| 15, 896| —8. 8) 23 470 +1.3} 334,445) 
Delaware... _.- 811} 691} —10.8 126 565| 117| —63. 2! 541| —15. 2| 6, 894) 
Maryland ___- 2, 302| 1,117} +5.0 605 512} 1,185) —20 2| 2, 392! +20. 3| 29, 109 
District of Co 
lumbia_._--- 887| 726} —14.0 244 482) 161| —27.8| 1,224; —8.9} 17,667 
Virginia. -__-__- 3,890' 1,508) +4.3 661 847| 2, 379) 5 7| 2,604) +3.0 33, 768 
West Virginia__| 2,741] 1,027| +8.8 600 427| 1,701) rt 2,404) —20.9) 56, 561! 
North Carolina.| 6,256} 3,026) —12.7| 1,212) 1,814) 3,230) +8.1) 4,897] +6.5| 48,037 
South Carolina.| 3,793} 2,109) —16. 2) 474; 1,635) 1, 675) —23. 1} 1, 896} +23.4]) 32,390 
Georgia. ....- 6, 697) 2, 530| —22.1 633; 1,897' 4,167) —3.0) 6,585} +3.9| 66, 238 
Florida._.....- | 1, 310) 0} Keane 0} 0} 1,281) —24.6) = 927 ~oo 43, 781) 
East South Central.| 14,218) 4,552) —20.9} 2,014) 2,538 9,642) —2. 2) 15, 586 1 4) 274,611 
Kentucky ..---- 2 076} 829) —30.5 353! 476) 2. 247| —7.1! 2,302] —22.3) 89,202 
Tennessee. _..__ 3, 002) 993) —25.1 636) 357| 2,009) +5.9| 3,031) +10.7| 86. 767 
Alabama.._.._-- 3, 550} 2, 571) —17.8 899; 1,672 9581 —1.1| 5,346] +9.5} 49,578 
Mississippi_... - 4,500/ 1501 +48.6] 126 323] 4,428} —3.2) 4.817} —.3] 48,974) 
West South Central_| 34,416) 27,495} —7.4| 4,635) 22,860) 6,859) —18.7) 19,992) —12.4/ 280, 451| 
Arkansas....... 2,378} 1,833} —2.1 431} 1,402 538} —29.5} 903) —19.2| 34,874) 
Louisiana__....| 2,942} 2,132) +88.7) 1,707 425 789; —3.5| 38,363) +7.7| 46,833 
Oklahoma... 2,917} 1,662) +4.2 236) 1,426) 1,252) —36.1) 1,967) —16.0) 69, 8&9) 
, CR 26, 179} 21,868} —12.9) 2,261) 19,607/ 4,280) —12.6) 13,750) —15.3| 128, 855 
Mountain. ......... 18, 613] 10,715} +-7.0| 3,882) 6,833) 7,791) —20.1) 8,787) —.6| 111,084 
Montana.-__-__.. 3,005; 1, 182| +37.8 658 524) 1,820) —10.5 897) +14.3 18, 374 
EG 2,343; 1,553) +57.0 673 880 788) —13.7 933) +12. 0 10, 039 
Wyoming._....| 1, 264 481; —8.0 193 288 740} —49. 0 532) —19.9 2, 784 
Colorado. .__..- 4,733) 2,852) +4-1.3 £18} 2,034) 1,855) —26.8) 2,925) +143 34, 153 
New Mexico....| 2,457} 1, 559| —37.7 270} + 1, 289 895) +22.8 906} —23. 2 22, 909 
Arizona........| 1,617 884} —13.2 499 385 706} +1.4] 1,345) +13.4| 12,404 
 ” CAgaRS 2,550} 1,818)4-116.2 492} 1,326 729| —7.4 706| —13.6 8, 008 
Nevada........- 644 386) —16.6 279 107 258; —57.3 543] —33.9 2, 413 
Pate 27, 839) 20,008; —12.0) 10,189) 9,819] 7,781) —15.4| 23,954) +10.6| 218,418 
Washington. 3,835) 1,679) —39.3 576} 1,103) 2,107) —31.6| 3,163) —18.1} 42,090) 
Oregon.........| 2,887] 1,596) —21.7 435} 1,161} 1,291} —6.0) 2,996] +31.3) 30,033) 
California... __-. a, Se) 16,733| —6.7| 9,178} 7,555} 4,383] —7.7] 17,795) +14.7] 146,295 

















































































































1 Includes 


2,438 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Division and State 


United States... -.-..- 


New England-_-_- 


shee mi 


New Hampshire 


Massachusetts__...... 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic. .....-- on 


New Y 


New Jersey.......-.--- 
Pennsylvania....._-_--. 


EE 
Wiseeiein . ..ccncess-. 


West North Central 
Minnesota.-..---- 
EE go ccnke 
Missouri 
North Dakota. -_. 
South Dakota 


Nebraska.............] 
ee 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland.-. 

District of Columbia... 
Virginia.. 


West Virginia... ea 


North Carolina 
South Carolina... 
Georgia 

ES, cise a0 cue a 


East South Central 
Kentucky 


Alabama.........- 

Mississippi. -.-....... 

West South Central 
Arkansas 


RTE 


Mountain “ 
ae 
IRL, eg 
Wyoming 
Colorado. - 

New Mexico 


Nevada.._. 


eee : 


Washington-__....._-- 
ER Pea 


California 








Placements 


New applica- 
tions 


Active file 





78, 300) 


- 


HRN PNA os 


934 
2, 436 
667 
929 


27 


, 792 
863 
, 062 
836 
31 


, 474) 


790 
919 
, 122 
, 643 


, 915 
156 
358 
192 
879 
323 
567 
314 
126 


7, 001 
829 
453 

5, 719 


Private 














Per- 
f R 


cent 0 
change 
from 
Sep- 


77, 191 


egu- 
lar 


(over 


Tem- 
porary 
(1 


month 


tember month) ants 8 or less) 


—14 2| 37, 681) 39, 510 








—14. a 
+3. 5 
—18.4 
—7,0 
—18.3 
—16.6 
—11. 2| 


—12. 9} 
—15.2 
—7.7 


—10.4 


—17.6 
—22. 5 
— 28.0 
—10,1 
— 22.6 


312 
124 


6, 873 , 
816) —14.0 
444, —25.9 

5,613) —6.7 








1, 702| 
68 
172 
133 





1, 496 
21 

89 
118 
414 
195 
659 


1, 145 


3, 224 
1, 146 
883 
486 
216 
101 


675 
6, 725 


1, 215 
53 


110 
106 
346 
159 
292 
100 

49 


3, 205 
445 
137 

2, 623 





Per- 
cent of 
change 

from 

Sep- 
tember 


Per- 
cent of 
change 

from 

Sept. 




















444 
356 


223 


10, 104 
1, 055 —1. 

821 +7. 

8,228} 4-20. 








1, 006, §22 


97, 938 
2, 031 
3, 828 
1, 406 

67, 886 

10, 895 

11, 892 


230, 855 
62, 348 
34, 377 

134, 130 


181, 638 
52, 971 
18, 826 
59, 724 
2A, 730 
25, 387 


96, 826 
24, 040 
10, 948 
30, 476 
5, 480 
6, 942 
7,179 


11, 761 


126, 093 
2, 745 
, 409 
§, 690 
, 948 
2, 245 
, 278 
3, 316 
}, 062 
3, 400 


4,376 
22, 671 
778 
614 
313 


3, 067 


wNenoxzoe ec 


— 


wo oo 








1 Includes 872 public placements and 237 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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VETERANS 

Placements N say popes Active 

Private Public | 

Division and State ei os 

Per- Per- cent ol | 
Total! cent of Bee. — cent of — .~¥ Oct. 31 
Num- |change (o » -_ ¥) Num- change . 8 ™ 
ber | from a month} ber | from ep- 
Se h) <— Sep- tember 
tem ber|™2onth) jor less) tember 

United States....-- 16,816} 9,897; —7.5| 3,334] 6,563) 6,677) —13.4|) 9,478) +83 _ 237, 426| 
New England. .--.-- 597 270; —14.6 135 135 317; —0.6 830; +9.9 23, 697 
Sg 108 6}+-200. 0 5 1 102} +8.5 40; —38.5 1, 107 
New Hampshire 51 24) —53.8 10 14 27| —27.0 33) +-17.9 1, 024 
Vermont. .....- 41 23} —14.8 10 13 18} +28. 6 19} +5.6 259 
Massachusetts__ 164 82) —10.9 45 7 82) —14.6 530) +-16. 7 17, 089 

Rhode Island--- 4] 22) —35.3 11 11 16}+-100. 0 64) +-39. 1 1, 58 

Connecticut. -- 192 113) +3.7 54 59 72) +2.9 144 0 2, 63 
Middle Atlantic._..| 1,758 77| —18.7 374 603 738} —15.2] 1,245 +i 8 55. 197 
New York.....- 968 618} —15.0 172 446 334) —12.1 362 5.7 14, 034 
New Jersey-.--- 140 96} —23.8 59 37 44, ~—13.7 287 43 34. 1 10, 169 
Pennsylvania... 650 263) —24. 4 143 120 360} —18. 0 596) +15. 5) 30, 9 
East North Central.| 3,223} 2,158) —9.6 656; 1,502; 1,014) —14.4) 2,038] +8. 48, 525] 

EE CR 959 604) —16.3 176 428 352} —20.5 465| —5.5 13, 635 
Indiana--_..._-.- 229 184 —9.8 79 105 44| —45.7 320} +-15.9 6, 478 
Ilinois........- 1, 183 838} —8.2 206 632 344) +18. 6 71] +17. 0 15, 721 
Michigan..._.-- 398 78; —5.4 110 168 109} —22.1 282) 0 6, 898) 
Wisconsin_-.-_--- « 454 254 —.4 85 169 165} —28.6 400) +15. 6 5, 793! 
West North Cen- 

eee 2,493; 1,200!) —7.8 337 863} 1,193) —14.6 947} —2.1 29, 34¢ 
Minnesota. -.- 559 276; +41.1 99 177 276) +11.3 210} +16.0 7, 277) 
aa 903} 490) +3.6 125} 365 321] —18.3 176] —6.9| 3,300! 
Missouri- ---..-- 350} 157} —16. 0 4 109 193} +6.6 295} —6.3 9, 381 
North Dakota_- 04 60} —32.6 23 37 34) —35.8 43} —4.4 1, 180 
South Dakota-- 177 40} —32.2 10 30 137} —29.0 24] —22.6 2, 162 
Nebraska_....-- 220 57| +5.6 12 45 162} —26.0} 105] —11.8] 2 236 
Kansas_.......-. 190 120| —27.7 20 100 70| —36. 4 94) +8.0 3, 760) 
South Atlantic. -_-__- 1, 746 855; —10. 1 285 570 887; —9.9 771| —2.3 21, 112! 
Delaware._____- 49 38 0 8 30 11] —62.1 12} —20.0 403} 
Maryland.____- 180 91; —11.7 50 41 89; -—8.2 101} —4.7 2, 32¢ 
District of Co- 
lumbia....... 124 83} —23. 1 14 69 41| —22.6 1044; —1.9 1, 995) 
Virginia....__- 256 109; —11.4 40 69 147} +5.0 101; —20.5 1, 704! 
West Virginia..| 257 80| —9.1 47 33} 176] +7.3 67; —23.9| 3, 185] 
North Carolina-| 311; 164) —6.8 73 91} 147) +5.8) 146] +20.2) 2, 410) 
South Carolina. 166 106) —16.5 26 80 60| —27.7 53) +6.0 1, 686) 
Ceenweie.......... 340 184 —2.1 27 157 156; —14.3 144, +5.9 3, 151 
Florida........ 63 | ie 0 o| 60} —38.8] 43] —10.4] 4, 251| 
East South Central. 857 327; —18.7 118 209 526; -—2.4 466) +2.9 14, 4 072 
Kentucky~-_.._- 297 81| —22.9 33 48 216) +24. 1 116} —19.4 4, 746 
Tennessee_____. 201 62} —20.5 27 35 139 +.7 147} +-13.1 4 855 5} 
Alabama.._.... 255 181} —13.4 56 125 | —19.3 119} +7.2 2, 733 
Mississippi_..-- 104 3} —70.0 2 ] 100} —28.1 84) +23.5 1, 728) 
West South Central 1,957| 1,374 +.9 285; 1,089 §78| —13.3 677| +6.8 15, 833 
Arkansas__....- 161 132} +-41.9 35 97 29; —14.7 65) +27.5 1, 945 
Louisiana... ._- 184 111) +37.0 73 38 72] +9.1 124, —1.6 3, 211 
Oklahoma..._.- 252 166} +6.4 21 145 86) —44.2 96; +1.1 3, 955 
i 1, 360 965} —6.5 156 809 391} —5.3 392} +8.3 6, 722 
Mountain...__..._- 1, 248 626} +19. 2 252 374 602| —27.4 501} +4.4 7, 761 
Montana...___- 229 88} +11.4 64 24 139} —12.6 43} +10.3 997 
“a 179 }11| +70.8 39 7 66| —32.7 7l; +9.2 751 
Wyoming...__- 95 21| —34.4 & 13 71) —24.5 34) —2.9 218 
Colorado. ...... 258 126} —11.3 40 86 128} —42.6 152) +14.3 2, 502 
New Mexico.. 124 61] +-10.9 15 46 63 —3.1 41] +32.3 1, 561 
eae 139 87| +29.9 40 47 45) ~15.1 95] +14.5 918 
| Sania 167 94/-+-100. 0 20 74 71] —12.3 35} —5.4 641 
Nevada..-.....- 57 38 0 26 12 19; —66.1 30} —47.4 173 

, ee 2,937; 2,110} —6.3 892; 1,218 822) —10.6} 2,003} +19.7| 21,893 
Washington-__- 347 172| —28.6 57 115 170} —19.4 169} +4.3 3, 758 
a 344 185} —4.1 26 159 159} +12.0 226) +-26. 3 3, 231 
California... ._.. 2,246) 1,753) 3.6 809 944 493} —12.9) 1,608) +20.7 14, 904 














{)} 





1 Includes 242 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR OCTOBER 1937 


EMPLOYMENT in manufacturing and the 16 nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries surveyed monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics was lower 
by 78,000 in October than in September, but weekly pay rolls were 
larger by $3,700,000. The gain in pay rolls was partially due to the 
fact that they had been reduced in September because of shut-downs 
for Labor Day and other holidays. More than 40 percent of the 
pay-roll increase was in the anthracite and bituminous-coal mining 
industries. 

The employment level for these industries in October 1937 was 
637,000 higher than in the same month of 1936, while the weekly pay- 
roll level was $42,800,000 higher. 

“mployment on class I railroads fell over the month interval, ac- 
cording to a preliminary tabulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The October tabulation showed 1,103,576 employees, 
exclusive of executives, officials, and staff assistants, a decrease of 
17,084 since September. 

Employment in the judicial and legislative services of the Federal 
Government was greater in October than in September. There were 
small decreases in employment on the other hand, in the executive 
and military services. Employment reports on construction programs 
financed in whole or in part from Federal funds showed increases 
on projects financed from regular Federal appropriations and by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; there were fewer employees on 
construction projects financed by the Public Works Administration 
and Federal projects under The Works Program. The number of 
workers employed on projects operated by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration and on work projects under the National Youth Adminis- 
tration decreased. A marked increase in employment on Student 
Aid resulted from the beginning of a new school year. Employment 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps increased, due to the beginning 
of a new enlistment period. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Employment gains from September to October in coal mining and 
wholesale and retail trade, coupled with an employment increase in © 
year-round hotels, were not sufficient to offset the declines in the 
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manufacturing industries and the remaining 11 nonmanufacty 
industries surveyed. 

The manufacturing industries reduced the number of wage earners 
on their pay rolls by 1.6 percent, or 137,000. Weekly wage disburs, 
ments increased less than 0.1 percent, or $100,000. During the 18-y, 
period, 1919 to 1936 inclusive, for which data are available, gains jp 
factory employment occurred in October in 9 years aad in factory 
rolls in 11 years. 

The factory employment index for October stood at 100.5, compare, 
with 100 in the base period 1923-25, and with 96.7 in October 19:35. 
while the factory pay-roll index stood at 100.1 compared with 100 jn 
the base period and 89.0 in October of last year. Translated in 
actual totals, employment in manufacturing industries showed 
increase of 317,000 workers over October 1936 and weekly wages a ¢xi 
of $22,600,000. 

Of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed, 31 showed gains in 
employment over the month interval and 42 showed increases in pay 
rolls. The employment increases were, in most instances, of a sea- 
sonal character. Beet-sugar firms reported an employment increase 
of 176.3 percent due to peak-season activity, and the automobi 
industry showed gains of 19.0 percent in employment and 31.0 percent 
in pay rolls due to a resumption of operations incident to the produc- 
tion of new models. Among other industries reporting large employ- 
ment increases which reflected seasonal activity were confectionery: 
wirework ; men’s furnishings ; cottonseed—oil, cake, meal; jewelry; and 
slaughtering and meat packing. Smaller gains of a seasonal nature 
were shown in lighting equipment, cane-sugar refining, pottery, 
hardware, rubber goods, paper boxes, and newspapers, while contra- 
seasonal increases of 2.3 percent and 1.2 percent, respectively, were 
shown in agricultural implements and baking. 

Employment decreases of 20.1 percent in aluminum manufactures 
and 10.8 percent in carpet and rug mills were due largely to labor 
troubles. 

Among the industries in which seasonal factors contributed to 
declines in employment were canning and preserving; ice cream; tin 
cans and tinware; beverages; millinery; butter; silk and rayon goods; 
men’s clothing; brick, tile, and terra cotta; boots and shoes; millwork; 
and petroleum refining. Among industries showing contra-seasona! 
declines were steam and hot-water heating apparatus, cotton goods, 
stoves, radios and phonographs, leather, furniture, foundries and 
machine shops, and women’s clothing. Other industries which had 
fewer employees in October than in September were blast furnaces, 
steel works, and rolling mills; woolen and worsted goods; steam rail- 
road repair shops; electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies; paper 
and pulp; cement; and fertilizers. 
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Substantial gains in employment in department, variety, and gen- 
eral merchandising stores and mail-order houses combined with 
seasonal expansion in apparel, furniture, wood, coal, and ice, and a 
number of other lines of retail trade resulted in an estimated increase 
of 54,000 retail trade workers over the month interval. This increase 
was smaller than the average increase in retail-trade employment in 
October over the preceding 5-year period (76,000). Likewise, the 
increase in wholesale trade of approximately 16,000 workers and the 
vain Of 4,000 workers in anthracite mining were below the average 
rains (18,600 and 7,100, respectively) for October during the preceding 
5 years. ‘The increase of 11,000 workers in bituminous-coal mining 
in October, on the other hand, was well above the average October 
vain in the 5 preceding years (1,800), and the increase of 3,200 in 
employment in year-round hotels also compared favorably with the 
preceding 5-year averages. 

Among the nonmanufacturing industries reporting declines were 
private building construction (3.3 percent) and laundries (4.0 per- 
cent). The decrease in the private building-construction industry 
was contra-seasonal, gains having been shown from September to 
October in 4 of the 5 preceding years for which data are available. 
The employment decline in laundries was seasonal as were the declines 
of 1.6 percent in dyeing and cleaning and 2.6 percent in quarrying and 
nonmetallic mining. The decline of 1.4 percent in metalliferous mines 
marked the first recession in this industry since November 1936, the 
decrease of 0.9 percent in crude-petroleum producing followed a series 
of gains which had begun in January of the current year, and the de- 
crease of 0.2 percent in the telephone and telegraph industry marked 
the first decline in 10 months. 

According to a preliminary tabulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, class I railroads employed 1,103,576 workers, exclusive of 
executives, officials, and staff assistants, in October. This total was 
1.5 percent or 17,084 lower than the number employed in September. 
Payroll figures for October were not available when this report was 
prepared. For September, the wage disbursements were $163,645,431, 
and for August they amounted to $169,379,107, a decrease of 3.4 per- 
cent over the month interval. 

Hours and earnings—The average number of hours worked per 
week in October by factory wage earners was 37.6, according to 
reports covering full- and part-time workers combined. This average 
was 0.6 percent above the September average. Average hourly 
earnings climbed 1.2 percent to 66.6 cents and average weekly earnings 
advanced 1.5 percent to $25.39. 

Nine of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour data 
are available, showed more hours worked per week in October than in 
September and 9 reported higher hourly rates. Of the 16 nonmanu- 
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facturing industries covered, 13 showed increases in average \, 
earnings. 

Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll 
and average weekly earnings in October 1937 for all manufact ring 
industries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, 
for class I railroads, with percentage changes over the month 
year intervals except in the few industries for which data ar 
available. 


Taste 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing [ndusiri 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, October 1937 


{Preliminary figures] 



































| Employment Pay roll Average v 
@earnir 
Percentage | | Percentage | | Peres 
Industry change from terme ange from A ver- |Cchal 
| ae ee Index age in 
| October | October | | Octo- 
1937 Sep- | Octo- 1937 | Sep- | Oc to-| ber | Sep 
tember; ber | tember; ber 1937 \itembe 
1937 | 1936 | | 1937 | 1936 | | 1937 
— | —| | — 
(1923-26 | | (1923-25 | | 
All manufacturing industries | =/00) | 100) 
Re ee 100. 5 | —1.6 | +3.9 100. 4 (*) |+12.5 |$25.39 
Class I steam railroads ?...__.- 62.5 | —1.4|] +.6 (3) (°) 7) | © 
(1929= | (1929= | 
Coal mining: 100) | 100) | 
SERS PRE e 1. 0 | +5.7 | +2.2 51.0 |+62.3 | +5.2 29. 14 |+53.4 
Bituminous-_--__.-- mS 82.9 | +3.0 | +2.3 | 86.0 |+10.7 | +8.6 | 26.25 7.5 
Metalliferous mining..___- 32.9 | —1.4 |4+-29. 2 | 81.7 | —.7 |+52.1 | 31. 26 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | 
mining.......................| 53.3] —-26|—24| 49.3 | —1.6 | +6.8 | 23.70 | +1.0 
Crude petroleum producing _- wl 77.5| —.9| +5.2 | 69.9 | —1.8 |+17.4 | 33.64 | 9 
Public utilities: | | | 
Telephone and telegraph-__| 79.9 —.2) +8.2 | 94.3 | +2.2 |+13.5 | 31.44 | +2 
Electric light and power | 
and manufactured gas-.- 98.5; —.1 | +4.8 | 105.3 | +1.2 |+13.5 | 34.23 | +1.4 
Electric-railroad and motor- 
bus operation and main- | 
Sree eee 73. 4 —.4; +.4 71.4 —.3 | +5.4 | 31.93 | +.1 
Trade: 
Cn 94.0 | +1.0 +5. 6 79.3 | +1.4 |+11.0 | 30.45 +.4 
TE 92.1 | +1.5 | +3.8 75.9 2.0 j-+11.1 | 21.96 | +. 
General merchandising.| 108.1] +4.2|/ +40) 96.2] +41 |+10.3| 18.95) —.2| + 
Other than general mer 
chandising.......... 87.9 | +.7 | +3.8 71.7 | +1.4 |411.4 | 24.89) +.7 
Hotels (year-round) ¢........_- 89.2 | +1.2 |) +4.4 77.7 | +2.1 [411.7 |) 15.11] +4 
I 89.9 | —4.0 | +2.7 | 81.5 | —3.5 | +8.2 | 16.96 | +.6 | 
Dyeing and cleaning.........-- 85.3 | —1.6 —1.4 | 71.4 | —2.0 | +7.1 | 20.78 | —.3 
EES roe (3) —2.9 | —4.0 | (*) —3.2 | —1.0 | 38. 52 .4 
ln cee aes (3) —.1/ 416] ©) +.3 | +5.2 | 38.45] +.4 
Building construction...._....- (3) —3.3 | +.4{ () —8.0 |+13.9 | 31. 22 +. 4 
* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 3 Not available. Ae 
! Revised indexes; adjusted to 1933 Census of ‘Cash payments only; the additional valu 
Manufactures. board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
2 Preliminary; source, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Public Employment 


Employment on construction projects financed from Public Works 
Administration funds has been decreasing since May 1937. The 
October figure of 150,000 marked the low point of any of the preceding 
months of 1937. This was a decrease of 17,000 compared with 
September. Decreases occurred in the number of workers employed 
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on Federal and non-Federal projects financed from funds provided by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and on projects financed from 
funds provided by the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 
1935 and 1936. Pay-roll disbursements totaling $12,903,000 were 
$1,406,000 less than in September. 

The level of employment on construction projects financed from 
regular Federal appropriations was higher than in any of the preceding 
12 months. Employment during October reached a peak of 218,000. 
Compared with September this was an increase of 12,000. Gains in 
employment were reported for the following types of projects: Build- 
ing construction, electrification, forestry, naval vessels, reclamation, 
river, harbor, and flood control, and streets and roads. The number 
of workers employed on heavy engineering, public roads, water and 
sewerage, and miscellaneous projects was somewhat lower in October 
than in the preceding month. Although there was an increase in the 
total number of workers employed on all types of projects, fewer hours 
were worked. Pay-roll disbursements totaling $20,911,000 were 
$756,000 less than in September. 

There was a moderate increase in employment on projects financed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Approximately 4,000 
workers were employed on the program. Increases in employment 
occurred on building construction and water and sewerage projects. 
Employment on miscellaneous projects decreased. Pay rolls for the 
month totalea $558,000. 

The number of wage earners on projects financed by The Works 
Program during October was 2,063,000, an increase of 176,000 com- 
pared with September. The marked increase in employment on 
Student Aid at the beginning of the school year more than offset the 
decreases in employment on other projects of The Works Program. 
Of the total number employed in October, 193,000 were working on 
Federal projects under The Works Program, 1,527,000 on projects 
operated by the Works Progress Administration, and 343,000 on 
work projects of the National Youth Administration and Student 
Aid. Pay-roll disbursements for all projects totaled $96,483,000. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government increases were 
reported in the judicial and legislative services. Decreases occurred 
in the executive and military services. Of the 828,000 employees in 
the executive service in October, 111,000 were working in the District 
of Columbia and 717,000 outside the District. Approximately 91.8 
percent of the total number of employees in the executive service were 
paid from regular appropriations and 8.2 percent from emergency 
funds. Among the departments reporting decreases were the War 
Department and the Works Progress Administration. 

October marked the beginning of a new enlistment period for the . 
Civilian Conservation Corps. During this month 363,000 workers 

27844-3716 
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were employed, an increase of 74,000 compared with the preced jo 
month. Sharp increases in the number of enrolled personnel 4) 
supervisory and technical employees more than offset small decres<o< 
in the number of reserve officers, nurses, and educational advisers 
Pay-roll disbursements for all workers totaling $15,623,000 wore 
$672,000 greater than in September. 

More than 187,000 employees were working on road proj 
financed wholly from State funds. This was a decrease of 6. 
compared with September. A decrease in employment was shown {0 
maintenance work, while a small increase occurred on new const) 
tion. Of the total number employed 85.4 percent were engage: 
maintenance work and 14.6 percent on new road construction. 
both types of work pay-roll disbursements amounted to $12,135, 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics 
September and October is given in table 2. 


TaBLeE 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, October 1937 


{Preliminary figures] 
































j Employment ip Pay rolls r 
ercent-| er 
Class - ame P). _10e encaeemeneens | —— 
| October September) change October September | ‘ 
sciciiaienattaadinecanica tals aieetaipeatanidemainiaitiameasiinintl = | aol = \ sntdetanaiibemdiatianes 
Federal services: 
A ee ee 827, 701 3 836, 593 —1.1 | $122, 944, 783 |2$125, 926, 964 | 
a a a dca 1,975 1, 908 +3. 5 501, 589 504, 220 | 
Legislative_......- Sear, oe se 5, 347 5, 273 +1.4 1, 229, 405 1, 215, 658 
Op a eae 322, 763 323, 292 | —.2 25, 207, 388 25, 284, 004 
Construction projects: | 
Financed by P. W. A.4_.._--- 149, 564 166, 958 —10.4 12,903,311 | 14,309, 249 
Financed by R. F. C.§.._._._- 4, 261 3 4, 056 +65.1 558, 419 3 541, 264 
Financed by regular Federal 
appropriations... __- sia 218, 347 206,663 | +5.7 20, 911, 266 21, 667, 700 | 
Federal projects under The Works 
fa ES a ." 192, 631 193, 114 | —.3 11, 452, 256 11, 500, 978 | 
Projects operated by W. P. A_.._-| 1, 527,604 | 1,536,029/ —.5 81, 486, 784 81, 250, 907 
National Youth Administration: 
ENED .. ccannocesacence 121,599 | 3% 127,219 —4,4 2, 117, 482 3 2, 192, 605 
SAP Tae 221, 507 3 30, 879 | +617.3 1, 426, 782 3 139, 188 +92 
Civilian Conservation Corps-.---. 363, 256 289, 167 +-25. 6 15, 622, 911 | 314, 950, 554 | 








1Includes data on projects financed wholly or | data are not shown under The Works Prog: 
partially from Federal funds. Includes 101,864 wage earners and $8,252,933 pay : 

? Includes 114,937 employees and pay-roll disburse- | for October; 114,803 wage earners and $9,309, 15 
ments of $14,015,938 for October; 109,618 employees | rollfor ewer oe. P. W. A. projects fina 
and pay-roll disbursements of $13,709,037 for Sep- | from E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds. 
tember; covering force-account and po aie nel and 5 Includes 78 employees and pay-roll disbursem 
technical employees shown under other classifica- | of $6,206 for October, and 133 employees and pa) 
tions. disbursements of $13,553 for September, on pro}: 

3 Revised. financed by the R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 

4 Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from 
E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds areincluded. These 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, SEPTEMBER 1937 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published « 
a separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This give: 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
employment for the current month for industrial and business estab 
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jishments and for various forms of public employment. This pam- 
phlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for the 
month of September, insofar as industrial and business employment 
is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls in industrial and 
business industries are available for the following groups: 89 manu- 
facturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
private building construction; and class I steam railroads. The re- 
ports for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and in virtually all industries the samples are large enough 
to be entirely representative. The figures on class I steam railroads 
are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings 


The indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked per 
week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries in September 1937 are 
shown in table 1. Percentage changes from August 1937 and Septem- 
ber 1936 are also given. 

Average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are computed by 
dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments 
by the total number of full and part-time employees reported. As all 
reporting establishments do not supply man-hour data, average hours 
worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based 
on data supplied by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size 
and composition of the reporting sample varies slightly from month 
to month and therefore the average hours per week, average hourly 
earnings, and average weekly earnings shown in the two following 
tables are not strictly comparable from month tomonth. Thesample, 
however, is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances 
to indicate the general movements of earnings and hours over the 
period shown. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1936 t, 
September 1937 



















Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in tables 2 and 2 
for all manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nop. 
durable-goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for 13 nop. 
manufacturing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail trad, 
months from January 1936 to September 1937, inclusive. The age- 
companying chart indicates the trend of factory employment and | 
rolls from January 1919 to September 1937. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 manv- 
facturing industries and cover wage earners only. The base used in 


MLV 





computing these indexes is the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 100. In 
September 1937 reports were received from 25,289 manufacturing 


establishments employing over 5,000,000 workers, whose week|\ 
earnings were more than $125,000,000. The employment reports 
received from these establishments cover more than 55 percent of th 
total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country and 
more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 89 industries included 
in the monthly survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups ' 


[Adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures—3-year average 1923-25= 100 





Manufacturing 












































Total Durable goods 2 Nondurable good 
Month , 
Employ- “ Employ- — 4 Employ- 7” 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay 
1936 | 1937 1936 1937 1936 | 1937 | 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 
/ See 86. 8 96.5 | 73.8 90.7 | 78.7 | 90.4 | 66.9 86. 6 95.4 | 103.0 | 82.5 
PS 86.9 | 99.0 | 73.7 95.8 | 78.6 | 93.2 | 66.6 | 92.5] 95.8 | 105.2 | 82.7 
_ ae eae 87.9 | 101.1 | 77.6 | 101.1 | 80.2 | 96.4 | 71.8 | 100.0 | 96.1 |. 106.1 | 84.9 
SP ae a 89. 1 102.1 | 79.3 | 104.9 | 82.3 | 98.6 | 76.0.) 106.4 96.3 | 105.9 | 83.5 
Se 89.8 | 102.3 | 80.8 | 105.2] 84.0 | 99.9 | 78.5 | 107.5 | 96.0 | 104.8 | 83.8 | 
(Se SP 90.1 | 101.1 | 81.1 | 102.9 | 84.7 | 98.8 | 79.0 | 104.6 95.9 | 103.5 | 83.9 8 
i OD 91.2 | 101.4 | 80.2 | 100.4 } 84.6 | 98.9 | 75.9 | 100.7 98.2 | 104.1 | 85.6 
FS aaa ee 93.5 | 102.3 | 83.5 | 103.8 | 84.7 | 98.1 | 77.0 |4104.0 | 102.8 (4106.9 91.8 jl 
September_........-- 95.5 | 102.1 | 83.6 | 100.1 | 85.7 | 97.3 | 77.2 | 99.4 | 105.9 | 107.3 | 91.6 | 100.9 
a ae fe _ 9 0 See hy ere > i aoe Cts ree 93. 7 
PROVGRDOR .o.--ccccee i, as yw SS: ED Tcdindine fy eae  & 3 Sloe 92.9 
pp eas | 2 eee > 5 are  =£ fa we 9 eon 8 eee 97.5 
Average.......] 91.9 |..-...- 4 he eae 78.0 | 1 ees 99.5 j......- 87.9 


























1 Comparable indexes for earlier years will be 
found in the April 1937 issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. ; 

1 Includes the following groups of manufacturing 
industries: Iron and steel; machinery; transporta- 
tion equipment; railroad repair shops; nonferrous 
metals; lumber and allied products; and stone, clay, 
and glass products. 





$ Includes the following groups of manufacturing 
industries: Textiles and their products, leather and 
its manufactures, food and kindred produc! 
tobacco manufactures, paper and printing, chem- 
cals and allied products, products of petroleum anc 
coal, rubber products, and a number of misce!- 
laneous industries not included in other groups 

4 Revised. 
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The indexes of nonmanufacturing industries are also computed from 
data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is the 12- 
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month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, dyeing 
and cleaning, and building construction cover wage earners only, but 
the figures for publig utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, and insurance 
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relate to all employees, including executives. For crude-petro! 





producing they cover wage earners and clerical field force. 


Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industri 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pa 


for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


TaBLE 3.— Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufactu: 


Industries, January 1936 to September 1937! 


{12-month average 1929= 100] 













































































Anthracite mining Bituminous coal | Metalliferous mining Prring ' 
— " tail re ~~ - _ eee 
Month Employ- | ? , | Employ- | p.. _| Employ- | pp... . | Employ- ' 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment | Pay rolls ment 
| | 
— wer ” . 
| | | 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937] 1936 1937 | sas wed 1936 | 1937 | 19 
ne a a oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
| ey Pe 
Jamuery........ 59.1) 54.1) 54.4) 42.7] 79.8] 84.6) 70.6) 79.9] 54.2) 66.8) 41.7] 58.4] 39.4) 45.7) 2: 
February... __- 61.2) 52.7| 76.7) 41.0} 80.2) 84.8) 78.4) 82.4] 55.5] 69.6] 42.8) 63.4] 36.9) 46.7) 23 
March......... 52. 5| 48.9] 42.6) 37.8] 80.4) 85.9). 70.2) 88.4] 55.9) 73. 1| 45.1) 70.6} 42.2) 49.1) 30 
April..........| 49.8} 54.0] 28.6] 63.9] 77.5) 72.6) 62.6| 54.4) 57.5) 76.2) 45.5) 76.9] 48.4) 53.1) 3¢ 
_ sso 54.9) 51.0) 56.3) 44.4] 76.2) 77.8) 62.2) 67.8] 60.8) 78.5) 47.7| 79.8] 52.0) 54.9) 42 
SS 51.2} 51.1) 42.0) 50.9] 75.7) 77.9 61.5 71. 2] 61.9) 79. 5} 48. ; 77.7) 53.5) 55.4) 44 
| | | 
ae 48.4) 45.0) 37.2) 35.2] 75. 5 75.8| 62.6] 66.4] 61.3| 82.0| 46.1] 77.8] 54.4) 55.5) 43 
August_._______- 41.1) 41.2 31. 4| 27. 2) 76.9) 78.8) 65.4) 73.8] 61.6) 83.4) 48.2) 83.0] 55.3) 54.9) 46 
September. .. .. 47. 6| 48.2) 34.9) 31.5] 78.2) 80.5! 71.0) 77.7] 63.1) 84.1| 50.0) 82.2] 54.9) 54.7) 44 
Yotober........ 49. 9}..... 48. 5|..... 5 ae | 79. 2].....] 64. 2)..... f 3 == 54. 6). .... 46 
November... _- ee 40 3 atest 82.81... 80. 7|.....] 62.9).....| 54. 6]_.... 52. 6).....| 43 
December......} 54.8} ..._- 55. 4)... 2 83. 9}... .. 85. 0}..... 64. 4)... .. | 67. 7)|..... 49 4)... | 39.4 
Average..| 51. 8!___.- 45. 7) ..... 79.0|.....| 70 8].....| 60.3].....| 48. 4]..... 49.5}.....| 38 
| } | | | | 
oe a . Electric-railr 
| Crude-petroleum Telephone and tele- —— on motorbu 
producing graph ane pat . tion and 
factured gas nance § 
Month | aa ro. 
| Employ- 4 .| Employ- | p.., , | Employ- | p.. , | Employ- | p. 
| ment | Fay rolls} “ment | Pay rolls} “ment | Pay rolls | “ment | Pa 
| oe = 
| 1936 1937 | 1936 | 1937] 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 } 1936 | 1937 | 193 
| | | | 
——$—$ | ———— i | ee | ws —— | —— | —— | ——__ | |— 
January........| 71.1] 72.7| 55. 7/961. 2] 70.1) 74.4 75.0} 83.6} 86.1) 92.1) 84.8) 92.3] 70.7) 72.5) 65.0 
February... -_- 70. 8} 73. 5| 55. 7|764. 1) 69.9) 74.8) 76.2) 82.2] 86. 1/292. 2) 84. 7/293. 6) 71.7) 72.5) 68 
March......... 70.9} 74.2) 56.0)263. 9} 70.2) 75.4) 77.2) 87.2] 86. 8)292. 4) 85. 9/294. 8] 71.2) 72.6) 67.8 
=e 71. 3} 75. 8| 57. 1|267. 7] 70.8) 76.6) 76.0) 86.3] 88. 0/293. 1) 86. 2/295. 5] 71.3) 72.9) 65.9 
i inonichenes 72.7| 76.7) 58.068. 2) 71.6) 77.7) 78.5) 89. 5} 89.0)294.6) 87.0)297. 9} 71.5) 73.3) 66.1 
oe 73. 7|2 78. 5| 58. 9/270. 4] 72.1) 78.5) 77.4) 88.6 90. 4/296. 3 8S Nees 71.7) Katy 66.8 
July............| 75. 4/278. 5| 60. 4|?70. 5] 73.1) 79.7| 79.9) 92.1] 91. 7/297. 5] 89. 8)7102.2 72. 4) 73.4) 66 
JS =a 75. 0|279. 3} 59. 7|270. 8] 73. 5) 79.8, 81.2) 92.1] 93. 1/298. 3) 89. 8|2102.6] 72.4) 73.4) 66 
September. ___. 74. 5| 78.3} 60.4) 71.2] 73.7| 80.1) 78.8) 93.1] 93.5) 98.5) 91. 4/103. 8] 72.8) 73.7| 66 
October........ 5 wee 59. 6] ..... oe a 94. 0)... ”. oe | iam | 67.7 
November..... 73.2)... 60. 1|----- 7 7)-.... 81.6|_.-_- 93. 5|.....| 91.8)... 73.0|-.-.-| 69.7 
December... .. 72. 4|..... Bb Messed 73. 6) ..... 82. 4)._...| 93. 2}_.... 93. 8} .....  * a | 69.3 
a Ca | Mts ae ees | ee _ _ 
Average..| 72.9)..... 58. 6|..... 78. 9|..... 90. 5... 88. 8)-.... 72.0)... 67.2 





























1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of 
these industries, except year-round hotels, will be 
found in the fh poems 4 1935 and subsequent issues 
of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable indexes 
for year-round hotels will be found in the June 1935 


table 1. 


issue of this pamphlet, or the September 1935 issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review 


2 Revised. 
3? Not including electric-railroad car building 4) 
repairing; see transportation equipment and r 
road repair-shop groups, manufacturing industri: 
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TaBLE 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1936 to September 1937—Continued 


































































































——— 
itt ieee _ | Retail trade—other 
Wholesale trade Total retail trade pen, poh eth than general mer- 
. B chandising 
Month ‘ , 
Employ- , | Employ- Employ- | Ba Employ- 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment | Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
‘3 | 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
es ee ee ee ee ee We er 2 Gee 
January-.----.- 85. 6| 90.7) 66.6) 72.6] 80.4) 85.4) 62.1) 68.0] 88,2) 95.1] 76.4) 83.8] 78.4) 82.9) 50.1) 64.7 
February --.---- 85.0) 92.0) 66.6) 74.1] 79.7) 85.2) 61.6) 67.9) 85.1) 93.9) 73.9) 82.9] 78.3) 82.9) 59.1) 64.8 
MeseR.. odesenme 85. 6) 92.1} 69.0] 75.0} 81.9) 88.5) 63.5) 70. 5) 90.9/100.3) 77.3) 87. 6] 79. 5) 85.4) 60. 7| 67.0 
0 | ae BEN 85. 7| 91.9) 67.9} 75.4] 85.2) 88.8) 65.3) 71.9] 97.4) 99. 6} 81.0) 89.1] 82.0) 86.0) 62.1) 68.3 
IE 84. 6; 90, 8) 68. 2) 76.1] 85.0) 89.9) 65.8) 73. 5] 95. 5)102. 1} 80.8) 91. 5] 82.3) 86.7) 62.7) 69.8 
lets. . cada ..| 84. 6) 90.3) 68.4) 76.3] 85. 5| 90.5) 66.4) 74.4] 96.4/102.9) 81.3) 92. 5] 82. 6) 87.2) 63.3) 70.6 
July..----.----.| 85. 4} 90. 6} 69.0) 76.9] 83.2) 87.6) 65.1) 72.8) 90.7) 95.9) 77.3) 87.3] 81.2) 85.4] 62.6} 69.8 
i os 86.3} 91.8) 69.7) 79.0] 82.4) 86.2) 64.4) 72.3] 89.4) 93.8) 76. 4/285. 7] 80.5) 84.2) 61.9) 69.5 
September. --.- 88. 0} 93. 0) 70. 5) 78.3] 86.6) 90. 6) 66.6) 74. 5] 98. 5/103. 6) 82. 8| 92. 6} 83. 5| 87.2) 63.3) 70.7 
Co | ees 4) | 108. 9}...-. ‘+ == OW Sieecne Jf = 
November. - .-- Wek Vikan act SOs Biteadaa Oh Bicscaa Wh Bisacnd  - ae, 5 ae De ivecad Oh Views. 
December... --- Cs Oienncal Gy iinssan on Gi... 75. 9| ‘Aeeuni 143. 4)_._.. i} se 88. 1 —— , a 
— || — eee one 
Average-- 86.7| ad | 69.4).-..- Th cme 66.3)... 00.1)... 83.5|...-- _k oem 62.7| ites 
Year-round hotels Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
Employ- Employ- q Employ- 
Month ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls nent Pay rolls 
Oe a ee | 
1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
nae cass: RE Gee ON) BREN WON WOME Gas iene TOG On 
SE ttiiciveschone 81.9) 85.5) 64.9) 70.4] 81. 5) 88.5 68. 3 76.4] 71. 5| 76.8) 51. 6) 55.6 
ao hates nm heietpand 82.8} 86.4] 66.5) 72. 5) 81.2) 88.6 67. 8) 76. 3} 70.3) 76.2) 49.0) 54.6 
SE a a ee 82. 8) 86.9] 66.0) 72.7] 82.1) 88. 7| 69. 9) 77. 5] 74.7) 81.1) 56.4) 61. 7 
i Ss ey 83. 2| 88.4) 66.3) 74. 5} 83.2) 88. 5) 70.9) 78. 5] 81.8) 84.9] 64.1] 68.8 
| ST PETES ES Coes pep See ae _| 84.1] 87. 7| 67.0) 73. 6] 85. 5| 90.3) 75. 6) 81.4] 87.3) 88. 6) 72.2) 73.9 
June... ad aa Pa 83. 9} 86.9] 66.6) 74. 0] 87.2) 93.5) 75.8) 85. 5] 87. 5) 92.1] 69.2) 79,2 
a 83. 3) 86.1) 66.0) 73.3] 90.5) 95.2) 79.0) 86.9] 85. 5) 86.0) 64.8) 68.0 
a | 83.2) 86.8) 66.1) 74.4] 89.6) 94.2) 76.7) 86.0] 83.5) 84.9] 63.2) 69.0 
a .| 84.2) 88.1] 67. 5) 76.1] 89.6) 93. 7| 76.6) 84.4] 86.7) 86.7) 66.1) 72.8 
October we 1; | aa . = ie Clowns .) — 86. 5)....-. GB, 7]..... 
ERIS TES ‘ =) )lUc fj == 3. == ' |) a 
December......-...-.....-. pte ee 69. 8|_..- 87.6|_.-.-| 76.1|-..-- 77.7\..... 57. 3|_.--- 
eS EEE EEE | 

Average...............-..-----| 88.6)--.-- 67. 2|.....] 86.1].....] 73.9]..... e.....1 0H. 
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SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER 1937! 


MEASURED by the value of permits issued, building activity jy 
October was lower than during the preceding month. Reports from 
1,496 identical cities with a population of 2,500 or more showed 
decrease of 3.7 percent for all construction. An increase of 
percent in new nonresidential construction was offset by decreases of 
15.6 and 19.7 percent in new residential construction and in additions, 
alterations, and repairs, respectively. 

Compared with October a year ago there was a drop in the level o! 
permit valuations of 4.9 percent. The value of residential buildings 
for which permits were issued in October 1937 declined 27.4 percent 
and additions, alterations, and repairs fell 15.7 percent. New non- 


residential construction, on the other hand, registered a gain of 40.2 
percent. 


fl 
22.\) 


Comparison of October 1937 with September 1937 and October 1936 


A summary of building construction in 1,496 identical cities in 
October 1937, September 1937, and October 1936 is given in table | 


A 


TasLe 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,496 Identical Cities, October 1937 





Number of buildings Estimated cost 











on | _ 
Percentage Percent 
Class of construction change from— change fro 
October October a 
198; Septem-| Octo- 1937 Septem, Octo- 
ber ber ber ber 
1937 1936 1937 | 1936 
aa ial ” ee = ——| 
I en cinatinlahinsionibteutieel 58,139 | —9.5| —9.6 | $123,646,053 | —3.7 | 
——————S OSS ae OO eee Oe 
EE Se Soe ee 9, 267 | —13.4 | —19.6 45, 141,689 | —15.6 | 4 
I a. nist amancnanedsiiniinms 12, 262 —1.5| —6.2 53, 612, 379 22.0 | ) 
Additions, alterations, and repairs-.-.........- 36,610| —4.0| —7.8| 24,891,985 | —19.7 | 
































A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and of 
the number of families provided for in new dwellings in 1,496 identical 





! More detailed information by geographic divi- 


1550 


| pamphlet entitled ‘‘Building Construction, October 
sions and individual cities is given in a separate | 1937,’’ copies of which will be furnished upon reques! 
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cities, having a population of 2,500 and over, is shown in table 2 for 
the months of October 1937, September 1937, and October 1936. 


TasLe 2,—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families Provided 








































































































rons for in 1,496 Identical Cities, October 1937 
Estimated cost of house- Number of families pro- 
. keeping dwellings vided for in new dwellings 
Percentage Percentage 
Type of dwelling change from— change from— 
October 1937 — 
bY in Sep- | Octo- _ Sep- | Octo- 
, tember| ber tember] ber 
irom 1937 1936 1937 1936 
ved a ————___- - - - + | -|~— Pee we 
29 1) All types....-.--- Ns ee cate dein $43, 954,729 | —15.3 | —28.1 11,516 | —12.3 | —25.0 
— family... -- siancsnntinnneeseanaasione deat ....| 34,983,254 | —15.4|—-22.5| 8,593 | —12.8| —19.7 
es of 2-family !...- Bo eRe aS bl 2,015,011 | —28.4 | —20.6 809 | —25.9 —8.5 
tions ss. ctw cub ccctiginsshainiindinabik et 6, 956, 474 —9.7 | —48.4 7,114 —3.1 —43.9 
1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
/¢ | ( yf 
dings Analysis by Size of City, October 1937 
rcent . . - . ‘ 
sat Table 3 shows the estimated cost of building construction for which 
on- ‘ , ‘ ‘ a 
109 permits were issued in October 1937 compared with September 1937 
: and October 1936, by size of city and by class of construction. 
Tas_e 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued, by 
1936 Size of City 
iS 1 Total construction New residential buildings 
le ] 
_ ae Reto 
: —_ change [rom— change trom— 
1937 Size of city Estimated ° Estimated . 
cost, A... 2 
October q + ctober 
— Sep- | Octo- ‘ Sep- | Octo- 
1937 tember} ber 1937 tember| ber 
1937 1936 1937 1936 
dl No ect hnanintnnannenit $123, 646,053 | -3.7| —4.9| $45,141,689 | —15.6| —27.4 
ca 500,000 and over.............-------------- 49,999,705 | +16.5|+13.1| 13,575,817 | —23.9| —34.5 
Octo- 100,000 and under 500,000_.............--.. 26,700,190 | —3.7 | —11.0 9, 233,132 | —11.0| —26.2 
ber 50,000 and under 100,000................... 11, 324, 574 | —27.1 | —18.7 5,015, 169 | +-12.4 —32.0 
1936 25,000 and under 50,000................-..- 10, 803, 034 —8.9 | —19.7 4, 638, 188 —7.2 —12.8 
10,000 and under 25,000.................... 14, 178, 488 | —13.1 | —11.6 6, 818, 246 | —18.6 — 23.9 
5,000 and under 10,000...................-- 6, 899, 758 | —31.1 | —16.2 3,697,176 | —25.0 | —23.7 
~49 2,500 and under 5,000..................-... 3, 740, 304 —7.6 —8.7 2, 163, 961 | —12.2 —11.7 
—27.4 = 
z . - New nonresidential buildings mes ~~ ee and 
EEE ee ee ae eee $53, 612,379 | +22.0 | +40.2 | $24,891,985 | —19.7 —15.7 
) 2 —. = 
: f ET Oe ae ee 27, 762,345 | +91.9 |+-114.6 8, 661, 543 | —18.3 —18. 0 
1¢9 | 100,000 and under 500,000__.........-......- 11, 395, 845 | +15.6 +-5.6 6, 071,213 | —18.9 —9.3 
50,000 and under 100,000_................-.. , 206, 183 | —47.2 | +24.2 3, 013, 222 | —37.5 —22.8 
25,000 and under 50,000.........-.......... 3, 813, 830 —6.8 | —19.0 2,351,016 | —15.2 —31.4 
tober 10,000 and under 25,0/0............-...-... , 409,299 | +1.7 | +10.6 2, 950, 943 | —18.0 —4.4 
es 5,000 and under 10,000_................-.-- 1, 822,840 | —52.8 | —12.9 1, 379, 742 | +12.1 +6.8 
juest. ’ ’ ’ 
2,500 and under 5,000....................-. 1, 112, 037 +3. 4 +2.7 464, 306 —8.5 —17.8 
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The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings for which permits 
were issued in the 1,496 identical cities reporting for the mont! 
September and October 1937, together with the number of { 
dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by size of city, is given jy 
table 4. 


{) 


— 


TaBLe 4.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families P; 
for in New Dwellings in 1,496 Identical Cities, by Size of City, October 193 








Estimated cost | Number of families provided for | 
| | 
Lae a 
+ f nity ‘ 1-family family 
nv | Per- | All types ld lwellings | dwellings 
October | Septem- | cent- | oh | 
1937 ber 1937 age a - | _— 
| t | 
jonanse! Oct. ty Sept.| Oct.\Sept.| Oct.|Sept 





| 1987 | 1987 kee — | 1937 | 1937 
| | 



































a 

Total, all cities.___...__..-- $43, 954, 730/851, 869, 462) —15. 3/11, 516/13, 132/8, 593/9, 850} 8090/1, 092'2, 114 
500,000 and over_._-__-_---- 13, 482, 817| 17, 703, 169, —23.8| 3, 206| 4, 092/1, 901|2, 233] 171| 34/1, 19 
100,000 and under 500,000...| 9, 231,132) 9, 813,356] —5.9| 2,574) 2, 664/1,938/2,170| 249] 275| 387 
50,000 and under 100,000....| 4,151,819] 4, 436, 724 —6. 4 1,155) 1,192} 871) 941] 119) 147) 1 
25,000 and under 50,000.....| 4,613,188} 4,945,505) —6.7| 1,193) 1, 269)1, O15), 092} 91 91 
10,000 and under 25,000.....| 6,773,246] 8,090, 231] —16.3) 1,776) 2,069/1,522|1,876) 110) 116) 14 
5,000 and under 10,000. ___- 3,538,576] 4, 457.936] —20.6| '976! 1,160 a5 949} 39) 79 
2,500 and under 5,000. ..._-- 2, 163, 961| 2,422,541| —10.7| 576, 686 631) 598| 30) 4 

1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores 
Dwelling Units Provided in the Entire Urban Area of the United 

States 


Dwelling units were provided in new residential buildings for 167,216 
families in the entire urban area of the United States during the firs’ 
9 months of 1937. This is an increase of 13.2 percent as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1936. 

The estimates are based on reports received by the Bureau showing 
data on the value of building permits issued in approximately 1,500 
cities. These cities had a population of about 59,000,000 in 1930 
The entire urban area of the United States consists of 3,165 cities with 
an aggregate population in 1930 of 68,995,000. 

From the above it will be seen that the cities reporting building 
permits to the Bureau included more than 85 percent of the total 
urban population of the United States. The Bureau receives reports 
from all cities of 50,000 population or over. The cities falling between 
25,000 and 50,000 reporting to the Bureau include more than 90) 
percent of the total population of all cities in this size group, for cities 
of 10,000 to 25,000 the coverage was about 75 percent, for cities 
from 5,000 to 10,000 it was about 45 percent, and for cities of 2,500 
to 5,000 it was approximately 35 percent. 

The term ‘‘city,” as used in this report, is synonymous with the 
census term “urban places,” which is defined to mean in genera! 
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“cities or other incorporated places having a population of 2,500 or 
more.” 

The Bureau’s figures for the first 9 months of the year show that 
there were gains in the total number of dwelling units provided in all 
city groups other than those having a population of half a million or 
more, as compared with the same period of last year. The rate of 
increase was much greater in the smaller than in the larger cities. 
The number of 1- and 2-family dwellings both show substantial 
increases. The number of family accommodations in apartment 
houses, however, decreased 10.1 percent. This was caused by a 
decline in the number of apartment-house units provided in cities 
having a population of 100,000 or over. 

Except for the 14 cities having a population of over half a million, 
all city size groups provided more family dwelling units in 1-family 
dwellings than in apartment houses. Even in the cities having a 
population of over half a million, there was a decline in the percentage 
of families provided for in apartment houses. During the first 9 
months of 1936, nearly 60 percent of all new dwelling units were in 
apartment houses in the 14 largest cities, while during the same period 
of the current year, slightly more than 50 percent were in this type of 
structure. 

Table 5 shows estimates of the total volume of building construction 
in the urban area of the United States, by type of dwelling and by 
size of city, for the first 9 months of 1937 compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1936. 


TaBLe 5.—Estimated Number of Family Dwelling Units Provided by New Construction 
in Urban Areas First 9 Months of 1936 and 1937, by Size of City 















































| 1-family dwell- | 2-family dwell- | Multifamily 
All types ings ings | dwellings 3 
Size of city First 9 months | First 9 months | First 9 months | First 9 months 
of— of— of— of— 

1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 
ee ee eane 51, 374 | 51,374 | 22,467 | 20,453 | 2,205 | 1,632 | 26,702 | 29,289 
100,000 and under 500,000. ..........- 27, 763 | 25,505 | 21,246 | 16,432 | 2,381 | 1,580] 4,136 7, 493 
60,000 and under 100,000-_-......._--- 12,646 | 9,778 | 9,514! 7,642] 1,221 871 1,911 1, 265 
25,000 and under 50,000......._....-.. 13, 840 | 11,752 | 11,805 | 9, 569 1, 063 sO4 972 1, 319 
10,000 and under 25,000... ..........-- 27, 292 | 20,919 | 23,703 | 18,323 | 1,582] 1,271 2, 007 1, 325 
5,000 and under 10,000.._............| 18,506 | 16,004 | 15,548 | 13,308 | 1,128; 1,114] 1,830 1, 582 
2,500 and under 5,000............---- 15, 795 | 12,334 | 13,800 | 10,984 1, 039 785 956 565 
I Baresi rcs cnvs de Ginetaon 167, 216 |147, 666 |118,083 | 96,711 | 10,619 | 8,117 | 38,514 | 42,838 

Percentage change from first 9 

TE PEE i 4 Sane  Enbastdest: MAS Lasnces ™ 

















| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Construction During 10 Months, 1936 and 1937 


Cumulative totals for the first 10 months of 1937 compared wii}, 
the same months of the preceding year are shown in table 6. R 
data are based on reports received from cities having a population of 
2,500 and over. 


TABLE 6.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction, Cities of 2,500 Population and Over. 
First 10 Months, 1936 and 1937, by Class of Construction 




















Estimated cost of building constructi 
Class of construction First 10 months of— 
pee 2 Es Pale PS RSs: Percent 
char 
1937 1936 
All construction............-. ee Eee? $1, 394, 557, 863 | $1, 248, 883, 697 | 
0 “SEE: EEE ES 507, 821 | 676,479,572 | 
anni ideitiihdasadceddnonensenadbia 459, 204, 860 | 403, 629, 598 | 
Additions, alterations, and repairs...................__- 312, 845, 182 | 268, 774, 527 | 



























The information on building permits issued October 1937, September 
1937, and October 1936 is based on reports received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from 1,496 identical cities having a population of 
2,500 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
direct from local building officials, except in the States of Lllinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania, where the State departments of labor collect and forward 
the information to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in this report 
are estimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits 
to build. No land costs are included. Only building project: 
within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included i: 
the Bureau’s tabulation. In addition to permits issued for privat 
building construction, the statistics include the value of contracts 
for Federal and State buildings in the cities covered. Informatio: 
concerning public building is collected by the Bureau from variouw: 
Federal and State agencies having the power to award contracts for 
building construction. These data are then added to the data con- 
cerning private construction received from local building official: 
In October 1937 the value of Federal and State buildings for whic! 
contracts were awarded in these 1,496 cities amounted to $3,020,000; 
in September 1937, to $12,343,000; and in October 1936, to $9,943,000 


Construction From Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during October 1937, September 1937, and October 1936 on construc 
tion projects financed from various Federal funds is shown in table 7 
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TanLe 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Projects 
Financed From Federal Funds, September and October 1937 and October 1936 ' 





Value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started— 


| 


Federal agency 


| 











October | September October 
1937 1937 2 | 1936 4 
| 
ee ee ee ee ae GEA $68, 082, 592 $73, 687, 302 3 $129, 595, 543 
Public Works Administration: 
Federal_- Ee Ke + See me Hf | | 944, 766 713, 238 2, 789, 838 
Non-Federal: 
ho Ft am a ae 1, 461, °45 2.978, 408 | », G22, 313 
} & ) ne adi dbdb chord -| 7, 40S, 595 11,977,095 | 3 22, 152, 303 
Federal projects under The Works Program - _....___._- 2, Use, 31 ©, $26, 726 | 42,016. 573 
Regular Federal appropriations. . BS So eS | 55, 621, 270 68, 191, d03 15,09, C56 
| Preliminary, subject to revisior } Revise’; includes $1,569,727 low-cost housing 
1 Revised. } projects Cliousing Division, P. W. A.). 
mn eo oe Pee. - - 1 acer — — at Se 
The valve cf publie-builcing and Lighway construction awards 


financed whclly frem appro, riations from State funds, as renorted by 
1927 ( 


the various State rovernments for Cetover 1937, Sentember 
and Octo. er 1436 is shown in table 8. 


TaBLE 8.—Value of Pubiic-Duit.ing and Uighwey-Construction Awards Vinenced Willy 


From State Funds 





pe or} t 
C.¢) ( - 
Publie building... -_- er : , a rn 22 , 097 117 $ , 042 
Highway construction. » 314 j ia | 1s 
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Retail Prices 
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SUMMARY 
Food, Coal, Tobacco Products 




















FOOD COSTS were lower in October than in September. _A sharp 
drop in meat prices and lower prices for fruits and vegetables were the 
chief factors in the 1.1-percent decline for all foods. Forty-four of 
the fifty-one reporting cities showed decreased food costs. Retail 
prices of coal increased about 2.5 percent between June and September, 
Compared with the level of 1 year ago, bituminous-coal prices have ad- 
vanced 3 percent, while anthracite prices are approximately 6 percent 
lower. From time to time, the Bureau publishes retail prices of 
tobacco products. This report shows changes in the prices of five 


tobacco items for specified dates from March 1935 through September 
1937. 

neooroce 

FOOD 


Prices in October 1937 


RETAIL FOOD COSTS averaged lower in October than in tbe pre- 
ceding month largely because of a drop in meat prices and a continued 
decline in prices of fruits and vegetables. The composite index was 
1.1 percent below that for September. The decrease was general 
throughout the country. Of the 51 cities reporting food prices to the 
Bureau, 44 showed lower costs. 

The food cost index for October 12 was 84.9 percent of the 1923-25 
average. This is 2.5 percent above the level of 1 year ago. The 
advance over last year was chiefly due to the fact that current meat 
costs are 14.9 percent higher than those of October 1936. Food costs 
in October were 28.0 percent higher than the level of October 1932, 
when the index was 66.3 percent. Compared with October 1929, 
costs in the current month were 21.1 percent lower. The cost of each 
of the commodity groups was considerably below that of October 
1929. 


Nore.—All percentage figures referred to in this report are based on prices aid 
indexes computed to three decimal places. 
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DETAILS BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
















































Cereals and bakery products declined 0.4 percent between Septem- 
ber 14 and October 12. Price decreases, reported for 9 of the 13 items 
oobi in the group, ranged from 0.2 percent for wheat cereal and cake to 
1.9 percent for wheat flour and corn meal. Lower prices for flour 
were reported from 29 cities. Prices of white bread advanced in 15 
cities, and the average price for the 51 cities combined was 0.3 per- 
cent higher. In Omaha the price of bread was 1.6 cents per pound 
lower than the previous month, due to a “bread war.” 

Meat costs were 2.3 percent below the September level. Decreases 
of 1 percent or more were reported for all the beef items, with the 
exception of liver, and the beef and veal subgroup as a whole declined 
2.1 percent. The average price of round steak was 5.0 percent lower 
than a month ago and sirloin steak showed a decrease of 4.9 percent. 
The sharp break in fresh pork prices was offset to some extent by 
relatively smaller advances for the cured items and the average 
decline for all pork was 4.5 percent. The decreases for fresh pork 
amounted to 9.7 percent for chops and 11.2 percent for loin roast. 
Prices for all the lamb items declined, with the decreases ranging from 
0.8 percent for chuck to 4.5 percent for lamb chops. The recession 
for this subgroup averaged 2.8 percent. Advances were shown for 
roasting chickens and for the two canned salmon items. 

The cost of dairy products increased 1.4 percent, due chiefly to 
a greater than normal seasonal advance for butter. The average 
price of butter went up 4.1 percent and prices were higher in all of 
the 51 cities reporting to the Bureau. The increases ranged from 
1.7 percent in Los Angeles to 8.5 percent in Mobile. The average 
price of milk advanced 0.1 percent, with increases reported from 
15 cities. Minor decreases were shown for cream and evaporated 
milk. 

The increase of 3.4 percent in the cost of eggs was much less than 
the advance which normally takes place between September and 
October. Price increases for eggs occurred in 42 cities. In 21 of these 
cities the advance amounted to 5 percent or more. The only region 
from which significant decreases were reported was New England, 
where egg prices were 3.1 percent lower. During October the average 
price of eggs was 2.5 percent below the level of 1 year ago. 

The composite index for fruits and vegetables fell 4.7 percent. 
The decline was country-wide and was relatively greater in the South 
Atlantic and East South Central regions. Each of the three sub- 
groups in the index showed lower costs. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
declined an average of 4.9 percent, with lower prices reported for 
12 of the 13 items. The decreases were most marked for lettuce, 
spinach, and sweetpotatoes. Apples and potatoes, which have a 
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significant influence on the movement of the index for the group, 
declined 6.6 and 1.6 percent respectively. Canned fruits and vege- 
tables were 1.2 percent lower than a month ago, due chiefly to a 
decline of 3.0 percent in the average price of canned corn and 1.8 
percent for canned peas. The cost of dried fruits and vegetables fell 
5.9 percent, reflecting a sharp drop in prices of navy beans. Navy 
bean prices are now at the level of a year ago. 

The cost of beverages and chocolate was 0.2 percent below a month 
ago. Prices of coffee and cocoa declined 0.2 percent and 0.3 percent 
respectively. Tea was 0.1 percent higher, and chocolate increased 
0.6 percent during the month. This is the only commodity group for 
which costs are lower than in October 1932. The average price of 
coffee, the most heavily weighted item in the group, was 12.7 percent 
below the price in October, 5 years ago. 

The cost of fats and oils declined 1.2 percent. Prices were lower 
for five of the seven items in the group. The most significant de- 
creases were 3.8 percent for lard compound, 2.4 percent for oleo- 
margarine, and 2.1 percent for vegetable shortening. The average 
price of lard was slightly higher than on September 14. 

The index for the sugar and sweets group was 1.3 percent higher 
than a month ago. Advances for granulated sugar were reported 
from 28 cities, and the average price for the 51 cities combined moved 
upward 1.7 percent. Increases shown for other items in the group 
were 0.3 percent for molasses and 1.5 percent for strawberry preserves. 
Corn sirup declined 0.4 percent. 

Indexes of retail food costs for October and September 1937, to- 
gether with corresponding indexes for October 1936, 1932, and 1929, 
are shown in table 1. The chart on page 1558 shows trends in the 
costs of all foods and of each major commodity group for the period 
from January 1929 to October 1937, inclusive. 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,! by Commodity 























Groups 
October and September 1937, and October 1936, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 
1937 1936 1932 1929 
Commodity group 
Oct. 12 | Sept.14 | Oct.13 | Oct.15 | Oct. 15 
ha ins chcctwanddpniaistncdsbnbstpasantn 84.9 85.8 82.8 66.3 107. 6 
aoe and bakery products. ....................... 94.7 95. 1 92.3 73.9 98. 4 
nhl ddan enimnoanaaGabbesaquaesnhoattieieih 108. 8 111.4 94.7 73. 1 121.6 
Dairy SS RS BESTE Ee ee Getta FA 85. 1 83.9 82.5 65.4 103. 5 
Dib dttell in dacanasadetalbinadguesébanengieses 81.6 79.0 83.7 73.2 120.3 
Fruits a Te ee ae eee 56. 5 59. 2 67.1 61.3 105. 5 
A nn nnn ane dshaltheadimiindnbanuiiandiliie 53.5 56.3 65.6 49.7 106. 1 
Se ID CSp hee ee ook ears 81.0 82.0 81.7 68. 5 95. 2 
a IE Pepi ee Te SNE ba 67.9 72.2 66.9 53.2 108. 4 
Beverages and chocolate.................-........... 70. 3 70. 4 67.8 74.5 110.1 
ee RRR ir ae ERE IIE decane et 77.5 78.4 76. 3 50.5 92.6 
ESS a PAE DL. shy ate 67.4 66. 5 64.8 58.9 76. 5 














! Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city | to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods — that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights 
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Prices of 55 of the 84 items included in the index declined betweoy 
September and October. The average prices for 28 items wore 
higher than in September and for 1 there was no change. Compared 
with a year ago, prices of 57 foods advanced, with the largest rela‘ 
increases shown for the meat items. Average prices of each of the 84 
foods for 51 cities combined are shown in table 2 for October and 
September 1937, and for October 1936. 


A 


TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ! 
October and September 1937 and October 1936 


[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 











1937 
| 
Article ¥ ee 
| Oct. 12 Sept.14 | Oct 
eI eS a oe eee | es _— 
Cereals and bakery products: | 

Cereals: Cents Cents ( 
e So Ne oe ee. eee ee eee oe 4.7 48 9 
- ene SII RE, Sear eee pee ERAN! 15. 2 15. 4 2 
i. aT ae rere ae 28-02. pac st 24.5 24.6 | } 
cna ndeeakanenniss ..8-0z. package. _| 7.7 7.8 | 
ye? ot a ae rs ee ae, Poe ee _pound.. 5.4 5.5 

a il i atelectasis 24-02. package. 9.7 98 | 
4 re whedluke itd. chines thtbndabincad pound... 8.3 8.4 | 8 
i ii RE i TTI, A th, AE ateliaee gt Ge... 7.4 7.5 | 7 
Bakery products: 
a eg, aa ee 8.9 8.9 8.2 
eS a eee ee eee eee do... 9.8 9.8 | 93 
Ee Cas acrtesntsmienioni eee GE el ie Semper peti nad do__..| 10.1 10.0 90 
ERS aS eae sae ee a 25. 1 25.2 25 
i a iene 17.6 17. 6 18 
Meats: 

Beef: 
TET S, CSI LEAT 46. 1 48.5 | 
CE AE eS a ae = ae 41.9 44,1 { 

, PTT ee ae eae eee oS =e 36. 1 37.0 | 

cre on oneness erendaieihnmmamacditinintitd do_... 28.3 28.6 | 2 

yA SEER Pee Oa ae 9 18.7 18.9 1.7 

he ll lp: it eat tattle te I eet R Tate do... 25. 5 25. 5 | 25. 5 
Veal 

i li. a7 ARE. 8. Fela te 46, 2 45.7 | 0 

Pork: 

*Chops tees: es, SO ee ae ee” oe 37.2 41.2 5. § 
Ba GUNG... cnnctndebscncesshbeeiel ahs, -cteaedl on. 266 31.2 35. 1 29 
Cee ne emamicmiandll es 45.5 44.9 40 
CE EN eR TS SA SE | 38.3 37.9 5. 
J ere ee ae ee Pee do... 53. 1 53. 0 49 
Ham, whole_--._-- ee ee nate 32.7 33. 2 | 
EEE Ree hy ‘etal 27.0 26.7 | 23 
Lamb: 
eee Ss wk deat Sebbce dtbsoubeleeiol tie: do... 14.8 15. 2 | 13 
TSE A ee PAS. es ae ie 24.7 24.9 | 22. ( 
dit ge es See i 31.0 31.7 28 
ee a ar ner em mnt A do:.:: 39.3 41.2 35 

Poultry: 
| ET TE TE I do 36. 5 36. 5 | 

Fish: 

RT ee edamen 16-0z. can. 13. 9 13. 6 13 
I ne. che Eee medium cies 26. 8 26. 4 25 
Dairy products: 
SEGRE cwsudinepeustvahnetecen= > iia eeneeaianaiiae pound... 42.3 40.7 40 
| RR 88 Pe, ee Be do..:: 29.4 29.0 29 
SS . Se a Ee ee; et a: pint . 14.7 14.7 | 15 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store) *.............quart.. 12.5 12. 5 | 12 
ORES eee GOO) « 2 ou. caccamsccences do__..| 12.7 12.7 | 12 
aii IEEE « cundunctdocccubesinns 1444-02. can__| 7.6 7.6 | 
ERE ES I yy a Re dozen... 42.1 40.7 | 43. f 
Fruits and "vogetables: 
Fresh: , 
RES SS. RR Fe Se SF. eS ponnd._. 4.3 4.6 5. f 
0 EE a eee LL ee do.... 6.3 6.3 | 6 








1 Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. 


1 Average D abe of milk delivered by dairies and sold in grocery stores, weighted according to the relative 
proportion distributed by each method. 
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TapLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined—Continued 


October and September 1937 and October 1936—Continued 
{*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 




















| 1937 1936 
Article , 
Oct. 12 Sept. 14 Oct. 13 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued. | 
Fresh—Continued. Cents Cents Cents 

Shika gi cbitddahayaedbebbsatmibbbebadelatn atl dozen... 34. 5 36. 1 30.2 
ES a Cee ey Sy ene Me ee a 44.9 45. 6 37.8 

Is, ic sinied inn omeielnctidibisibh wigatnnt techy atk pound_- 9.5 8.9 8.9 
AE SEE, “Rea Me 4 oe 3.0 3.1 3.5 

| ae er ae ee er bunch... 5.1 5.2 5.2 

tt cmectiudspsonnccosdiidbncenanibodes stalk_. 8.1 8.4 7.7 

ET RR TS: CRATE bead_. 7.7 9.7 10.5 
SN hicdbniniiitidhn thd mdinitchinthe dbdnn sbwdibtinal pound... 3.8 3.8 3.2 
EEE ae GR ET SS SR a ee aes 1.9 1.9 2.9 

ARES P NEE EPPO A i do.___| 7.5 9.4 7.1 

iil an i Ets el ElOM ape do....| 3.4 4.1 3.9 

Canned: 

Ee a ee .-No. 2% can_ 19.7 19.6 18.3 

a RN ES Nn ree nen O05cc. 21.9 21.8 22.2 

SE a a i SE _ en 23. 1 23.2 22. 5 

NE Re i I I lt MEE A a? 3 No. 2 can..! 29.9 29.7 26.8 

CO EES Se Oe aE do....j 11.6 11.8 12.2 
. 1. | | sen SPR sa 16-02. can._| 8.1 8.1 7.2 
DE i ieia necked bbe mpoancdieedatsbumallecltaa No. 2 can.. 12.4 128 13.0 
EN Cn meee eee mee we os 15.7 16.0 16.4 
NS AS ER Oe aT fe do... 9.1 9.1 9.6 

0 Ene ae ee 1014-02. can... 7.9 8.0 8.1 

Dried: 

SS ae ae pound 18.9 17.0 17.5 
EEE SE re. Pee * oo ee | a 10. 6 10.7 10.1 
IN tds. cl nnetadibdil>anawdnlil 15-0z. package__ 10.3 10.3 9.9 

OE ere See: pound... 9.0 9.6 9.5 

in cil do.... 10.7 11.5 11.7 
.. . 3 _  3GCSe IES ro Gi «i 8.1 9.3 8.1 

Beverages and chocolate: 
SOE PDS RC eee: a eee oe 26.0 26. 0 24.4 
SS, EE as a ee 2 a 73.0 72.9 70.7 
LAL, cocinucctbatemeaseleitbascsandpdiitetatd 8-02. can_. 10.2 10. 2 10.3 
FS SS eee 8-0z. package-- 16.6 16. 5 16.2 
Fats and oils: 

ER a ee ee pound... 17.1 17.1 16.5 
SETI S TIS erry See = 14.5 15. 1 15.2 

EE SE Se a ee | — 21.1 21.5 21.5 
ENS Sees Or SS ae ee pint... 25.1 25. 2 25. 2 
EEE EE Ses ee 4 pint_- 17.6 17.5 16.8 

RSS Ses Peers pound... 17.9 18. 4 18. 6 
can ballicesncedhdibtocacktbitienceahl on... 19.4 19.6 19.1 

Sugar and sweets: 

SL GS ee ae ee eee ae 5.8 5.7 5.6 
ILD, «<< cxcitiedeanddtennmen ale aed eniipciatiiadinlie ae 24-0z. can 14. 6 14.6 14.2 
DE, <>... Ue Cc tubabebtloucceniiabea 18-02. can. 14.5 14. 5 14.5 
ee Se pound. 22.4 22.1 20. 5 





DETAILS BY REGIONS AND CITIES 


The average decrease of 1.1 percent in the retail cost of food was the 
result of widespread price decreases. Costs were lower in 44 of the 51 
cities included in the index and each of the 9 regional areas showed 
a decline. Of the 10 additional cities not included in the index, 8 
also showed a decline. The major factor in the decrease in each city 
was the sharp drop in prices of meats and fruits and vegetables. 

The four cities showing the greatest decreases were: Richmond, 
3.3 percent; Detroit, 3.2; Norfolk, 2.9; and Birmingham, 2.8. In 
Detroit the cost of meats dropped 9.6 percent. In the other three 
cities the declines for meats and fruits and vegetables were aug- 
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mented by substantial decreases in the prices of corn meal and w):.9; 
flour. 

Higher food costs were reported for seven cities. In all of those 
cities meat and fruit and vegetable prices were either higher than oy 
September 14 or showed a negligible decrease. The average incre: 
amounted to one-half of 1 percent or less in all cities except Ney 


where food costs rose 1 percent. In Newark bread prices increased . 
more than 1 percent. 
Indexes of the retail cost of food, by cities and regions, are given in 
\ 


table 3 for October and September 1937, and for October of earlier 
years. 


TABLE 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities 
October and September 1937 and October 1936, 1935, 1933, 1932, and 1929 


[1923-25 = 100] 









































| | 
| 1937 1936 | 1935 1933 | 1932 | 1929 
| | | 
Region and city " | | 
| Oct. 12 | Sept.14 | Oct.13 | Oct.8 | Oct.10 | Oct. 15 | Oct 
| 
} } } | 
Average: 51 cities combined____| 84.9 85. 8 | 82.8 | 79.9 71.6 | 66.3 7 
New England._.............__.. 85.0 85.6 | 80. 1 79. 2 71.9 | 67.1 | ! 
ae a, Se TE 2.8 84. 0 | 77.7 77.5 70.3 66. 1 
Eh egeeeee: 90. 1 90.9 | 84.9 | 84.9 75.7 71.2 
re 88. 0 87.5 | 81. 4 | 80. 3 71.6 64. 9 
Dionemener ...............- 84. 5 | 86. 0 82. 2 | 80. 1 72.4 65.3 | 
SEL SE. 89.6 | 89. 7 85. 2 | 83. 2 75. 7 70. 4 
Portland, Maine........... 83.9 | 85. 4 80. 6 | 78.7 71.5 66. 3 108 
eS 2 eae 84.9 | 84.7 81.3 78.1 71.5 65. 4 | ] 
Middle Atlantic____.___. onodl 86. 1 86.7 83. 0 80.6 73.1 68. 9 | 10 
i ed 83. 0 82. 7 81.4 78. 5 71.0 65.9 | 108 
ek RRS te 89. 5 88.7 | 84. 5 82.9 74.7 71.9 10 
>), (Ee 87.3 7.6 82. 9 81.5 75. 1 71.7 1 
Philadelphia............._- 87.2 88, 2 85. 4 80. 7 72.8 68.5 | 108. 9 
a 83. 6 84.9 80. 5 78.7 69.1 64. 2 | 108, 2 
Rochester............<..... 83.8 84.5 83.3 79. 2 71.3 63. 5 | 106. { 
Se 79.7 81.2 79.7 77.0 70.9 64.8 | 109 
East North Central........_____ 85.0 | 86. 4 83. 8 80. 0 70.4 64.3 108 
~ hE FE 86. 5 | 87.6 83. 9 80. 1 69.8 69. 0 109. 3 
+ ee a 85.6 87.2 87.0 83.4 73.4 63. 1 112 
a 8 2a 84.3 84.9 84.1 79. 0 70.7 62. 1 106. ! 
Columbus, Ohio._........- 83.3 83. 5 85.7 82. 2 72.8 62.9 108. 3 
2 83.7 86. 4 82.4 79.2 69.6 58. 2 107 
Indianapolis............... 83. 6 84.7 84. 1 78.2 70. 1 63. 4 111.6 
Milwaukee................. 88. 5 89. 9 86. 4 81.7 71.8 67.7 110.3 
Fe a eR 83.8 84.9 83. 5 80.9 70. 1 63.8 108, 
Springfield, Ml_.........._- 81.6 83.0 82. 7 78,2 68. 5 61.7 107. 1 
West North Central._........___ 85.7 87.2 86. 6 81.9 71.5 64.9 108. § 
Kansas City..............-. 85. 0 87.0 86. 5 80. 9 71.1 67.2 108 
DEINE. .coceccescecoe 87.7 88.0 89. 4 82. 7 73. 4 65. 7 109 
EE PRIOR, 80. 8 82. 6 82.8 80. 9 68. 4 62. 5 104 
ae AL a cel 88, 2 90. 1 87.6 83. 0 72.5 64. 5 109. § 
OEE, PP 83. 4 83.3 85. 4 80. 2 70.8 63. 4 107.3 
South Atlantic................... 83.4 84. 8 82.7 80. 9 71.5 65.2 107.2 
I oe gs SS 81.2 82.4 80. 5 78.4 68. 4 61.1 107.‘ 
ON SS 87.4 88.8 85. 7 83.8 74. 2 67.0 107. 
Charleston, 8. C..........- 85. 6 85.8 84.3 81.6 70.7 65. 5 106. 0 
Jacksonville................ 81.9 81.6 80. 1 78.4 67.0 62. 4 102. 
Sh Sa 81.0 83. 5 83. 6 79.7 71.9 67.6 112. 1 
Spear 77.9 80. 5 79. 6 77.6 69.3 62. 7 104. 6 
eit il ld 84. 2 85. 2 83.9 81.7 71.1 64.6 109. 3 
Washington, D, O......... 86, 3 87.7 84.4 84. 5 74.6 68. 4 108. 6 




















1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to January 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted 
ty oper — purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of pop- 
tion weights. 
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TaBLEe 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities—Con. 
October and September 1937 and October 1936, 1935, 1933, 1932, and 1929—Con. 



































[1923-25 = 100] 
1937 1936 1935 1933 1932 1929 
Region and city . 
Oct. 12 | Sept. 14 | Oct. 13 Oct. 8 Oct. 10 | Oct. 15 | Oct. 15 
East South Central__.........._- 79:7 81.3 80. 4 77.5 2 68.0 61.0 106. 1 
Birmingham..............- 76. 0 78. 2 77.0 74. 1 64. 3 59. 2 103. 2 
f 4S 88. 0 89. 1 88. 1 86. 6 274.4 63.3 112.3 
pS EE ee 80. 9 $1.2 81.7 76. 2 70.7 63. 6 106. 1 
Pnsiiestndeccocenase 79. 9 80. 9 77.4 76. 2 66. 7 62. 4 104.3 
West South Central._.........__- 82.8 83.3 83.0 79.0 68.8 63. 2 104. 9 
I TE Pa oe 81.0 81.5 81.5 78.8 67.9 63. 0 106. 0 
DS Lo Sod cecuoeensa 82. 5 82. 6 82. 6 77.5 66.8 60. 3 102. 9 
"ara 80. 4 81.0 $2. 0 77.0 66. 6 61.9 109. 0 
. eee 86. 2 87.3 85. 7 82.8 73. 5 67.9 105. 3 
SE iit Stn acnacdéccscness 87.0 87.3 86. 4 | 82.4 270.2 65.1 104. 7 
0 SE a 82. 4 83. 0 82. 0 76. 5 64. 3 62. 6 107.1 
Eh in wks ccancanedeows 89. 2 89. 7 90. 0 85. 4 72. 2 67.0 104, 2 
NN eae 84. 2 84.3 81.1 79.4 268.5 62. 4 104, 7 
a ee a 82.1 82. 6 80. 5 75.8 271.8 65.8 105. 5 
So nccadaecosen 77.6 78. 8 77.0 71.6 270.3 61.4 104.0 
Portland, Oreg...........-- 85. 0 85. 6 81.1 76. 4 67.6 66. 2 106. 3 
San Francisco.............- 86. 2 85.8 84.3 80. 5 375.2 71.3 107.3 
ho scien iaelel oti 83. 9 84, 2 81.4 76. 8 69. 9 65, 1 105. 1 
? Revised. 


The Bureau collects prices in 11 cities that cannot be included in 
the food cost indexes, since no prices are available for the base period 
1923-25. These cities were selected from areas formerly not ad- 
equately represented in the food price reporting service. 

Average prices for each of these cities for which data were available 
have been released since June 1935. Consumption weights have been 
provided for these cities, making it possible to measure changes in 
food costs from one period to another. Percentage changes in food 
costs between September and October 1937 are shown in table 4 for 
10 of these cities. 


TaBLE 4.—Percentage Changes in Retail Food Costs for Specified Cities 
October 1937, Compared With September 1937 











Percentage change Oct. 12, 1937, compared with Sept. 14, 1937 
Cereals Fruits Bever- 
Region and city All and Dairy and ages Fats | Sugar 
foods bakery | Meats | prod- | Eggs vege- and and and 
prod- ucts tables choco- oils sweets 
ucts late 
West North Central: 
Cedar Rapids_........-- +1.2 —0.4 —2.8 —0.3 —3.6 | +116 +1.0 —1.9 —1.1 
OF —E EEE —2.0 —.6 —2.2 +.6 15.0 | —10.2 +.9 —1.8 +.6 
es —1.2 —.3 —.4) +17) +68] —7.3 +.4 —6, 2 —2.0 
South Atlantic: 
Columbia, 8. C.......-- —11.8] —2.1 —3.7 | +2.1/) +14.0 | —36.9 —.2) —4.5 +.7 
Winston-Salem. ......-- —1.9 —.4 +.9 +.9 +.5 —8.8 0 —1.9 +1.0 
East South Central: 
Di eashedsiennais —2.8|) —3.9 +.6 +.9|} +28) -9.6| —4.6 +.6 —.1 
sc rebeccess +2.1 —17) —15| 42.5) +83] 49.2] +10 +.4 —2.6 
West South Central: 
lit —.2 +.2} -—2.0/] +18 +.5 —.6 +.7 —.4 +.3 
Oklahoma City.......-- —.4 —-.1 +.1 +2.4) 415.5) —7.5 —.2| —1.6 +1,1 
Pacific: Spokane...........-. —.4 0 —.5| +1.6 —.2| —3,3 -.1 —.6 +.6 
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COAL 


Prices in September 1937 


RETAIL COAL PRICES made a seasonal advance of about 2.5 ; 
cent between June 15 and September 15, 1937. Bituminous- 
prices are now 88.5 percent of the October 1922 to September 192: 
average, while Pennsylvania anthracite prices are 76.8 percent for | 
stove size and 78.2 percent for chestnut. 

The average price of bituminous coal in 38 cities combined increas 
2.5 percent, during the 3-month period ended September 15. The 
current level of these prices is 3.0 percent above the average for t! 
corresponding period in 1936. 

From June to September 1937, the weighted average price of 
Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities combined advanced 3.0 percent 
for both the stove and chestnut sizes and 2.8 percent for the pea siz 
At the same time the average price of buckwheat size rose 0.8 per- 
cent. Current prices for the stove size average 7.5 percent below the 
level for the corresponding period last year. Between the same 
periods the average price of both chestnut and pea-size anthracite 
declined 5.6 percent. 

Retail coal prices are collected each quarter from representative 
dealers in 51 cities throughout the United States. These quotations 
are based on the cash delivered price in 1-ton lots of the grades and 
sizes of coal which predominate in sales to household users in each 
city. The price series for bituminous coal covers 38 cities, 14 of 
which report on low volatile or smokeless coal as well as high volatile. 
The Pennsylvania anthracite series includes 25 cities, and 6 western 
cities report prices for anthracite other than Pennsylvania. 

Combined avérage retail prices of bituminous coal in 38 cities and 
Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities of the United States are presented 
in table 5 for September and June 1937 and September 1936. 


~ M4 
~~ — ] 


A 


le 


TABLE 5.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined 
September and June 1937, and September 1936 








Percentage change 
Index of retail price, Oc- “hl 
Average retail price per - ’ September 15, 
ton of 2,000 pounds tober 1922-September | 1937 compared 
1925= 100 with— 
Article ee 
1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 


Sept. 15 | June 15 | Sept. 15 | Sept. 15| June 15 | Sept. 15| June 15 | Sept. 1° 



































Bituminous coal (38 cities)...| $8. 60 $8.39 | 1$8.35 88. 5 1 86.4 85.9 +2.5 +3. | 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 
cities), new series: ? 
ith dhidecuetiiinnos 10. 80 10. 49 11. 68 76. 8 74.5 83.0 +3.0 —7 
© Perens 10. 98 10.66 | 111.63 78. 2 175.9 82.8 +3. 0 - 
ee rs 9. 08 8. 83 SL Eee a oes eee - 
ae 7. 66 7. 60 et TiS acustadidebunhideeapasha +.8 |..-. 
1 Revised. month period from Aug, 1, 1935, to July 31, 1930. 


3 Weighted on the basis of the distribution by rail + Insufficient data. 
or rail and tidewater to each city during the 12- 
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DETAILS BY REGIONS AND CITIES 


Bituminous coal.—Between June 15 and September 15, the retail 
price of high volatile bituminous coal advanced in 25 of the 36 cities 
which report on this grade. In the remaining 11 cities, prices either 
continued at the same level or declined slightly. Prepared sizes of 
low volatile or smokeless bituminous coal advanced in each of the 
14 reporting cities with the exception of Detroit, where prices con- 
tinued at the same level for the sized grades of both the low and high 
volatile coal. Low volatile run-of-mine coal rose in six of the seven 
cities for which these prices are published. Norfolk, the city report- 
ing no price change for this coal, was also one of the cities with no 
change in its high volatile prices. 

A comparison of the 1937 and the 1936 averages for bituminous 
coal indicates that high volatile prices are higher in 27 cities and 
lower in 8. While the low volatile prices for prepared sizes have 
risen above the level of a year ago in six cities, they have dropped 
below that level in five other cities. Low volatile run-of-mine prices 
have advanced in five cities and declined in one. 

Average retail prices in each of the 38 cities for September and 
June 1937 and September 1936 are shown in table 6. 


TABLE 6.—Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by Cities 
September and June 1937, and September 1936 






































1937 1936 1937 1936 
Region, city, and grade Region, city, and grade 
and size of coal Sept. | June Sept. and size of coal Sept. | June | Sept. 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
Middle Atlantic: East North Central— 
Pittsburgh: Continued. 
Prepared sizes... ...- $4.82 | $4.61] 1 $4.89 Indianapolis: 
East North Central: Prepared sizes: 
Chi 4 ' igh volatile. ..... $6.23 | $6.23 $5. 84 
cago: Low volatile. _..... 8. 06 7. 88 8. 20 
Prepared sizes: Run of mine: Low 
igh volatile... ... 8.95 | 18.47 18. 52 volatile. ........... 7.31 7.18 7.14 
Low volatile_...._. 11.34 | 110.65 | 111.05 Milwaukee: 
Run of mine: Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile. .....- 8.81 | 18.56 18. 40 High volatile... -- 8. 70 8. 42 8. 53 
Cincinnati: 4 Low volatile__..__- 11.33 | 10.59 11. 00 
Prepared sizes: Peoria:? Prepared 
gh volatile... ._. 6. 16 6.07 6.07 ONGBi.61..-...--.+--- 7. 21 7.16 | '7.33 
Low volatile....... 8. 00 7.91 7. 98 Springfield, [l.:? Pre- 
Cleveland: 2 pared sizes en ecceccec= 4. 92 4. 19 1 3. 96 
. West North Central: 
PiHigh volatile ei Ye! 
Low volatile_....-- 9. 30 8. 84 9. 50 me lis: ieee 6.31 6.12 5. 82 
Columbus: ? ll 
, Prepared sizes: 
Prepared sizes: igh volatile. ..... 10.89 | 10.86 10. 68 
igh volatile... ... 6.24 | 6.02 6. 26 Lew volatile... ...- 13.26 | 13,18 | 13.74 
Low volatile....... 7. 65 7. 60 7. 95 Omaha: Prepared sizes.| 9.14 9. 00 8. 80 
Detroit: ? St. Louis: % Prepared 
oe sizes: ere wi. 5.64} 15.40 15,48 
igh volatile. ..._- 6. 98 6. 98 7. 06 St. Paul: 
Low volatile. _....- 8. 36 8. 36 8. 27 Prepared sizes: 
Run of mine: Low High volatile... .-- 10.73 | 10.69 10. 50 
WORDS ciwnccdncss 7. 60 7.47 7. Low volatile_...... 13.20 | 13.06 13. 71 
1 Revised to include only 1-ton lot prices, 3 Prices include 2-percent sales tax for June and 


* Prices include 3-percent sales tax. September 1937 and 1l-percent for September 1936. 
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TABLE 6.—Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by Ci 
Continued 


September and June 1937, and September 1936—Continued 





1937 | 1936 || 
































| 1937 
j | 
Region, city, and grade || Region, city, and grade | : a 
ro f 1] ‘ =j iE 
and size of coal | Sept. | June | Sept. || and size of coal Sept. | June 
__ 56 | bb | | 3 | 15 
| | ite 
South Atlantic: | | East South Central: | 
Atlanta: Prepared | Birmingham:¢ Pre- 
ee SEER ee Fe $7.14 | $6.39 $6.89 || pared sizes........... $6.30 | $6.02 
Baltimore: | || Louisville: 
—_-> sizes: Low os . 8 on | » oT fom: | 5 
nes “of ‘ae Low ° } ay Low volatile....__. 8. 25 | 7. 88 
be volatile. -- | 84 | 7.11 7.18 || Memphis: Prepared sine ies 
1arleston, S : Pre- | sizes - 7.50 | 7.5 
pared sizes... ._. 4 9. 33 | 9. 33 9. 33 | Mobile: é P repared ; | 
Jacksonville: Prepared at | » a l] we wines. -- Biasenngoors 8.93 | 8.45 
TS ea . 67 . 20 5 | 5 
: ) re , .21 | . 2 
ee | | Houston: Prepared} | *™ 
eee Snes > 50 |I sizes | 10.92 | 10.93 
High volatile... - - 7.50) 7.50 7. 50 |) Little Rock: Prepared 
Low volatile__...-. 9.00; 875 9. 00 || sizes : 8.72 | (7) 
Run of mine: Low Z New Orleans:® Pre- — 
; volatile ...-......-- 7. 60 7. 50 7.0 | pared sizes.........- 10.05 | 10.05 
Richmond: — | Mountain: 
Prepared sizes: | Butte: Prepared sizes..| 10. 54 10.62 | 110.12 
High volatile... __- 8.08 | 7.58 7. 50 Denver:* Prepared 
plow volatile... 8.90} 851 8.73 | sizes. - 7.71 771) 7.4 
un of mine: Low || Salt Lake C ity: 9 Pre- 
volatile. ._........- 7.61| 7.25] 7.35 || pared sizes........... 7.16 | 7.22 2 
2 a 4 Prepared om - — Paciie: os i 
SS ee ; , . 1 os Angeles: are 
Washington, D. C.:4 sizes__._. -| 17.00 16. 61 16. 87 
Prepared sizes: | Portland, Oreg.: ‘Pre- 
— volatile. .... 8. 50 8. 25 8. 92 | . Leg sizes. ner oe 13. 04 | 12.43 | 12.05 
ow volatile.......| 10. 56 10, 22 10. 56 an rancisco: re- 
Run of mine: Low | pared sizes. P 15.97 | 16.06) 15.2 
volatile. ........... 8.19} 813 8.00 ] Seattle:* Prepared sizes.| 10.56} 10.46 | ' 10.18 
| 
1 Revised to include only 1-ton lot prices. September 1937. 
i — SS een & Oe ® Prices’ Include 4-percent sales tax for Jun 
cents per ton r - 3 tax fc e and 
5 Prices on ton of 2,240 pounds. September 1937 


* Prices include 2-percent sales tax for June and * Prices include 2-percent sales tax. 


Anthracite——During the 3-month interval ended September 15, 
1937, the price of Pennsylvania anthracite advanced in practically all 
of the 25 reporting cities. Detroit showed a slight decline for both the 
stove and chestnut sizes, while the Pittsburgh price for stove-size 
anthracite did not change. Quotations on buckwheat size are received 
from 21 cities, of which 11 reported higher, and 4 lower prices. 

Current prices for Pennsylvania anthracite stove and chestnut 
sizes are significantly lower than they were for September 1936 in 21 of 
the 25 cities. Reductions of 10 percent or more were reported for both 
New York and Baltimore. Prices advanced only in cities that are 
relatively unimportant as markets for anthracite. Between the two 
Septembers the price of pea coal declined in 14 of the 23 cities which 
report on this size. 

Price comparisons for western anthracite in September 1937 can 
be made only on the basis of prices for the corresponding period in 1936, 
since quotations for June were not available in most of the cities. 
Western anthracite prices advanced between September of 1936 and 
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1937 in Kansas City and Little Rock and did not change in Dallas and 


San Francisco. 


Average retail prices of anthracite in each of the reporting cities for 
September and June 1937 and September 1936, are shown in table 7. 


Taste 7.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by Cities 


September and June 1937, and September 1936 


PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE 




















| 1937 1936 | 1937 1936 

Region, city, and size of | || Region, city, and size of 

coal coal | | 
Sept. 15) June 15) Sept. 15 | Sept. i June _ Sept. 15 
} | 
New England: | Middle Atlantic—Con. 

Boston: Rochester—Contd. 

a ae $12.17 | $12.00 | $13.00 aes $10.06 | $9.53 $9. 99 
SS See 12.17 | 12.00 13. 00 Buckwheat-.........- 8. 29 EP Methionine 
hla ag «Te RT 10. 92 10. 75 11. 30 Scranton: 

Buckwheat........-. 9. 58 Diet aséesons eee = 7. 59 7.13 15 

Bridgeport — Pa eee 7. 59 7.13 8.10 
Ee 11, 90 11, 50 ot | ieee | 4 eh tee ae eee 6. 30 5. 84 6. 80 
sa 11. 90 11. 50 12. 25 Boek IND. cnscccees 4. 90 \ | see 
late itn lineviigincsibendl 10. 90 10. 50 11.00 || East North Central: 

Buckwheat.......... 9, 00 O08 Tike. kk Chicago: ? 

Fall River PEPE ay VE 14. 71 14.03 | 3214.83 
an EE 13. 50 13. 00 13. 00 AES 14. 71 14.03 | 214.75 
0 Se Se 13. 25 12.75 12. 75 EE a ee 13. 41 12. 73 313.46 

rt iia lag 11. 25 10. 75 10. 75 Buckwheat._.......- 11.91 ee eo 
Buckwheat.......... 10.00 | 10.00 j.......- Cleveland:? 

Manchester a EE a nates mipthe 13. 61 13. 13 13. 52 
ENE 13.75 13. 50 14, 50 a 13. 61 13.13 13. 26 
oo nadatherts 13. 7! 13. 50 14. 50 Detroit: ? 

ST , Se eae 12. 69 12. 50 12. 83 SE So oe 11.85 11, 89 12. 28 
Buckwheat.......... 10. 75 WE Wadaacondters ete el 11.85 | 11.89 12, 02 

New Haven , Oe ea 10. 69 10. 65 10. 69 
eae te 12. 50 12.00 12. 95 Milwaukee 
Cetet «4 .<clancaos 12. 50 12. 00 12. 95 8 eae 13, 95 12. 95 13. 77 
ere nce lin -| 11.00] 10.25 10. 70 ea ll ele 13.95 | 12.95 13. 68 
Buckwheat.......... 9. 25 OF eee oe WIR A ctl cilahinaenin « 12. 70 11.71 12. 60 

Portland, Maine Buckwheat._......-. 11. 35 a 
ESTES 13.25 | 12.56 14.00 || West North Central: 

SIE. 5 cncosecnae 13.25 | 12.56 14. 00 Minneapolis: 
ES See eae 12. 00 11, 44 12. 50 ee 15. 43 15.05 15. 70 
Buckwheat.......... eet GEO Téseacces —— gael Bs B 15.43 | 15.95 15, 60 

Eck te Be ek o 2 BOO) Ab) b Baia ce sacetens 14. 18 13. 80 14, 50 
alleen etd 13. 18 12. 90 14, 25 Buckwheat Mae eam cin t 12. 90 . ¢ ihe 
oastnat <a ee 13.18 | 12.90 14, 25 St. Louis: 

> i ae 11. 78 11, 50 12. 00 =F Bo 14,26 | 314.40 
peeasaaass AMP SES. 20:6 Tf BEG Tes ndsee Oleenes. ..isc....-. 14.62 | 14.26 314,27 
Middle Atlantic: EL ee 12. 84 12.58 | 312.37 

Buffalo: St. Paul 
a a 11. 75 11. 25 12, 35 aie k ceeeneeninail 15. 44 15. 05 15. 70 
| SN SEES 11.75 | 11.25 12. 30 Oe a aes 15.44 | 15.05 15. 60 
ey al aT 10. 00 9. 50 10. 20 Ea a RS 14. 19 13. 80 14. 50 
Buckwheat.........-. 8, 25 * )_ are Sedvabast Ce issoss 12. 90 _) 3 ees 

Newark: South Atlantic: 

i 11.06 | 10.50 11.75 Baltimore: 
DINING. . cacancuche 11.06 | 10.50 11. 50 ah SE 10. 14 9. 45 11, 50 
| 9. 81 9. 21 9.75 SENS 6 ooboestene 10. 14 9.45 11, 25 
Buckwheat.........- 8. 50 2 Saag ET a, SE 8. 69 7.95 9. 50 
ew York: ! Buckwheat.........- 8. 06 + ft Shewgies 
ER RS 10. 62 10. 37 11. 80 Norfolk: 
ga he Ww err 10.62 | 10.37 11.71 i bcathonaosign 12.13 11. 75 12. 50 
Oke 2e- SS 9.14 8. 90 9. 84 Se ge | 11. 75 12, 50 
Buckwheat “oe Se 7. 57 sb ee / Sts ae 10. 50 10. 25 10. 50 

Philadelphia: Buckwheat.-.-.......- 10. 00 Gg cede 
| tlt EE 9. 95 9. 89 10. 46 Richmond 
— i 9. 95 9. 89 10. 46 EEE SE 12, 55 11. 75 13. 00 

SS ee ae 8.47 8.45 8. 96 Chestnut............| 12.55 11. 75 13. 00 
Buckwheat ae 7. 68 7. OO bn dndccns EE eee. 88 11.13 | 10.50 10, 94 

Pittsburgh: Buckwheat SE OHERA, e 9. 88 f ) Pee 
HE 12.50 | 12.50 12. 88 Washington, D. C.:5 
SE 12.58 | 12,56 12. 88 EF ES Saapnee 12.10 | 11.30 12. 88 

Rochester a Say 12.10} 11.30 12. 80 
EE BE re 11.60 | 11.08 11. 93 he iS 10. 50 9. 80 10. 80 
ee a 11. 60 11. 08 11. 85 Buckwheat.........- 8. 90 ns 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by Cities—‘ 


On, 


September and June 1937, and September 1936—Continued 


OTHER ANTHRACITE 



































j | | — 
1937 | 1936 } 1937 
Region, city, and size of Region, city, and sizeof | 
coal coal 2 
Sept. 15) June 15) Sept. 15 Sept. 15) June 15) Sept. 15 
West North Central: WestSouth Central—Con.| 
Kansas City: 4 Little Rock: 
_ Arkansas, egg--..---- $10.73 | $10.20 | $10.23 Arkansas, egg.......| $9.69 |.......- oF 
West South Central: Pacific: z 
allas: San Francisco: !? 
Arkansas, egg-......- CGE 8 .canaes< 13. 00 New Mexico, egg.-...| 23.69 | $23. 69 69 
1 Prices include 2-percent sales tax. ‘ Prices include 2-percent sales tax for June and 
4 Prices include 3-percent sales tax. September 1937 and 1-percent for September 1936, 
3 Revised to include only 1-ton lot prices. 5 Prices on ton of 2,240 pounds. 
OPOOOOOS 


TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
Average Prices, March 1935 to September 1937, Inclusive 


THE BUREAU of Labor Statistics collects retail prices of five tobacco 
products—cigarettes, cigars, cigarette tobacco, pipe tobacco, and 
plug tobacco—from stores in 32 cities in the United States. 

Average prices of these products in the 32 cities combined were first 
published in the May 1936 issue of “Retail Prices.”” All periods for 
which prices were available from December 1920 through April 1936 
were shown. Average prices through March 1937 were published in 
the March 1937 issue of this report. 

Prices of the five tobacco products are presented in table 8 for al! 
price-collection periods from March 1935 through September 1937. 


Tasie 8.—Average Retail Prices of Tobacco Products in 32 Large Cities Combined 
March 1935 to September 1937, Inclusive 











Cigarettes, Cigars, inex- eet Pipe tobacco | Plug tobac: 
Year and month medium | pensive, per | _(¥4-2-o2. C302. tin | (1374-02. 
priced, per cigar k riced) priced) per eut priced) 
pack of 20 B “ee Gunae . ounce per ounce 
ii 5 
1985 Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
PE tiskdeasatidcbbocanithsunel 13.2 4.9 5.7 6.6 f 
NES EE ES Oe Te 13. 2 4.7 5.7 6.5 6.4 
a a ee Pee es 13.3 4.6 5.7 6.4 6.4 
1986 
i. SIS FS eee 13.2 4.5 5.6 6.4 6.4 
SEE et ee 13. 2 4.5 5.7 6.6 6§.3 
ROSE SE EE 5 OS Se en 13, 2 4.5 5.6 6.6 6.3 
I So0 cbsdackacobsteouns 13. 2 4.5 5.6 6.6 6.3 
EEE AEE Me SE PES 1 13.3 4.6 5.6 6.6 6 
1987 
baie. cddbhenneckbuuwhin’ 13.7 4.6 5.6 6.5 6.3 
NE! ES. rene 13.8 4.6 5.7 6.6 6.3 
ARIES SIE 13.8 4.6 5.6 6.6 6.3 




















1 Sales taxes are included wherever applicable. | * Preliminary. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN OCTOBER 1937 


A GENERAL decline was recorded in wholesale commodity prices 
during October, and the all-commodity index fell 2.3 percent to the 
low point of the year. Sharp decreases in prices of farm products, 
foods, and textile products largely .accounted for the recession. 

The decline placed the all-commodity index at 85.4 percent of the 
1926 average, the lowest level reached since December 1936. 

Each of the 10 major commodity groups declined during the month. 
The decreases ranged from 0.1 percent for housefurnishing goods to 
6.4 percent for farm products. Compared with the levels of a year 
ago, the farm products and chemicals and drugs groups are lower. 
The eight remaining groups—foods, hides and leather products, 
textile products, fuel and lighting materials, metals and metal prod- 
ucts, building materials, housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous 
commodities—are above their year-ago levels. The increases range 
from 2.2 percent for fuel and lighting materials to 11.6 percent for 
hides and leather products. 

Wholesale market prices of raw materials reached the lowest point 
since July 1936. Semimanufactured articles fell sharply to a new 
low for 1937 but are higher than for October a year ago. Following a 
steady rise for the past 9 months, the finished products group has 
registered a decrease. Notwithstanding the recent decline, finished 
products prices are substantially above the year’s low point and are 
higher than for October 1936. 

The index for ‘“‘All commodities other than farm products’”’ fell 
sharply during the month. The group “All commodities other than 
farm products and foods” also declined. ‘The index for the former 
classification, reflecting the movement in prices of nonagricultural 
commodities, as well as that for the latter, industrial commodities, 
is more than 6 percent above a year ago. 

A comparison of the October level of wholesale commodity prices 
with September 1937 and October 1936 is shown in table 1. 
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TaBLe 1.—Comparison of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for October 1937 
September 1937 and October 1936 


ih 
































[1926 = 100] 
Percent- | ’ 
age | Per 
linsin | October | Septem- | change | October . 
Commodity group | 1937 | ber 1937 | froma 1936 — 
| month A. 
| ago P 
a 13¢ 5% RE Ce Le "ae apen 
. | | 
5 eS SO ee eee 85. 4 | 87.4| —23 81.5 
Farm products.................------- Eo citen | 80.4 85.9} —6.4 | 84.0 
NT ee 2 Oe eS ee ee } 85. 5 | 838. 0 —2.8 32. 6 | 
Hides and leather products__._..__-- she mae MB AES 106.7 | 107.6 —.8 | 95.6 | 
 hctihan dna bin anaeesnegcommemenaundy 73,5 | 75.3 —2.4 71.6 | 
Fuel and lighting materials. .......................-- 78.5 78.7 —.3 76.8 | 
Metals and metal products.._.................-....- 96. 4 | 97.1 —.7 86.9 | 
EG TEE oeieded 95. 4 96. 2 —.8 87.3 | 
i , 20 oe cs catoonconnnnnaauilaaee 81.2 81.4 —.2 82. 2 
NN EE PE A en Te 91.9 | 91.1 | —.1 |} 82.0 
en an at et calaa aR ltaacene Titmetetinem toa sm. 76. 2 77.0 | —1.0 | 71.5 
. | | | 
hss <nkdoenscaccccoaacctmncpapehseetal 80.7 | 84.4 | —4.4 | 82. 1 
Semimanufactured articles. ...............----.....- 82. 5 | 85.3 | —3.3 | 76.2 | 
ST Sante ane oocamusandubbacenahbtinns 88. 1 89.1 | —1.1 82.0 | 
All commodities other than farm products........... 86.4 | 87.6 —1.4 | 80.9 | 
All commodities other than farm products and foods. 85.1 | 85.9 —.9 80.1 | 








Wholesale Price Level in October 


The decrease of 2.3 percent in the all-commodity index during 
October was largely the result of sharp recessions in prices of farm 
products, foods, and textile products. 

The decline brought the general index of commodity prices to 85.4 
percent of the 1926 average, the low point of the year. Compared 
with the high point of the year—88.0 in April—the current index 
dropped 3.0 percent, but was 4.8 percent above the level for October 
1936. 

Each of the 10 major commodity groups declined during the 
month. Farm products led with a 6.4 percent decrease. Foods 
dropped 2.8 percent; textile products, 2.4 percent; miscellaneous 
commodities, 1.0 percent; hides and leather products and building 
materials, 0.8 percent; metals and metal products, 0.7 percent; fuel 
and lighting materials, 0.3 percent; chemicals and drugs, 0.2 percent; 
and housefurnishing goods, 0.1 percent. 

Fluctuations within the major commodity groups which influenced 
the movement of the all-commodity index during October are shown 
in table 2. 
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TaBLE 2.—Number of Items Changing in Price From September to October 1937 
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Commodity group | Increases | Decreases No change 
Al) CREE bb evnawercckscocicéodcdcnbevederepestibidecss | 96 | 21 447 
} — —EEE 

Farm products Rhos acl dddmonniddsce ge dedvabhsddatbeadeet | 22 43 2 

EE ee ee ee eS ee a 35 51 36 
Hide et leather products Lees Fila dedddbadbdeisabcuat bbaet 3 | ) 29 
inhi nsccscccocnncodguanntiiptabddcbtn 2 | 61 49 
Fuel and lighting materials... ..._.............-..--.--------- 10 | 7 7 

| 

Motale ame maetel products. -=......2 2. 52k. 2.2. code ee see 5 | 20 105 
— "Ea a een ep anes 7 | 22 57 
Chemicals and NE lene odes tS. tsetse ccdbbeadetec teenie 7 | ) 73 
ee TS LER SOS ae ia 1 5 55 
MiseGOOUS...nw 5 lelsisns edocs ide dcnlststitihsinwes => 4 14 34 











Largely because of weakening prices for agricultural commodities, 
the raw materials group index declined 4.4 percent, and was 1.7 per- 
cent below the level of a year ago. Semimanufactured articles de- 
clined 3.3 percent during October, but were 8.3 percent above a year 
ago. Finished product prices decreased 1.1 percent during the month 
and were 7.4 percent above the October 1936 level. 

Nonagricultural commodity prices fell 1.4 percent, according to the 
index for “‘All commodities other than farm products’’, and industrial 
commodity prices dropped 0.9 percent when measured by the index 
for “All commodities other than farm products and foods.” The 
former group index—86.4—shows an increase of 6.8 percent during 
the year and the latter—85.1—an increase of 6.2 percent over the 
same period. 

Wholesale market prices of farm products as a group declined 6.4 
percent, largely because of decreases of 16.2 percent in grains and 7.7 
percent in livestock and poultry prices. Since April grains have de- 
clined 35.4 percent and during the past 2 months livestock and poultry 
prices dropped 9.0 percent. Lower prices were reporte.! in October 
for barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat, calves, cows, steers, hogs, sheep, 
cotton, apples, oranges, peanuts, dried beans, potatoes, and wool. 
Higher prices were reported for hay, hops, seeds, tobacco, and onions. 
The current farm product index—80.4— was 4.3 percent below that 
for October 1936. 

The foods group dropped 2.8 percent as a result of decreases of 5.3 
percent in meats, 2.8 percent in fruits and vegetables, and 1.7 percent 
in cereal products. Individual food items for which lower prices were 
reported were flour, hominy grits, corn meal, canned apples, prunes, 
raisins, lamb, mutton, fresh pork, veal, dressed poultry, cocoa beans, 
lard, pepper, sugar, tallow, and vegetable oils. Dairy products ad- 
vanced 1.1 percent during the month interval. Higher prices were 
quoted for cheese, dried apples, copra, and cured fish. The October 
food index—85.5—was 3.5 percent above that for October 1936. 

27814—37——18 . 
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Continued decreases in wholesale prices of cotton goods and si|k 
and rayon, together with falling prices of clothing, knit goods, wo. 
and worsted goods and other textile products such as burlap, he: 
rope, and twine, caused the textile products group index to decliye 
2.4 percent to the lowest point reached this year. The cotton goods 
subgroup declined 23.1 percent since April, and silk and rayon decreased 
11.3 percent since January. 

Wholesale prices of crude rubber declined 12.5 percent during 
October, paper and pulp dropped 1.1 percent, and cylinder oil also 
averaged lower. Cattle feed prices advanced 3.0 percent. 

Pronounced decreases in prices of hides, skins, and leather were 
responsible for the decrease of 0.8 percent in the hides and leather 
products group index. Average wholesale prices of shoes were frac- 
tionally higher and other leather products including gloves, belting, 
harness, and luggage remained firm. 

The building materials group decreased 0.8 percent because o| 
lower prices for brick, lumber, paint materials, and prepared roofing. 
The cement and structural steel subgroups remained unchanged at 
the previous month’s level. 

Continued weakness in prices of scrap steel and nonferrous metals 
such as electrolytic copper, pig lead, lead pipe, quicksilver, pig tin, 
pig zinc, and copper and brass manufactures resulted in the index fo: 
the metals and metal products group dropping 0.7 percent. Prices 
of wood screws, antimony, and motor vehicles advanced. Agricul- 
tural implements and plumbing and heating fixtures did not change 

Following a 6-month period of slowly rising prices, the fuel and 
lighting materials group decreased 0.3 percent as a result of lower 
prices for Pennsylvania crude petroleum. Wholesale prices of coal, 
coke, and gas were higher. 

The chemicals and drugs group index declined 0.2 percent due 
principally to lower prices for fats and oils. Sharp increases were 
registered in prices of salt cake, caffeine, and tankage. Mixed ferti- 
lizer prices advanced fractionally. 

A minor price decrease in bedding caused the house-furnishing 
goods group index to decline 0.1 percent. Average wholesale prices for 
furniture were stationary. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
September and October 1937 and for October of each of the past 7 
years are shown in table 3. 


a 
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TasLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 
for October 1937 






























































[1926= 100] 

Oct. | Sept.) Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
Group and subgroup 1937 | 1937 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 
Pe RR re eee Ss 85.4 | 87.4 | 81.5 | 80.5 | 76.5 | 71.2 | 64.4] 70.3 | 83.0 
EE eee | 80.4 | 85.9 | 84.0 | 78.2 | 70.6 | 55.7 | 46.9 | 58.8) 82.5 
SS ES a erpdatdinadieies | 77.0 | 91.9 |102.1 | 86.4 | 85.0 | 58.2 | 34.4 | 44.3 72.1 
Raeeenen GG POUT ...........<cicecesce | 98.5 |106.7 | 81.2 | 86.6 | 55.3 | 45.4 | 45.0 | 57.6 | 82.4 
Re ere 70.1 | 71.2 | 80.2 | 70.3 | 75.4 | 61.2 | 52.1 | 64.2 86. 1 
, EAST Pee eee eee: Se 85.5 | 88.0 | 82.6 | 85.0 | 74.8 | 64.2 | 60.5 | 73.3 88.8 
SE TES he 85.7 | 84.8 | 87.4 | 76.9 | 77.1 | 66.0 | 60.5 | 86.1 98.5 
Sen OMNI o. . coctcanccsecseeduwubas 84.6 | 86.1 | 87.5 | 98.9 | 91.0 | 85.0 | 64.1 | 70.6| 77.7 
Fruits and vegetables...................-.. 62.2 | 64.0 | 73.8 | 59.1 | 67.6 | 62.5 | 52.2] 68.2] 90.6 
SE in  odcnnnaistiteithes jibeidiodaddnladmetiide 107. 4 |113.4 | 84.4 | 97.1 | 70.0 | 51.0 | 56.4) 71.1 96. 7 
i EE ESE OE | 73.4 | 75.5 | 77.4 | 81.2 | 71.0 | 64.4 | 65.4 | 69.7 79.2 
Hides and leather products. ................_- 106.7 |107.6 | 95.6 | 93.6 | 83.8 | 89.0 | 72.8 | 82.5 96. 6 
0 eS ae ap ee eB 1107.6 |107.5 | 99.3 | 98.8 | 97.7 | 98.9 | 84.6 | 93.1 | 100.3 
eee eee \117. 1 |120.7 | 97.2 | 92.9 | 59.7 | 71.2 | 49.6 | 50.0] 83.6 
SSE A EE TE ea 97.2 | 98.9 | 85.4 | 86.6 | 70.5 | 83.2 | 64.1 | 80.7 96. 7 
Other leather products..................--| 103.3 |103.3 | 95.4 | 85.0 | 85.9 | 85.1 | 81.9 |101.1 | 104.8 
IOS. dv ch oubcelecandudlehenknlde ck 73.5 | 75.3 | 71.6 | 72.9 | 70.3 | 77.1 | 55.0 | 63.0 74.7 
Se ae ee a 89.4 | 89.7 | 81.2 | 80.8 | 79.1 | 84.8 | 62.5 | 73.9 83.9 
OE ee eS eee ee 73.1 | 76.8 | 82.0 | 84.6 | 86.6 | 88.8 | 56.2 | 59.7 77.0 
EES Raa a eee ae 65.8 | 66.5 | 61.1 | 63.2 | 60.5 | 74.7 | 50.9 | 59.2 75.06 
GN SS eee See 30.6 | 32.4 | 31.1 | 35.1 | 24.8 | 32.0 | 30.8 | 41.7 47.0 
Woolen and worsted goods__..........-.-- 90.1 | 92.4 | 80.5 | 79.1 | 748 | 84.51] 56.5 64.6 75.0 
Other textile products.................... 69.0 | 70.0 | 67.0 | 68.3 | 68.5 | 75.3 | 67.7 | 72.41 80.7 
Fuel and lighting materials_._......._.._.___- 78.5 | 78.7 | 76.8 | 73.4 | 74.6 | 73.6 | 71.1 | 67.8 77.6 
A 36 Ok ke eee 78.8 | 78.7 | 81.8 | 82.5 | 82.0} 81.8 | 88.7| 942] 89.7 
Bituminous coal............-.-........... 99.3 | 99.2 | 97.3 | 98.0 | 96.4 | 89.8 | 81.1| 83.6) 99.2 
A eee ee 105.3 {105.0 | 97.8 | 88.8 | 85.6 | 82.6 | 76.7 | 8L.5 83.9 
ers eee 81.0 | 80.5 | 82.8 | 86.3 | 94.5 | 92.3 [104.6 |102.1 97.3 
ee ee Ol ee 83.6 | 84.0 | 86.0 | 89.0 | 96.9 |100.5 |104.4 |100.8 99.7 
POUOIUM HOOGUIM... 6.2... --ccccasccccss 61.7 | 62.2 | 57.9 | 50.1 | 50.4 | 52.7 | 47.4 | 39.2) 59.4 
Metals and metal products_..._........_...-- | 96.4 | 97.1 | 86.9 | 86.5 | 86.3 | 83.0 | 80.3 | 82.8 87.9 
Agricultural implements._............._-- | 94.2 | 94.2 | 93.9 | 93.7 | 92.0 | 83.7 | 84.71 85.6) 94.5 
ee en ee a ee 99.7 | 99.8 | 88.8 | 86.9 | 86.2 | 82.4 | 80.4 | 81.7 87.1 
tT SLE... cid Sak cde booeebdond 97.8 | 96.6 | 90.8 | 92.9 | 94.7 | 90.9 | 92.7 | 95.4 96.3 
fe ES ae a ee ae 85.5 | 92.6 | 71.7 | 70.9 | 68.1 | 67.0 | 50.7 | 54.91 69.7 
Plumbing and heating.____- ARS OM ete 80.6 | 80.6 | 76.6 | 71.1 | 68.1 | 74.7 | 67.5 | 81.6] 83.4 
0 Ee See ae 95.4 | 96.2 | 87.3 | 86.1 | 85.2 | 83.9 | 70.7 | 76.1 86.3 
| See eee eee _| 93.4 | 95.0 | 88.3 | 88.3 | 91.2 | 84.6 5.3 | 82.6 | 87.7 
SEE Se lt Va epee” 95.5 | 95.5 | 95.5 | 95.5 | 93.9 | 91.2 | 79.0 | 75.1 | 91.7 
SS Ee eee eee eee _..| 97.3 | 99.0 | 86.1 | 82.0 | 82.0 | 84.2 | 56.6 | 65.2 79,8 
Paint and paint materials.._............_-- 84.2 | 84.6 | 80.2 | 81.9 | 79.4 | 76.1 | 68.3 | 77.0 85. 4 
Plumbing and heating..................-.. 80.6 | 80.6 | 76.6 | 71.1 | 68.1 | 74.7 | 67.5 | 81.6 83. 4 
Structural steel...........___- 2 ee eS Te 114.9 |114.9 | 97.1 | 92.0 | 92.0 | 86.8 | 81.7 | 81.7) 81.7 
Other building materials................-. 100.2 |100.8 | 90.4 | 90.5 | 89.3 | 87.1 | 80.0} 82.0) 918 
Chemicals and drugs..........................| 81.2 | 81.4 | 82.2] 81.1 | 77.1 | 72.7 | 72.7 | 75.6) 86.7 
EE ES See 85.3 | 85.7 | 89.0 | 88.3 81.1 | 78.6 | 79.8 | 79.7 90. 5 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals__..........-- 78.3 | 78.3 | 76.5 | 74.2 | 73.5 | 56.8 | 55.9 | 61.6] 67.5 
Fertilizer materials. _....................- 72.5 | 71.8 | 67.4 | 67.2 | 65.7 | 67.6 | 63.4 | 70.2 | 83.6 
ON Ce Ue Seer eaepenens oye 74.9 | 74.8 | 69.7 | 67.9 | 73.0 | 68.3 | 66.5 | 77.2 92.9 
Housefurnishing goods__...._- ae Co ee 91.0 | 91.1 | 82.0 | 80.6 | 81.7 | 81.2 | 73.7 | 81.0} 92.1 
a WORE RE Re REEL ESS ee 94.9 | 94.9 | 85.6 | 84.2 | 84.4 | 82.8 | 74.7 | 79.8} 90.9 
ET TS ES. eT 87.1 | 87.1 | 78.3 | 76.9 | 79.0 | 79.8 | 72.8 | 82.4] 93.4 
EE DES TE - ee eS ee 76.2 | 77.0 | 71.5 | 67.5 | 69.7 | 65.3 | 64.1 | 66.6 74.7 
Automobile tires and tubes_.._........_-- 56.4 | 56.4 | 47.5 | 45.0 | 44.7 | 43.2 | 44.6 | 46.0 50, 1 
ES ENE ne Se ee eee eee | 83.6 | 81.2 |111.8 | 71.6 | 97.6 | 60.4 | 42.7 | 49.4 89. 6 
og Eee ee 92.4 | 93.4 | 80.8 | 79.7 | 82.4 | 82.4 | 73.4] 80.5 |) 85.1 
I 33.6 | 38.4 | 34.4 | 26.0 | 28.6 | 15.6 7.3 | 10.2 16.9 
Other miscellaneous. .................---. 84.6 | 85.1 | 81.5 | 80.2 ' 81.1 | 78.6 | 82.1 | 86.9 92.0 
rr i, dd seccscwcd stbonnteboolen 80.7 | 84.4 | 82.1 | 77.1 | 72.1) 61.8 ! 54.6] 61.5 79.9 
Semimanufactured articles..................-- 82.5 | 85.3 | 76.2 | 76.3 | 71.5 | 72.8 | 60.7 | 65.2 76.8 
eS eee 88.1 | 89.1 | 82.0] 82.7 | 79.2 | 75.4 | 69.6 | 75.1 85. 4 
All commodities other than farm products....| 86.4 | 87.6 | 80.9 | 80.9 | 77.6 | 74.4 | 68.1 | 72.6) 83.1 

All commodities other than farm products 
inn i cit ints snthesicinvar’ oaths tlbedecsinelaieniinin ieee 5.1} 85.9 | 80.1 | 78.3 | 78.0 | 77.2 | 70.2 | 72.9) 82.1 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to October 1937 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by ye: 
from 1926 to 1936, inclusive, and by months from January 1936 
October 1937, inclusive, are shown in table 4. 

TaBLe 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 















































| Farm | y= 9 Tex- | Fuel — Build-| Chem- — Mis- 
Year and month | prod- | Foods|leather) “/€ | 80d | meta | ing | icals | pcp. | ,cel- 
- prod- | light- : mate-| and lane- 
| ucts prod- | ‘ucts | ing | PFOd-| rials | drugs | 128 us 
| ucts | — g ucts —_ 85 | goods | 9S 
| 7s ” — ——) -. Tae ee ee 
| | 
. By years: 

lle ET | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 

“| MAE: | 99.4] 96.7 | 107.7| 95.6 | 88.3/| 96.3] 947] 968] 97.5) 91.0 ' 

i | 105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4] 95.5 | 84.3 | 97.0] 941] 95.6} 95.1 | 85.4 

oe EE 104.9 | 99.9 | 100.1 | 90.4 | 83.0 | 100.5 | 95.4) 94.2] 043) 82.6 

Seb cdcenerdsnded 88.3 | 90.5} 100.0| 80.3) 785 | 921] 89.9 | 89.1 | 92.7 | 77.7 ‘ 

| | 

A ees 2 oe | 74.6 | 86.1 | 66.3 | o7.5 | 4.5 | 79.2| 79.3] 84.9) 69.8 

MEO cuhendhcthaad 48.2) 61.0) 729) 54.9)| 70.3] 80.2] 71.4] 73.5] 75.1| 64.4 64. 8 

_ eee | 51.4} 60.5 80.9 | 64.8 | 66.3 | 79.8] 77.0| 726) 75.8) 625| 65.9 

BEE cipimcdndticed | 65.3 | 70.5) 866) 729) 73.3 |) 869) 86.2) 75.9) 815) 69.7) 74.9 

7 78.8| 83.7] 89.6] 70.9| 73.5] 86.4| 85.3| 80.5| 806| 683/| & 

BEB... ocescenns 80.9) 821) 95.4) 71.5) 76.2 | 87.0} 86.7] 80.4) 81.7) 70.5) & 

| | 
By months: } 

1936: | 
January...... 78.2} 83.5 | 97.1) 71.7) 75.1) 867) 85.7] 80.5] 81.4] 67.8) 80 
February.....| 79.5 | 83.2| 96.1) 71.0) 76.1 | 96.7] 85.5] 801] 81.5| 681) 80 
March........ | 76.5 | 80.1] 94.9) 70.8) 76.2) 86.6/ 85.3] 70.3] 81.4| 683) 79 
pa | 76.9] 90.2] 94.6! 702) 764)| 866) 85.7] 78.5] 81.5) 686)| 79 
a ae 75.2| 78.0} 94.0] 69.8| 76.0) 86.3| 85.8 | 77.7] 81.5 | 60.2) 78.6 
June..........| 781 | 79.9] 93.8 ae] 76.1 | 86.2) 86.8) 780) 8.4) 62.7) 79 
a 81.3 | 81.4 | 93.4| 70.5| 762) 869] 86.7| 79.4] 81.2| 71.0) 80 
August_...... 83.8 | 83.1] 93.6) 70.9) 763) 87.1] 969] 79.8) 81.4] 71.5/ 81.6 
September....| 84.0} 83.3] 94.6| 70.9] 76.1 | 86.8] 87.1] 81.7| 81.7] 71.3| 81.6 
October... _-- 84.0} 826} 95.6] 71.6| 76.8| 86.9] 87.3] 822] 820] 71.5) 81 
November-...| © 85. 1 83.9 | 97.uU 73. 5 | 76.8 87.9 87.7 $2.5 82.3 73. 4 | 82.4 

og Deemer... 88.5 | 85.5) 99.7) 76.3) 765) 89.6) 895) 85.3 art 74.5 | 84.2 

1 : | | 
January ___... 91.3.| 87.1 | 101.7 | 77.5 | 76.6} 909] 91.3] 87.7 | 86.5) 76.2) 85.9 
February.....| 91.4 | 87.0} 1027| 77.5| 768)! 91.7| 93.3] 87.8] 87.9] 77.3) 86.3 

arch........ 94.1) 87.5 | 1042] 7°.3| 76.2) 96.0/ 95.9] 87.5 | 884] 79.5) 87.8 
vee 92.2} 85.5 | 106.3) 79.5) 768) 96.5| 967] 86.9] 80.0) 81.1 82. 0 
DOU ale diinmasi 89.2} 84.2] 106.7/ 78.7)| 77.2) 95.2) 97.2] 84.5] 293) 80.5) 87.4 
Pe etedbaued 88.5) 847 | 106.4| 782) 77.5) 95.9) 969) 83.6] 80.5) 79.4) 87.2 
/ aeeree 89.3 | 86.2/| 106.7| 783) 78.1 | 96.1 | 96.7| 83.9| 89.7] 790) 87.9 
August_...... 86.4) 86.7 | 108.1) 77.1) 78.4)| 97.0) 96.3) 822] O11) 77.3) 87.5 
September....| 85.9 | 88.0 | 107.6| 75.3| 78.7 | 97.1) 96.2] 81.4] 911] 77.0| 87.4 
October......) 80.4 | 85.5 | 106.7 | 73.5 | 78.5 | 96.4) 95.4] 81.2] 910 | 76.2 | 85.4 

| | 





The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 5 for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and com- 


modities other than farm products and foods. 


The list of commodi- 


ties included under the classifications ‘‘Raw materials,” ‘“Semimanu- 
factured articles,” and “Finished products” was given in the October 
1934 issue of the pamphlet on Wholesale Prices. 
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TABLE 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 





























[1926 = 109] 
| | | an || | | All 
| All | com- | | All | com- 
| Semi-| com- | mod- | Semi-| com- | mod- 
| man- in. | mod-| ities || | man.| Fin- | ™04-| ities 
Raw | vifac. | ished | ities | other || |R ‘ F hed | ities | other 
Year and month | mate-| other| than || Year and month | ate ufac- | ished | other | than 
rials | tured) prod- tt f | tured| prod- 
arti- | ucts | "an | farm | rials | arti- | ucts than | farm 
cles farm | prod- ee farm | prod- 
| Cics ™ 
|prod-| ucts prod-| ucts 
ucts | and ucts | and 
foods foods 
26 100. 0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 || 1936-—Continued. | 

OT oS bei ik as | 96.5 | 4.3) 95.0) 946) 940 |) July.-.......| 79.8 | 75.2 | 81.6 | 80.3 | 79.5 
WE cdndecitioa<habs | 99.1 | 94.51 95.9} 94.8] 929 ||  August....___| 81.5 | 75.6 | 82.4 | 80.9 79.7 
1929_. | 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 91.6 || September--.| 81.8 | 75.9 | 82.3 | 80.9 79.6 
1930_. 84.3 | 81.8 | 88.0 | 85.9 | 85.2 October : $2.1 | 76.2 | 82.0 | 80.9 80. 1 
November...| 83.1 | 78.6 | 82.6 | 81.7 81.0 
Ll = ao | 65.6 | 69.0 | 77.0 | 74.6 | 75.0 December....| 85.6 | 82.3 | 83.8 | 83.1 82. 2 

~~ Peer | 55.1 | 50.3 | 70.3 | 68.3} 70.2 || 1937: 
oe 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0} 71.2 January..-.- 88.1 | 85.4 84.9 | 84.6 83. 4 
ee | 68.6 | 72.8 | 78.2 | 76.9 | 78.4 February--..| 88.3 | 85.5 | 85.4 | 85.0/| 841 
i cdntindill> asecs | 77.1 | 73.6 | 82.2 | 80.2] 77.9 March....... | 90.1 | 89.6 | 86.4 | 86.3 | 85.5 
a aml ai 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0| 80.7 | 79.6 April....-----| 88.7 | 80.5 | 87.4 | 86.9 | 86.5 
1936: ee 87.1 | 87.5 | 87.5 | 86.7] 86.3 
January -..... 78.1 | 74.8 | 82.4 | 80.9 | 78.8 PE dinnwkind 86.1 | 86.8 | 87.7 | 86.8 86.1 

February.....| 79.1 | 74.6 | 82.2 | 80.7] 79.0 
March........| 77.4 | 74.4 | 81.3 | 80.2] 78.9 ae 86.5 | 87.0 | 88.8 | 87.5 | 86.3 
April...... --| 77.0 | 74.5 | 81.6 | 80.1) 78.9 August -| $4.8 | 86.6 | 89.0 | 87.6 | 86.1 
May..........| 75.8 | 74.1 | 80.5 | 79.2! 78.8 September...| 84.4 | 85.3 | 89.1 | 87.6 | 85.9 
PEaccccceces 77.6 | 73.9 | 80.7 | 79.4) 78.8 || October... . 80.7 | 82.5 | 88.1 | 86.4) 85.1 
Weekly Fluctuations 


Wholesale commodity prices followed a general downward course 
throughout October. Following a recession of 1.0 percent between 
October 2 and 9, the downward movement slackened slightly until 
the last week of the month when the all-commodity index fell 1.1 
percent. The cumulative decline from the week ended September 25 
to that ended October 30 was 4.0 percent. 

Except for a slight upward tendency toward mid-October, the farm 
products group index fell sharply throughout the month. The de- 
crease from September 25 to October 30 was nearly 11 percent. 
Wholesale food prices fell consistently during each week of October, 
registering a drop of 5.5 percent from the last week of September to 
the last week of October. The only suggestion of an upward move- 
ment in the remaining groups was a 0.3 percent increase in metals and 
metal products during the second week of the month and a 0.2 percent 
increase in chemicals and drugs during the first week of the month. 

Price variations in the major commodity groups during October are 
shown by the index numbers in table 6. The percentage changes from 
week to week are given in table 7. 
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TABLE 6.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, Septe: 


and October 1937 


[1926= 100] 





| Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct.  - Sept.) Sept 
Commodity group | 30, | 23, | 16, | 18, 11 


1937 | 1937 | 1937 | ar 1937 | 187 | 1987 | 1937 | 19 37 








All commodities Hial me 84. ( 0 | 84.9 | 85.2 | 86.0 86.9 | 87.5 | 87.4 | 86.8 
Farm products _....-| 77.8 | 80.7 | 80.3 | 82.7 | 85.4 | 87.3 | 86.5 | 84 
Foods... See ee 83.8 | 85.0 | 85.4 | 86.9 | 87.8 | 88.7 | 88.6 | 86.¢ 
Hides and leather products 1 ..--.|106.4 {106.9 |107.7 {108.1 |108.2 {108.3 |108.3 [108 
Textile products- _-_- | 72.6 | 72.8 | 72.8 | 73.3 | 73.9 74.5 | 75.1 | 75.5 
Fuel and lighting materials. - : ...| 78.9 | 79.1 | 79.2 | 79.5 79.4 | 79.6 | 79.4 | 79.8 
Metals and metal products ..-| 95.3 | 95.6 | 95.9 | 95.6 95.8 96.4 | 96.4 96. 4 
Building materials__ 95.0 | 95.4 | 95.9 | 95.9 | 96.2 | 96.5 | 96.3 | 96.4 
Chemicals and drugs--_-.-- .| 80.6 | 80.6 | 80.9 | 81.2] 81.0 | 81.2] 81.2 | 80.9 
Housefurnishing goods : 92.6 | 92.7 | 92.7 | 92.7 | 92.7 | g2 7 | 92.8 | 92.8 
Miscellaneous... EOF _| 75.7 | 76.0 | 76.3 | 76.6 | 76.8 | 77.1 | 76.9 | 76.9 
| 
Raw materials-- : bie ..| 78.7 | 80.5 | 80.5 | 82.1 | 83. 9 | 85.0 | 84.6 | 83.4 
Semimanufactured articles._..._.____- VL) 61.461 G9 82.5 | 83.4 | 83.9 | 85.4 | 85.6 | 85.7 
Finished products. .-..--- ...| 87.3 | 87.9 | 88.2 | 88.7 | 89.1 | 89.5 | 89.4 | 88.9 
All commodities other than farm products 85.4 | 85.9 | 86.2 | 86.8 | 87.2 | 87.6 | 87.6 | 87.2 
All commodities other than farm products and | | 
SERA, ASRS. OR Og RELY | $4.7 | 85.0 | $5.2 | 85.3 | 85.6 | 85.9 | 85.9 | 86.0 





TABLE 7.—Weekly Changes in Wholesale Prices (Percentage) During October 193 
Groups of Commodities 


7, by 





Percentage change from— 





Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
25 to | 2to | 16to | 9to 2 to 
1 Oct. ae Oct. 30) Oct. 23) Oct. 16) Oct. 9 


Commodity group 

















[ 
| 


NO Gate i. 2A a. | -4.0 | -1.1| -0.4 | -0.9 | 1.0 
Farm products_...........-.-- {SPOONS nok?) ie Pe EERSTE \=10.9 | —3.6 a +.5| —29 | —3.2 
ne ee. a Te ee ey eee .| ~6.5 | —14 —.5| —1L7| —L0 
Hides and leather products..................--.---- —18|/ —5| —7|/ —4/ —.1 
IR ida ctantiggdedaccos us ane apap ...| —2.6| —.3 0 —.7| —.8 
Fuel and lighting materials. ..........-- ER eee —.9| ~-.3 | —.1 —.4) +.1 
| 

Metals and metal products --_................--.--- : —1.1 | —.3) —3) +3) —.2 
RE ee ey TE ..----| ~l16| —.4 —5] 0 | =—.3 
Chemicals and drugs........--..----- bbe sladd .....| —.7] 0 —.4| —4] +.2 
Housefurnishing wae. ER ae he a oy } —1] —.] 0 | 5 1 #& 
OS OEE Ri Th ae —1.8) —.4) —4] —.4] -—.3) 
er nl. fio ik ste. AA ala i: | —7.4) —-22/ 0 | —19/ —21 
Semimanufactured articles...............-......-.----.----- (-46| —5) —.7|-L1| —.6 
ED MIN, nb sonki natch. udWebeciibs eck euuavass- —2.5 —.7 —.3 | —.6| —.4 
All commodities other than farm products - —2.5 | —6]/ —.3| —.7|] —.5 
All commodities other than farm products and foods... —14), —.4) —.2) —1) —.4) 


te 





Individual Commodities 


The table showing monthly average wholesale prices and index 
numbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in the Whole- 
sale Price pamphlet is now published semiannually instead of monthly. 
The June 1937 issue showed the average for the year 1936 and infor- 
mation for the first 6 months of 1937. The monthly figures will be 


furnished upon request. 


\ 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


IN TABLE 8 index numbers of wholesale prices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor, and 
those in certain foreign countries, have been brought together in order 
that the trend of prices in the several countries may be compared. 
The base periods here shown are those appearing in the original sources 
from which the information has been drawn. In certain countries 
the base is the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. Only general 
comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in addition to 
differences in the base periods and the kind and number of articles 
included, there are important differences in the composition of the 
index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for the years 1926-36, 
inclusive, and by months from January 1935 through October 1937. 
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TABLE 8.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Fore: 












































Countries 
} | | | - 
ee | United | Argen- | Aus- | Bel- Bul- | , 
| States | tina tralia | Austria | gium garia | Canada| Chile | | 
| | | fea 
\National| Bureau | | Minis- Demin- N 
| Bureau | Bank, o of Federal | try of | General | ; | General 
‘of Labor| Bureau ensus | Statis- | Labor | Statis- | Statis- |C 
Computing agency. Sta- | of Eco- and | tical and | tical ve | tical 
| tistics | nomic Sta- Bureau | Social | Bureau tistics | Bureau 
‘Research! tistics | Welfare | 
| | | 
, January-| April | 7 | eS 
Base period... 1926 1926 |. 1911 June | con 1926 | 1913 
===-===-| (100) | (100) | (1,000) | jou | (100) (100) | (100) | (100) 
| | 
ee reer qe | 
Commodities. .___- 784 105 92 47 | (Paper) ) (Gold) | 5671 | (Paper) . 
' = | | 
a | we i ie prea re mo » Le — a ae | | j ’ : 
NS ae PASS 100.0} 100.0 1, 832 123 744 100.0 | 100.0 Ug Pere 
RETR IBES 95. 4 98.1 | 1,817 133 847 102. 4 | 4 8 
CEE 96. 7 98.5 | 1,792 130 | 843 109.8} 96.4!| 195.5 
a aligns 95.3 | 96.4] 1,803 130 851 117.0} 95.6 192. 4 
NaN EERER | 864] 92.2 1, 596 117 | 744| 94.6 86. 6 166. 9 
| | 
| Ee: 73.0; 89.0) 1,428) 108 62} 29.1] 721] 1522) 125.7 
a i | 64.8/} 895] 1,411 | 112 | 532 | 70.3 66.7 | 230.4 112.4 
aR 65.9 | 85.6] 1,409 108 501 | 61.8 67.1 | 346.0 103. 8 
TPG 74.9} 98.2] 1,471 | 110 473 63. 6 71.6 | 343.6 q 
eR 80.0} 97.0} 1,469 | 110 | 537 | 65.1 72.1 | 343.3 4 
ec Aeeeememeemenegs ae i i | 1, 543 | 109 588 | 67.5 8 em 108 
1986 | | | | | 
January........._- 78.8| 97.7 1, 459 | 110 | 472 | 64.5 | 71.4 | 346.7 9.4 
February...._._... 79.5| 96.8] 1,451 | 109 | 466} 64.3) 71.9] 340.3 9 9 
ite nat 79.4 97.1 1, 443 | 109 464 | 64.2 | 72.0| 336.7 " 
Se | 80.1 | 96. 6 1, 444 | 109 531| 66.0] 72.5 334.9 9 
ne ee aa 80. 2 96. 5 1, 458 | 110 552 64.7} 72.3 339. 3 9 
ea a aS aa 79.8 96. 1 1, 466 | 111 | 555 | 64.3 | 71.4 339.6 92 
Ee 79.4} 95.6) 1,479 12|. 553) 642| 71.5] 3424) 90.4 
PE. odnunoncen! 80.5 | 95.7 1, 498 | 111 | 552; 64.0/ 71.6| 343.3 91.9 
September.________ | 80.7} 96.6) 1,495 | 110; 560, 644 72.3 | 346.2 r 
October.....-------| 80.5| 985] 1,490) 100) 544 | 66.6 | 73.1 | 348.7 r 
November..___.___ 80.6 | 98.5 | 1,479 | 109 | 582 66.9 72.7 | 3651.5 10: 
December... ..._-- | 80.9! 98.7 | 1, 460 | 109 | 579 66.7 72.6) 350.1) 103 
1986 | | | 
| i | 
January...........| 80.6 98.9 1,475 | 108 581; 65.8/ 72.9 | 353.7 | 104.: 
February.._....___ | 80.6} 97.9) 1,466 | 107 | 582 65.2 72.5 355.2/ 105.4 
a 79.6 | 98.2] 1,485 | 107 578 64.7| 72.4 | 359. 5 106. 4 
inte ciathitene 79.7| 98.0| 1,515| 108 574| 66.4) 722] 350.8| 107.3 
ada chain 78.6 97.8 1, 521 108 569 66.3 71.8 | 367.8 105.8 
ee | 79.2 97.6 | 1, 523 109 | 570 66.0; 72.3] 374.4 106. 1 
BARS Ee | 80.5 98. § 1, 552 | 110 | 576 66. 6 74.4| 382.2) 107.2 
August............| 81.6| 100. | 1585| 109| 582 67.7 76.2| 399.8| 107.4 
September........- 81.6 100.3 | 1,573 | 110 | 594 68.8 76. 4 402.0 | 107.0 
October......._.___ | 815 99.9 1,591 | 111 | 602 70. 4 77.1 405.4} 109.7 
November._..____- 82. 4 100.4 | 1,620 111 | 615 71.2 77.2 399. 2 | 113.0 
December.........| 84.2 102. 6 1,611 | 111 | 637 71.5 79.7 | 405.6 118. § 
1987 | | 
ES 85.9 104. 5 1, 644 112 | 658 72.0 81.3 421.2 121.6 
February.......... 86.3 106. 4 1, 618 112 675 72.0 82.9 435. 6 | 122.9 
March......____... 87.8| 110.6| 1.652 112 693 72.2 85.5 | 457.5| 123.0 
FS | 88. 0 113.1 1, 657 113 696 73.1 86. 1 463.5 | 123.9 
iit h decide dis Ss. 87.4 114.4 1, 660 115 693 73.3 85. 1 465.4) 125.1 
ESA | 7.2 114.6 1, 663 115 697 | 73.4 84. 6 462. 4 | 126. 1 
| 
FILS ae 87.9 SY Pe 116 702 76. 6 87.5 a 
August. ........._. kf) RR MRagsas ee. 114 yg eae aod e 85. 6 a 
September._....... i oe de | ee Sead | =e ree i 
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1 Revised for commodities since January 1934, 


2 Quotations, 154 since January 1932. 
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4 Revised for commodities since January 1930. 














Recent Publications of Labor Interest 





NOVEMBER 1937 


Agriculture 


Cone in technology and labor requirements in crop production: Sugar beets. By 
ring T. Macy and others. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, National Research Project, 1937. xv, 48 pp., charts, illus. (Studies 
of Changing Techniques and Employment in Agriculture, Report No. A-1.) 


Distribution of hired farm laborers in Uniied States. By Lucius T. Wendzel. 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 8 pp., chart. (Serial 
No. R. 625, reprint from September 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Population, dwellings, and labor, on farms; years on farm; and part-time work off 
farm. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of the Census, 1937. 94 pp. (Reprint of 
Ch. IV, Vol. III, pp. 140-233, Census of Agriculture, 1935.) 


Landbrugets arbejdskraft, 1984 og 1985. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departement, 
1937. 52 pp. (Statistiske Meddelelser, 4.rakke, 102.bind, 3.hefte.) 
A report on labor employed in Danish agriculture in 1934 and 1935. The table 
of contents and some table heads are in both Danish and French. 


Construction Industry 


Construction costs: The construction industry yearbook and directory service, 1937 
edition. New York, Engineering News-Record, 330 West 42d Street, 1937. 
160 pp., maps, charts, illus. 

Wage rates and workmen’s-compensation insurance rates are among the data 
presented for the industry. The wage data include tabulations of average 
hourly rates for six occupations in seven different cities, by year, 1910 to 1936, 
and average hourly rates for five occupations in New York City, by year, 1874 
to 1936. 


Consumer Problems 


Bills and laws affecting consumers, selected from bills and resolutions introduced in 
75th Congress, January 5 to May 15, 1987. Washington, U. 8. Consumers’ 
Project, 1937. 104 pp.; mimeographed. 


Cooperative Movement 


Consumers’ cooperatives in the Chicago district. By Sidney N. Gubin. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 23 pp. (Serial No. R. 635, 
reprint from October 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Consumers’ cooperative societies (basic information sources). Compiled by Ruth C. 
Leslie. Washington, Marketing Research Division, U. 8. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, September 1936. 18 pp.; mimeographed. 

Bibliography of material relating to consumers’ cooperation. 


Cooperative bookshelf: A bibliography of Government publications on consumers’ 
cooperation. Washington, Consumers’ Counsel Division, U. 8. Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, and Consumers’ Project, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, May 1937. 13 pp. 
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Economic analysis of bargaining problems of milk cooperatives. By T. G. Si 
and Wm. C. Welden. Washington, Cooperative Division, U. 8. Farm Cr 
Administration, 1937. 54 pp., charts, illus. (Circular C—104.) 


La coopération socialisie Belge, 1934-1935: Résultats du recensement opéré par 
soins de la Société Générale Coopérative (S. G. C.). Brussels, Société Génér 
Coopérative, 1937. 53 pp. 

Data on the various types of cooperatives in the so-called “‘socialist’’ cooper 
tive movement in Belgium, obtained in a census carried on by the General Co 
erative Society (the central cooperative federation). 


Annual report of New York Superintendent of Banks relative to savings and lo 
associations, savings and loan bank of State of New York, and credit unions, | 
year 1936. Albany, 1937. 5ll pp. (Legislative Document, 1937, No. 2 


Cost of Living and Living Conditions 


Money disbursements of workers in California. By Genevieve B. Wimsatt. 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 13 pp. (Serial No. R 
630, reprint from September 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Living conditions and population migration in four Appalachian counties. B 
8. Dodson. Washington, U.S. Farm Security Administration and Bureai 
of Agricultural Economics, 1937. 152 pp., charts. (Social Research Report 
No. ITI.) 

After outlining general living conditions, markets, relief, and the amount of 
wealth in this area, and recommending action, the living conditions in fou. 
oe counties, two each in North Carolina and Kentucky, are described 

etail. 


Dismissal Compensation 


Dismissal compensation. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
247 Park Avenue, 1937. 18 pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 1.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Economic and Social Problems 


The new middle class. By Emil Lederer and Jacob Marschak. (Translated from 
the German, Der Neue Mittelstand, in Grundriss der Sozialékonomik, 
IX. Abteilung, I.Teil, Tiibingen, 1926.) New York, State Department of 
Social Welfare, and Columbia University, Department of Social Science, 
1937. 46 pp. 

One of a series of translations of foreign social-science monographs, made under 
the auspices of the U. 8S. Works Progress Administration. The term “‘new middle 
class’’ refers to public and private salaried employees. The authors hold that 
employment in a dependent capacity gives to this group a predominant com- 
munity of interest with organized labor. 


Jahrbuch der nationalsozialistischen wirtschaft. Herausgeber Otto Ménckmeier. 
Munich, Zentralverlag der NSDAP, 1937. 643 pp. 
A handbook on the various phases of contemporary national economy in 
Germany. 


Handbook of Latin American studies. Edited by Lewis Hanke. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1937. 515 pp. 

Annotated bibliography, classified by subject and country, of books, periodical 

articles, etc., concerning Latin America, which were published in 1936. Many of 
the items deal with social and labor problems. 


Education 


Educational opportunities of Greater Boston for working men and women—Catalog 
No. 15, 1987-1938. Cambridge, ass., Prospect Union Educational 
Exchange, 1937. 187 pp. 
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Enlightened self-interest: A study of educational programs of trade associations. 
By Dorothy Rowden. New York, American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1937. 85 pp. 

Trade associations of the United States are themselves serving as educational 
agencies or are cooperating with public schools, agricultural colleges, and exten- 
sion departments of colleges and universities in industrial training. The author 
gives detailed accounts of the educational programs of four outstanding associa- 
tions, and briefly outlines a number of other programs, to illustrate general trends 
in the educational activities of these business organizations. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Labor and material involved in grade-crossing eliminations. By Herman B. Byer. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 
626, reprint from September 1937 Moathly Labor Review.) 


Labor requirements in rail transportation of construction materials. By John A. 


Ball. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. S pp. (Serial 
No. R. 637, reprint from October 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 
Annual report of General Superintendent of Employment Servier of Province of 
Alberta, for fiscal year 1936-1937. Edmonton, 137. v pp., chars 
For the year under review the total applications for ciployment num ver d 


48,402. There were 20,662 placements—a decrease of 6,025 frosw the preceeding 
year, 


Engineering Professior 
Annual income in engineering profession, 1929 to 1934. By Andrew Iraser, Jr. 


Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 15 p>. (Serial Wo. 
R. 631, reprint from September 1937 Monthly Labor Ieview ) 


Governmental Labor A ger:c.es 


The expanding activities of State labor departments. Vy Ieicile MM. Stewert. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 19%/. i2 pp. (Serial 2.0. 
R. 623, reprint from September 1937 Monthly Lahor Review.) 

Meeting of governmental labor officials, 1937. Washington, LU. %. Dureau of Labor 


Statistics, 1937. 5 pp. (Serial No. R. 639, reprint iroin October 1037 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


The cost of adequate medical care. By Samuel Bradbury, M. D, Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. 86 pp. 
An attempt to determine the cost of adequate medical care based on the present- 
day private practice of medicine and on a current schedule of fees for the different 
types of services rendered. 


Health under the ‘EV’: The story of the Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration in 
mid-town New York. By C. E. A. Winlsow and Savel Zimand. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1937. 203 pp., illus. 

The ten-year experience of this health center is said to have been the moving 
factor in the present health program in New York City in which nine new health 
centers either have been finished or are under construction. The report shows a 
notable decrease for the district covered in the tuberculosis rate, the infant- 
mortality rate, and mortality from diphtheria. 


Illness and medical care in Puerto Rico. By Joseph W. Mountin, Elliott H. 
Pennell, and Evelyn Flook. Washington, U.S. Public Health Service, 1937. 
63 pp., map., illus. (Public Health Bulletin No. 237.) 

The study covered the medical and hospital services in Puerto Rico and data 
on morbidity and mortality among the population. There is a discussion of 
the make-up of the population, economic conditions, diet, housing, sanitation, 
illness, and special disease problems; and an account of the facilities for medical 
care. 
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Mortality in certain States during 1936, with comparative data for recent 1 
Washington, U.S. Public Health Service, 1937. 11 pp. (Reprint No. 1s 
from Public Health Reports, May 7, 1937.) 

The mortality rates in the report are based on returns from 25 States and 
District of Columbia for the year 1936. Mortality from all causes, which 
unusually low throughout the depression, was about 5 percent higher in ¢} 
States in 1936 than in 1935. 


Twenty-five years of health progress: A study of mortality experience among indust 
policyholders of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1911 to 1935 
Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka. New York, Metropolitan Life |; 
ance Co., 1937. 611 pp., charts. 

Extensive gains in life expectancy over the 25-year period are revealed, and { 
facts presented, the authors believe, will serve as a guide in the formulation . 
working program for the prevention of sickness and premature death, sho 
the best points of attack and making possible the concentration of effort whe: 
will do the most good. 


Medicolegal trends in occupational diseases—a statistical and legal anabysi: 
medicolegal experience. By C. O. Sappington, M.D. 15 pp. (In Indust 
Medicine, Chicago, May 1937; also reprinted.) 


Recent advances in industrial hygiene and medicine. By T. M. Ling. Philad 
phia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 1937. 212 pp., charts, illus. 

Deals with the occupational selection of employees; industrial sickness, bo! 
in dangerous trades and in industry in general; the effect of working conditio: 
on sickness incidence; industrial accidents, their treatment, and rehabilitatio: 
after injury; industrial fatigue; the neuroses; and the well-known occupations 
diseases. 


Nutrition—a policy of national health. By Barbara Drake. London, New Fabian 
Research Bureau, 37 Great James Street, W. C. 1., 1936. 36 pp. 
Summarizes current information regarding minimum diets necessary for | 
trition and the prevalence of malnutrition in Great Britain, and outlines a progran 
providing an adequate diet, particularly milk, for mothers and children. 


Housing 


Comprehensive housing legislation chart, indicating status of legislation affect 
public and private housing, as of March 1, 1937. Washington, U. 8. Nationa 
Emergency Council, 1937. In tabular form. 

Covers the various States and Territories and the United States as a whole. 


Federal Housing Act of 19387. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1937. 5pp. (Serial No. R. 641, reprint from October 1937 Monthly Labo 
Review.) 


British housing and housing policies, 1919 to 19387. By Margaret H. Schoenfeld 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 16 pp. (Serial No. 
R. 634, reprint from October 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


City of Liverpool housing, 1937. Liverpool, Housing Department, 1937. 72 pp., 
illus. 
Includes descriptions with illustrations of the housing facilities provided by th 
city, the number and types of flats and houses, and information on rents. 


Annual report of London County Council, 1935, Vol. IJ. London, 1937. 56 pp. 
Covers public-health and housing activities. 


Income 


National income, 1929-36. By Robert R. Nathan. Washington, U.S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1937. 32 pp., charts. 

Summary information for 1936, with revised general figures for earlier years. 
A more extensive monograph, with further expected revisions based on additional 
Treasury data and information from other sources, is announced for publication 
in 1938. A preliminary report was reviewed in the August 1937 Monthly Labor 
Review (p. 409). 
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National income of New Zealand. By F. B. Stephens. Melbourne, Melbourne 
University Press, 1937. 30 pp. (Auckland University College Reprints, 
Economic Series No. 4.) 

Shows the various series of statistics used and the method by which national 

income is estimated. Figures are presented by years from 1925-26 to 1930-31, 

inclusive. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Biennial report of Nevada Industrial Commission, reviewing administration of 
Nevada Industrial Insurance Act, for period July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1936. 
Carson City, 1937. 32 pp. 

During 1934-35 reports were received of 30 injuries resulting in death or 
permanent total disability and 2,318 resulting in permanent partial or temporary 
disability; during 1935-36 there were 26 cases in the former class and 2,754 in the 
latter. For mining and milling, the average cost of compensable cases is given as 
$228.12.in 1934-35 and $210.36 in 1935-36; for other industries, $226.36 in 1934-35 
and $190.26 in 1935-36. 


Report of Nevada State Inspector of Mines for period July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1936, 
inclusive. Carson City, 1936. 51 pp. 
Describes fatal and nonfatal accidents and gives information on production. 


Proceedings of Casualty Actuarial Society, November 18, 1936. New York, 90 
John Street, [19377]. 134 pp. 

The presidential address, by Winfield W. Greene, was devoted to personal 
impressions of State monopoly of compensation insurance. Papers presented at 
the conference included ‘‘Small risks versus large risks in workmen’s compensation 
insurance,’’ by Mark Kormes, and “On the use of synthetic risks in determining 
pure premium excess ratios for large compensation and liability risks,’ by Paul 
Dorweiler. 


Statistics of workmen’s compensation [Irish Free State], 1935. Dublin, Department 
of Industry and Commerce, 1937. 16 pp. 

Presents statistics on all cases of workmen’s compensation involving court 
procedure, and on compensation paid in certain industries. The latter figures, 
like those published for the years 1928 to 1931, 1933, and 1934, are limited in 
scope and are not comparable with the statistics published for 1926, 1927, and 
1932. Only establishments in selected industries of insured employers or certain 
large uninsured employers are covered. In these groups, compensation totaling 
£170,155 was paid during 1935, in 53 fatal and 8,309 nonfatal accident and occu- 
pational-disease cases, as against £147,838, in 1934, in 42 fatal and 8,103 nonfatal 
cases. 


Some facts on compensation costs with special reference to inclusion of occupational 
diseases. By Henry D. Sayer. New York, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, 1 Park Avenue, 1937. 12 pp. 

A discussion of the various factors to be considered in the compensation of 
occupational diseases, with particular reference to silicosis. 


Coal Mines Act, 1911: Regulations and orders relating to safety and health. London, 
Mines Department, 1937. 184 pp. (Revised to Jan. 1, 1937.) 


Suggested procedure for conducting first-aid and mine rescue contests. By G. W. 
Grove. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, 1937. 51 pp. (Technical 
Paper 579.) 


Petroleum industry safety standards, 1937 edition. Oklahoma City, Department 
Labor, 1937. 104 pp., illus. (Bureau of Factory Inspection Bulletin 
o. 11—A.) 


Fifth revision of mandatory and advisory regulations for safety of workers in 


the petroleum industry. 
Industrial Relations 


The city’s role in strikes—a new outlook and suggested technique for municipal 

officials. Chicago, International City Managers’ Association, 1937. 22 pp. 

A compilation of articles by various authors, representing employers, labor 
leaders, municipal officials, and authorities on municipal government. 


Conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes—a selected list of recent references. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor Library, October 25, 1937. 15 pp.; 
mimeographed. 
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Industrial disputes in India, 1929-1936. Delhi, Department of Industries 
Labor, 1937. 42 pp. (Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labor, No. 62 
Gives statistics for the period covered, comments on some of the more in 
tant conflicts, a brief account of Indian legislation on industrial disputes, 
particulars of important cases settled by conciliation or arbitration wit! 
recourse to such legislation. 


Labor spy. By “‘GT-99.”» New York, Bobbs- Merrill Co., 1937. .309 pp. 

This anonymous autobiography deals with the career, over a period of 20 y: 
of a detective agency operative and informer, employed in the interest of 
ployers of labor, whose success as a labor spy was achieved by his becomi) 
prominent local leader and officer in the trade-union movement. The vol 
contains a glossary of words and expressions current in both organized labor 
detective-agency fields. 


Sp); overiiead: The story of industrial espionage. By Clinch Calkins. New Y 
Hareourt, Brace & Co., 1937. 363 pp. 
.u in.crpreteative summary, for the general reader, of hearings before 
sub-cor nr iitee of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor which, und 
the cheiam:.nship of Senator Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., of Wisconsin, is conduct 
an investigation into violation of guaranteed rights of free speech and assemb! 
and inverfor nee with the right of labor to organize for collective bargaining. 
directed by Senate Icsolution No. 266, 74th Congress. 
The inbor spy racket. By Leo Iluberman. New York, Modern Age Books, I: 
1937. 195 pp., ius 
Trenscripis end anr'vses of testimony before the LaFollette subcommittee 
the Genate Committee on Edueaticn and Labor in its investigation of indust: 
espionage, with particular emphasis upon evidence dealing with the activit 
of Ishor spies in preventing organization and des.roying unions in the plants 
which they were assigned 
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Te seniority problem. (in Labor Relations “ulletin, National Associatior 
Mannfactyrers, New York. tl West 42d Street, July 23, 1937, pp. 9-15 
Reproduecs senior:'tv provisions in ten labor-union contracts. The names 


- 


[niernationcl Labor Organization 


Tie In'ernetional Labor Orqan’eat on. By William Lonsdale Tayler. (Reprint 
froin “international institutions and world peace,’’ proceedings of Institut 
of Public Affairs, Dale, Tex., April 26-30, 1937; 19 pp.) 


Labor Legislation 


Federel iebor lecisiatien, 1957. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1937. 4 pp. (Serial No. I. 640, reprint from October 1937 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 


Federal Work-Relief Act of 1987 Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


1937. 3 pp. (Serial No. R. 628, reprint from September 1937 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


State labor relations acts. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937 
8pp. (Serial No. R. 638, reprint from October 1937 Monthly Labor Review. 


Restrictions on the right to strike. By Buel W. Patch. Washington, 1937. 15 
pp. (Editorial Research Reports, Vol. 2, 1937, No. 2.) 
Traces legislative restrictions and court decisions on the right to strike, in th: 
United States and foreign countries. 


Message of Governor of New York recommending legislation providing for one day 
of rest for hotel and restaurant workers, and a 48-hour week for women and 
minors in hotels and restaurants, and for women in certain other occupations. 
Albany, 1937. 6 pp. (Legislative Document No. 78, 1937.) 


La législation suisse en matiére de réglementation du travail et d’assurances sociales 
pendant l'année 19385. Bern, Département Fédéral de l’Economie Publique, 
1937. 207 pp. (La Vie Economique, 26° supplément, avril 1937.) 

Contains the text, in both German and French, of Federal and cantonal legis- 
lation in Switzerland in 1935 covering the regulation of labor and social insurance. 


Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


Labor Organizations 


Twenty-sizth annual report on labor organization in Canada (for the calendar year 
1936). Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1937. 240 pp. 

In addition to comprehensive data on Canadian labor unions, there is a section 
on organized workers throughout the world. Statistics of trade-union member- 
ship and trade-union benefits in Canada in 1936, taken from the report, are pub- 
lished in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Report of Registrar of Friendly Societies and Trade-Unions, New South Wales, for 
12 months ended June 30,1936. Sydney, 1937. 29 pp. 
Presents membership and financial statistics and text statements giving the 
salient facts pertaining to legislation and adininistration. 


Berdttelse éver landsorganisationens i Sverge, dr 1936. Stockholm, Landsorganisa- 
tionen i Sverge, 1937. 536 pp. 

Annual report on trade-union activities in Sweden in 1936, including a review 
of trade-union congresses; a chapter on industrial conditions and developments 
in the country during the last five years; a detailed report on trade agreements 
in force; data on industrial disputes and conflicts during 1936; statistics on hourly,. 
daily, and yearly money wages by year from 1913 to 1935, and indexes of real 
wages for the same years; a review of activities of various educational enterprises 
of the trade-unions. 


Trade-union accounting and financial administration. By A. E. Ward and C. R. 
Sweetingham. London, Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1937. 126 pp., charts, 
illus. ° 

Descriptive analysis of the accounting systems in use by several of the principal 

British trade-unions. 


Mining Industry 


Bituminous coal code, promulgated June 21, 1937. Washington, U. 8. National 
Bituminous Coal Commission, 1937. 12 pp. 


Rules of practice and procedure before National Bituminous Coal Commission, 
promulqated June 23, 1987. Washington, U. 8. National Bituminous Coal 
Commission, 1937. 12 pp. 


Twenty-fourth annual report of Colorado State Inspector of Coal Mines, 1936. 
Denver, 1937. 60 pp., map, folder. 
Includes a directory of coal mines, with statistics of production, employment, 
and accidents. 


Annual report of Kansas Coal Mine and Metal Mine Inspection and Mine Rescue 
Departments, 1936. Topeka, 1937. 68 pp. 
Contains directories of mines and statistics of production, employment, and 
accidents. 


Fourteenth annual report of Maryland Bureau of Mines, calendar year 1936. Balti- 
more, [1937?]. Various paging, illus. 
Shows, by mine, the number of employees, days worked, output, mine inspec- 
tions, and fatal and nonfatal accidents, with descriptions of accidents. 


Night Work 


Report of departmental [Home Office, Great Britain] committee on night baking. 
London, Home Office, 1937. 48 pp. (Cmd. 5525.) 

The committee making this report was directed to make a recommendation 
on the desirability of legislation abolishing night work in the baking industry, 
and to report upon the probable effects of such prohibition upon the public and 
those engaged in the industry as employers and workers. Taking the position 
that “legislation to abolish night baking is not in present circumstances desirable,’ 
the majority report states that ‘“‘such advantages as the operatives would gain 
from the abolition of night baking appear insufficient to justify us in overruling 
the serious objections raised by the employers, and singling out one industry for 
so drastic a measure as prohibition of night work.’ 
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Occupations 


Job descriptions for the laundry industry. Washington, U. 8. Employment §; 
ice, 1937. xxxvii, 291 pp., illus. 


Old-Age Pensions 


Teacher retirement systems and social security. Washington, National Educatio, 
Association, 1937. 61 pp. (Research Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 3.) 
Traces the evolution of teacher retirement systems, analyzes those now in 


force, and discusses the possibilities of a national system under the Social Security 
Act. | 


Memoria anual, 1986-87, [de la} Caja General de Jubilaciones y Pensiones 4, 
Empleados y Obreros de Ferrocarriles y Tranvias. Habana, 1937. 121 pp.: 
mimeographed. 

Statistical report on the functioning of the General Retirement and Pension 

Fund for Salaried and Wage-Earning Employees of Railways and Streetcars i) 

Cuba during the fiscal year 1936-37. 


Planning 


Recent trends in rural planning. By William E. Cole and Hugh Price Crowe. 
.New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 579 pp., maps, charts. 

The authors favor the development of local and regional planning boards and 
the coordination of their activities with those of city and national planning 
boards. There are discussions of the movement of population to and from the 
country, land-settlement projects in the United States and Europe, and education 
and recreation planning. 


Poultry Industry 


Economic survey of live-poultry industry in New York City. By Gordon W. Sprague, 
Alexander Sturges, and James H. Radabaugh. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1937. 115 pp., maps, charts, illus. (Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 283.) 

There is a brief discussion of labor problems peculiar to the industry, with 
particular reference to union labor and union wage scales. 


Prison Labor 


Chart and comment on laws affecting the labor of prisoners and the sale and distribu- 
tion of prison-made products in United States. Washington, U. S. Prison 
Industries Reorganization Administration, 1937. 8 pp. (Bulletin No. 1.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 
Recreation 


Development of a leisure-time program in small cities and towns. By Ella Gardner. 
Washington, U. 8. Children’s Bureau, 1937. 13 pp.; bibliography. 


Recreation in South Dakota—a preliminary report. Brookings, State Planning 
Board, [19377]. 184 pp., maps, charts, illus. 
Covers municipal and rural recreation facilities and activities throughout the 
State. 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Research memorandum on social aspects of relief policies in the depression. By R. 
Clyde White and Mary K. White. New York, Social Science Research 
Council, 230 Park Avenue, 1937. 173 pp. (Studies in Social Aspects of the 
Depression; Bulletin No. 38.) 

Points out problems for further research in connection with such subjects as 
social effects of relief upon the family, upon problems of housing, upon institution 
populations, upon the labor market, etc. 
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Men on relief in Lackawanna, N. Y., 1934-35: Social pathology in a satellite city. 
By Donald Adams Clarke. Buffalo, N. Y., 1937. 48 pp.; bibliography. 
ae head of Buffalo Studies, Vol. XIV, No. 4; Monographs in Social Work, 

o. 1. 
Describes a group of local unattached men who, though jobless, could not be 
classified as homeless, and who were receiving aid through the single men’s depart- 
ment of the Erie County Emergency Relief Bureau in Lackawanna. 


Twenty-fifth annual report of Milwaukee Citizens Committee on Unemployment. 
Milwaukee, Wis., State Employment Service, 1937. 17 pp. 

Gives the receipts and expenditures of the Citizens Committee on Unemploy- 
ment, and statistics on the activities of the Milwaukee office of the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service, for the fiscal year 1936-37. The work of the latter 
office in behaif of the physically disabled is an outstanding feature of the report. 


Sixth annual report of Under Secretary, Department of Labor and Industry, Queens- 
land, Australia, upon operations and proceedings under “‘The Income (Unem- 
ployment Relief) Tax Acts, 1930 to 1935,’’ together with financial statements for 
year ended June 30, 19386. Brisbane, 1936. 82 pp., illus. 


Shipping Industry 


Labor conditions in Great Lakes shipping. By Orrin R. Mann. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 12 pp. (Serial No. R. 609, reprint 
from August 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Social Security 


Principles of social administration. By T.8.Simey. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1937. 180 pp. 
Traces the historical development and present characteristics and methods of 
the governmental machinery administering the various public social services in 
Great Britain. 


Report of Committee on Compulsory Insurance (Great Britain]. London, Board 
of Trade, 1937. 82 pp. (Cmd. 5528.) 

The Committee was appointed to report upon desirable changes, if any, in the 
existing law relating to compulsory insurance against third party risks, covering 
motor vehicle insurance and aircraft insurance and insurance by employers 
against liability to their workmen. 


Social insurance for industrial workers in India. By 8. V. Parulekar. Bombay, 
Servants of India Society, Bombay Branch, 1937. 56 pp. 
The writer describes living and working conditions in India, showing the need 
for the establishment of a social-insurance system for the workers. 


Unemployment Insurance and Benefit Plans 


Unemployment-benefit plans in 1937. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1937. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 636, reprint from October 1937 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Operation of Wisconsin’s Unemployment Compensation Act (including benefit 
administration), through December 1936. Madison, Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin, [1937]. 31 pp. (Reprinted from Industrial Commission’s 
1934-1936 biennial report.) 


Report on unemployment insurance in Australia. By Godfrey H. Ince. . Canberra, 
Parliament of the Commonwealth, 1937. 84 pp. 

A report, by the chief insurance officer of the British Ministry of Labor, on the 
advisability of introducing a national unemployment-insuvrance system in Aus- 
tralia. After making a study of the unemployment problem in the different 
Australian States, the writer submits a draft of an Australia-wide scheme, and also 
a draft of an alternative plan embodying a system of State schemes on a uniform 
basis with a measure of Commamreeatb control. 
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Verslag omtrent de bemoeiingen der gemeente Amsterdam in arbeidszaken en 
verzekering tegen werkloosheid in 1936. [Amsterdam, Afdeeling Algeme 
Secretarie en Arbeidszaken, 195.?] 114 pp. 

Annual report on public unemployment insurance in the city of Amsterda 

Netherlands, in 1936. The subjects covered include legislation, organizativ 

employment and unemployment, benefits, and relief. 


V acations 


Survey of vacation plans. (In Labor Relations Bulletin, National Association 
Manufacturers, New York, July 23, 1937, pp. 6-7; Sept. 28, 1937, p. 9.) 
The article summarizes the reasons leading employers to adopt a plan for si: 
cessive vacations, followed by a majority of the companies granting paid vacations. 
and those influencing them to follow the policy of shut-down vacations. Brie: 
descriptions are given of the plans of several large companies. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Hours of labor in the building trades, 1936. By Edward P. Sanford. Washington. 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 9 pp. (Serial No. R. 633, reprint 
from October 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Report of departmental [Home Office, Great Britain] committee on hours of employ- 
ment of young persons in certain unregulated occupations. London, Home 
Office, 1937. 50 pp. (Cmd. 5394.) 

The unregulated occupations with which this study was concerned are those 
exempted from the provisions of the factory acts and the shop act, covering, chiefly, 
delivery boys, errand boys, messengers, porters, and warehouse boys, in com- 
mercial or industrial establishments; pages and elevator operators in hotels; and 
ushers in moving-picture theaters, under 18 years of age. In addition to the 
blind-alley character of some of these occupations, the report found that both 
hours of work and general employment conditions were unsatisfactory in man) 
cases. The committee recommended 10 hours as the maximum spread of daily 
hours, with a 5-day workweek of 48 hours, exclusive of rest and meal periods; 
prohibition of night work; and regulation of overtime. 


Wage payment plans in the manufacture of textiles. New York, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, Policyholders Service Bureau, [1936?]. 18 pp. 


Women in Industry 


Women in the economy of the United States of America. By Mary Elizabeth 
Pidgeon. Washington, U.S. Women’s Bureau, 1937. 137 pp. 

A compilation of data submitted by the Women’s Bureau to the International 
Labor Office at the request of 10 national women’s organizations in the United 
States. In attempting a general description of the economic status of American 
women and their place in the basic economy of the country, the Women’s Bureau 
emphasized occupational trends in relation to job opportunities for women; 
unemployment; wages and other forms of compensation; industrial relations; 
family responsibilities of married and single working women; and the effects of 
regulatory labor legislation on women. 

The material presented in the bulletin is in large part summaries of published 
and unpublished studies and reports of the Women’s Bureau. Other sources 
drawn upon include other divisions of the United States Department of Labor, 
State labor departments, public and private welfare agencies, and studies made by 
various organizations and individuals. 


The home in transition. By Grace Loucks Elliott. New York, Council for 
Social Action of Congregational and Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
1937. (In Social Action, Oct. 15, 1937; 30 pp., illus.) 

A discussion of the personal, family, and social adjustments necessitated by the 
radical changes in women’s work both inside and outside the home. 
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General Reports 


Statistisches handbuch fiir den bundestaat Osterreich. Vienna, Bundesamt fiir 
Statistik, 1937. Various paging. 
Includes information on social-welfare work, housing, public health, social 
insurance, trade agreements, unemployment, employment service, and wages, 
in Austria. 


Statistisk aarbog [Denmark], 1937. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departement, 1937. 
287 pp. (In Danish and French.) 

The statistics cover number of workers and value of production in industrial 
establishments, by industry; unemployment; wages; labor disputes; industrial 
accidents; labor organization; work of employment offices; social insurance; 
cooperative societies; prices; cost of living; family budgets; and many other 
topics. The data on retail prices, cost of living, and wages of€&gricultural workers 
and seamen are brought down to 1937, but the figures on the other subjects are 
for 1936 or earlier years. 


Annuatre statistique [France], 1936. Paris, Direction de la Statistique Générale 
et de la Documentation, 1937. Various paging. 
Contains data on education; public assistance to children, to the aged and in- 
firm, and to large families; trade-union membership; number of workers, classified 
by industry; cooperative associations; wages and hours; and social insurance. 


Annuaire statistique de la Gréce, 1936. Athens, Statistique Générale de la Gréce, 
1937. 540pp. (In Greek and French.) 
Prices, number of employees in industrial enterprises, education, and social 
insurance are among the matters covered. 


Annuario statistico Italiano, anno 1937. Rome, Istituto Centrale di Statistica 
del Regno d'Italia, 1937. Various paging. 

Statistics through 1935 or 1936 on cost of living, quantity of various foods 
consumed per person per year, wages, number of workers by industries, number 
of women and minors in industry, internal labor migration, and social insurance. 
An appendix presents figures for the different countries of the world, showing area, 
population, agricultural and industrial production, wages, cost of living, and unem- 
ployment. 


Statistisk drbok for Norge, 1987. Oslo, Statistiske Centralbyré, 1937. 329 pp. 

This statistical yearbook for Norway contains data on employment, unemploy- 
ment among members of trade-unions, work of employment offices, wages of 
agricultural and industrial workers, strikes and lock-outs, collective agreements, 
trade-union membership, social insurance, prices and cost of living, cooperative 
societies, and other subjects of general interest. 


Concise statistical year book of Poland, 1937. Warsaw, Chief Bureau of Statistics, 
1937. 354pp.,map. (In English.) 

There is a comprehensive chapter on labor, which includes data on income and 
wages, working hours, vacations, collective agreements, labor organizations, strikes 
and lock-outs, labor turn-over, family budgets, etc. Other sections are devoted to 
building and housing, national income, cooperative societies, prices, social welfare, 
and insurance. The prices are brought down to April 1937, but on the other 
topics mentioned the statistics are for 1936 or earlier years. 


Statistical abstract for Tokyo, 19385. Tokyo, Municipal Office, Bureau of Statistics, 
1937. 177 pp., map. 

The subjects covered include results of a labor census, ages of workers, hours of 
labor, wages, labor disputes, trade-unions, labor exchanges, unemployment, relief 
work, industrial training and workers’ education, housing, and loans for workers. 
Some of the statistics are for 1936; the wage data are for 1935 and earlier years. 


World economic review, 1936: Part I, United States. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1937. 114 pp., charts. 
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Page 
Absence from work. Penalties. Policies in factories of 348 companies_..............._..___- July 66 
Accident prevention: 
Building-construction industry. I. L. O. safety code adopted by June 1937 conference-.- Aug. 352-3 
I. A.I. A. B.C, Proceedings of annual convention June-July 1937....-............-..- Sept. 637-9 
Accident statistics: 
Great Britain. By industry and by sex, 1928 and 1935.__.__...--....-----.2 2 ee. _... Nov. 1156-7 
Railroads. Experience 1935, Interstate Commerce Commission report_..............--- July 195-7 
Works program, 1935-36. Frequency rate and compensation, and comparison with 
er Cr er Cs, Wi. 2, Oe Wy Els ORs a edceaedoceddndcdenwasenacatenesevesnese July 197-8 
Actors. Employment through W. P. A. projects, status April 1937__..........---._-- mdodonallh Dec. 1364-5 
Adult education. W.P. A. program, status March 1937...................--- aicitusiewaenenen July 140-2 


Age distribution: 


Applicants and persons placed, U. 8. Employment Service offices, 1936-37; and all gain- 
I a i ec te el Oct. 973-5 


Great Britain. Unemployed applying to Unemployment Assistance Board for voca- 
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Rhode Island. Gainful workers and job seekers, State census of January 1936_...-- Nov. 1117, 1119-20 
Unemployed persons and W. P. A. workers, Cincinnati, May 1937..................-.-- Oct. 872 
Wisconsin. Employment service active file of applicants, July 1937_........_.-- ee Nov. 1104 


Agriculture, United States: 
Farm laborers (hired), distribution of, by geographic division, and number per farm 
i a a a a a scetitachttaaicma Sept. 561-8 
Farm tenants from Cotton Belt, relocation problems_..._..............-..-.-------.-.-- July 12 
Labor supply and demand (percent of normal), specified dates 1936-37.............-..-- Oct. 955 
Migratory labor, Yakima Valley, 1935-36 (Landis) _.._.__-- a ae Giente dite inteiasass Aug. 301-11 


Yakima Valley farms, distribution by type, size, and crops _..........-........-.------- Aug. 302 
Agriculture, foreign countries: 

Canada. Government assistance, law of 1937_..................--_...__---------2- eee July 191-2 

Great Britain (Scotland). Wage-fixing system extended from England to Scotland_---- Oct. 953-4 


Alien labor. (See Employment of foreigners.) 
American Arbitration Association. Voluntary Industrial Arbitration Tribunal created 


ES RS Se ened ee ey eee ey eae SSP RE eg EO Dec. 1411-13 
American Federation of Labor. (See wnder Labor organizations.) 
Apprentice training. Federal Committee transferred to National Youth Administration. -- Oct. 882 
Apprenticeship. Upholsterers and floor-covering trades, provisions in agreements. ...--.--- Nov. 1127-8 
Artists. Employment through W. P. A. projects, status April 1937..........-....-.-------- Dec. 1364-9 
Automobile ownership. Families in 5 California cities, 1934-35................-.--...------ Sept. 671 
Automobiles and bodies; automobile parts and equipment: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly and annual rates, 1930-36..............-......--..-.-------- July 159-61 


-— Monthly rates, April to September 1937. July 178; Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183; Dec. 1464 


Banks, labor. (See under Cooperation.) 
Benefits and benefit funds, United States: 


Disability from nonoccupational illness or accident, plan of E. I. du Pont de Nemours.. July 105-6 


Trade-union, 67 A. F. of L. affiliates and 4 railroad brotherhoods, 1936___.-.-- OR ae Dec. 1360-2 
Benefits and benefit funds, foreign countries: 

Canada. Payments by 5 labor organizations, 1936..............-..----...--.---- eee Dec. 1362-3 

Netherlands. Health (sickness) insurance payments, by type, 1930-34__............---- Dec. 1354 
Bituminous Coal Commission, National (U. 8. Government). Legislation providing for, 

a eS he ee, Ee See ey a ee Oct. 901 

Blind persons, aid to: 

Canada. Pensions provided for, legislation of 1937................................-.-.-. July 192-3 

Social security. State plans approved to June 30, 1937_.............---..--.------------ Sept. 583-4 
Bonuses. Shipping industry, Great Lakes, policies of 3 companies._.................---.-- Aug. 276 
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Boot and shoe industry: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly and annual rates, 1930-36...............-...-.----2-_- Jy 


—— Monthly rates, April to September, 1937................-.------- Ju 
Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183; De 
“Bootleg” mining, anthracite. Survey in southern Pennsylvania, 1936-37._...........____. Dec. 
Brick-manufacturing industry: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly and annual rates, 1931-36...._..........------------ ele Ju 
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Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183: D, 
Budgets, cost-of-living: 
Family, including statement of assets and liabilities. 5 California cities, B. L. 8. study, 
eee ree ans, Peer ae eee ee eee aaiiieehani tat amri a Se 
Japan. Survey 1935-36... _-- CES SS: SE a ee ee ne ee Se} 
Building-construction industry, United States: 
Federal and State buildings, principal cities, value of contracts awarded, May to October, 


ET ES Sa ee SENG spe PS July 235; Aug. 487; Sept. 753; Oct. 1004; Nov. 1267: Dy 
Statistical review first half 1937, long-time trend first half each year, 1922-37__._._.___- Oct 
Statistics, number and kinds of buildings, families provided for, and estimated cost, 
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Aug. 484-7; Sept. 750-3; Oct. 1001 4; Nov. 1263-7; De 
Working week, prevalence of 40-hour or less, 1936__..............--..--.---------.---.-- Oct 
Building-construction industry, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Handicaps experienced by smal] contractors..........-- ea ae ee ( 


—— Housing policies of Government, 1919-37. ..........-.-.-2-2 22 eee 4 Oct 
Building-construction industry, general. Safety standards, code adopted by 1937 I. L. 
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Building trades. Hours of labor, 1936, B. L. S. survey..................---.-.-----2-- Oct 


Camps. Educational, for young women. N. Y. A. program. __......-.....-.-.-.---- sae 
Capital goods, production of. Effect of changes upon employment.._..................._-. Nov 
Chemical industry. 40-hour week, discussion, I. L. O. conference, 1937.............._.____. Aug 
Child labor and welfare, United States: 
Minimum wage. State laws in effect as of July 1, 1937..._........___-. EE Slag ene Ro Aug 
Newsboys declared employees of publishers by Wisconsin law__....................---- Se] 
Schooling of children going to work, and effect of employment-certificate system upon 
RR IE I Sa a ae A RS aoe wee 
Social security, aid to dependent children. State plans approved to June }, Sept 
Standards during and following N. R. A. period...............--- canamnne pee. teres 
Statistics, work certificates issued by State and city, sex and occupation il distrib ution of 
FRESE RS EE na a a CD al eh Dec 
as SY CE nin cncachebebetiantinenacs i hateieeacteticiianin Aieiicanihie-deincs amsintbiniasunatleteds Dec 
Child labor and welfare, foreign countries: 
French Indo-China. Labor code, decree of December 30, 1936_................-.-...-.. Aus 
Latvia. Children of agricultural laborers, provisions of act of May 1, 1937. -..._-- he Sept 
Portugal. Provisions concerning, in law of August 24, 1936....__- ER See Tee Sept 
Syria. Restrictions imposed by legislative decree No. 32................----...-.-----.- July 
Child labor and welfare, general. I. L. O. 14-year minimum-age convention, industrial and 
nonindustrial, revision by conference of Jume 1937_.............-- PEE A ets Pn be ARES Aug 
Children’s allowances (See Family allowances.) 
Cigar and cigarette industry. (See Tobacco industry.) 
Cities. Labor and other problems and suggestions for solving, U. 8. National Resources 





IR EI et a SO REE ee IB tT fh: A AEA a OL PPR Nov 
Civil Works Administration, U.S. Government. State and local expenditures, 1933-36____. Sey 
Clay products industries. Labor requirements, processes and methods of production (Top- 

STR RS RSE ee IE a EE Re ee NE an RF AIR ey, tc ee Dee. | 


Clothing industry, men’s 
Collective agreements. Suit and coat, shirt, and custom- and alteration-tailoring branches, 


a lait teint ces miele ne sienna wma e aaa eiglinaedaeieas ethaciog’ July 24 
Collective bargaining. Custom and altcration tailors with ‘Amalgamated Clothing 

ae renege ale Soa a oot LL Bk RE a ne a le ee ee July 17,27 

Labor turn-over. Monthly and annual rates, 1931-36_..................-.--...--------- July 17! 

—— Monthly rates, April to September 1937..........-............-.-------.-..--...-..- July 1 

Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183; Dec. 14 

Coal, anthracite. “Bootleg” mining, Pennsylvania survey, 1936-37_..................-.--.-- Dec. 132 


Coal, bituminous, interstate commerce in. Federal legislation providing for regulation. ---_- Oct. 9 
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Collective agreements, United States: Page 
Clothing Workers, Amalgamated. History since 1910 and outline of provisions___..___. July 17-28 
Upholstery and floor-covering trades. General provisions (6i ¢catracts),and unionscales. Nov. 1121-8 

Collective agreements, foreign countries: 

Canada (Alberta, Ontario, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Saskatchewan). Industries and trades 


nee cine dataareninmaelndeind a menndinchn eels nisstnie meetin Oct. 948-9 
France. Concluded between September 7, 1936, and March 15, 1837, by industry; and 

Er 2 Ree. A SE eee eee Oct. 861-3 
Great Britain. Engineering trades, affecting 500,000 workers, August 23, 1937__.._.__... Oct. 959-60 
Netherlands. Footwear industry, family allowances pro ided_-.-.....-.-. “sa De Sept. 650-1 
South Africa. Gold mining, closed shop policy, effective June 1, 1937_--.----- Seer Sept. 635-6 
Yugoslavia. Labor law, February 13, 1937, provisions. ....................-.....-....-. July 136-7 


Collective bargaining: 
Clothing industry (men’s). Amalgamated Clothing Workers, history of agreements 
EE Re ee OR ers ON a Tae EEE FALE C Let LoCo ee See eer > July 
French Indo-China, labor code, decree of December 30, 1936. ... 
Conciliation and arbitration, United States: 
Department of Labor, work of, May to October 1937...................-.------.---...-- July 152-3 
Aug. 402-4; Sept. 661-2; Oct. 933-5; Nov. 1178-9, Dec. 1441-3 
Industrial Arbitration Tribunal, Voluntary. Creation (1937), structure, roy purposes... Dec. 1411-13 
Railroad situations. Services of National Mediation Board, August and October 1937_. Nov. 1219-22 
Conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 


7-24 
pe Aug. 380 


Australia. Commonwealth Court decision establishing minimum-wage increase___-_--_-. Sept. 697-9 
re; cr rr ee oe can occ ebnodseibeseanesotasn eee Sept. 572-7 
Estonia. Methods established, law of March 12, 1937...............-.------------------ Sept. 577-8 
France. Compulsory. Law of December 31, 1936, and decrees January 16 and September 

18, 1937 


Re ee ee a ne eenebeenseneaenedne Dec. 1413-14 
Sweden. Laws of 1906 and later ER ee a July 58, 61-4 


Conservation, soil. Great Plains—relation to migration from section. ...............-..---- July 11 
Construction industry: 
Federal funds. Value of contracts awarded and force account work started, by Govern- 
ment agency, May to October 1937.... July 235; Aug. 487; Sept. 753; Oct. 1004; Nov. 1267; Dec. 1555 
State-financed public buildings, May to October 1937..............-..--..-------------- July 235; 
Aug. 487; Sept. 753; Oct. 1004; Nov. 1267; Dec. 1555 
State-financed roads (highways), May to October 1937._......._.......--.--..--..-.---- July 235; 
Aug. 487; Sept. 753; Oct. 1004; Nov. 1267; Dec. 1555 
(See also Building-construction industry.) 
Contracts, U. 8. Government, for equipment and material purchased. Minimum-wage de- 
I sd ee aa kaneikeunendacaeam Sept. 694-7 
Conventions, meetings, etc.: 


American Bar Association, annual, September 1937, summary of labor-legislation dis- 


RR FE a SR OE 5 ae ee ee ee ee Nov. 1162 
American Federation of Labor, 57th annual, 1937, proceedings........................... Dee. 1427-31 
Family allowances, seventeenth French congress on, reports...............-._.__--.-__-. Sept. 647-9 
Governmental Labor Officials, International Association of (I. A. G. L 0 ), T orento, 1937. Oct. 875-82 


Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, International Association of 
(I. A. I. A. B. C.), June-July 1937, proceedings 


SS SE SEBO ee Mas . Sept. 637-9 
International Labor Organization. Governing body, October 1937 session, work of_..--- Nov: 1134-5 
mee EE ee ee ee i oe a ae ee Aug. 344-55 


Labor Legislation, Fourth National Conference on, October 1937, summary of proceedings. Novy. 1159-61 
Convict labor. (See Prison labor.) 
Cooperation, United States: 


Apartment residents. Philadelphia (Carl Mackley houses).....................___.._.. Aug. 312-15 
Banks, labor. Condition as of June 30, 1937, and development 1920 to 1937 ee eae 
Boarding-houses for single men. 2 associations, northern Wisconsin..._......_____- a Dec. 1330 


Buying clubs, Cleveland. Purposes and policies 


OE Ee ee Sept. 551-3 
California. Federal and State grants to self-help agencies, as of June 30, 1936_....______- Aug. 376 
—— Self-help activities, membership statistics, and real incomes of workers, 1935-36 _.. Aug. 373-6 
Chicago area. Consumers’ societies (Gubin)-..............-...._...._______- oo aes Oct. 816-38 
Consumers’ activities and operating policies, Chicago area__...._..........__- vam. See . Oct. 819-29 


Consumers’ societies. Miptin o federated activities as of 1937. ..............._..-..-- Sept. 554-7 


PAE, FEES m= Ae ae a Ae Sept. 541-60 
— Northern w isconsin survey May and June 1937 (Mermin)_........._...__._______- Dec. 1327-44 
Credit unions. Apartment residents’ organization (Carl Mackley houses, Philadelphia) - Aug. 313 
—— Findings of study by Princeton University, 1937..................._...___._________. Sept. 609-12 


Education concerning cooperatives. Federated associations in northern Wisconsin, 
survey May-June 1937 Dec. 1334 
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oe United States—Continued. P 
Education Work of Chicago Cooperative Federation.._.............- —? : Oct. §& 
Educational and recreational activities, consumers’ societies, C leveland, Ohio ‘ Sept 
Federations, northern Wisconsin. Kinds, organization, and operation, survey 1937__.._ Dee. 13 
Housing, 1936, data from B. L. S. general survey of cooperative societies _ __-._- ets Nov. 114: 
Idaho. Emergency Relief Administration, self-help activities, 1934-36_................. Sept. ¢ 
Ohio (Cleveland). Consumers’ organizations, as of June 1937 (Wilke rE . Sept. 5 


Oil-distributing associations, northern Wisconsin, survey May-June 1937 ial Dee 


Park association, Brule, Wis. Membership and activities i . ; Dee 
Problems and sociological significance of movement, northern Wisconsin. Survey May 
June 1937 a re ia . -_ Dec. 1 
Publishing associations, northern Wis sconsin. Survey May-June 1937_- : Dee 
Regional associations, Chicago area..............---. Oct. 8 
Store societies (5), northern Wisconsin. Operation, employment, and summary statis 
a ee 5 Dee. 1398 
Students’ eating clubs, Chicago area__. ; : Oct. 818 
Wage policies, Chicago area Oct. § 
Wholesale regiona! associations, Chicago Area. Stat } _ Oct. 8 
Wholesale societies, northern Wisconsin. Survey May-June 1937 Dee 
Wisconsin, northern. Consumers’ cooperatives, survey 1937 (Mermin Dec. 1327 
Cooperation, foreign countries 
Great Britain. Cooperative newspaper-_--- ee eae Oct 
—— Cooperative Union, its work, departments, and congresses : Oct 
— Retail and wholesale societies, operation and position in national economy : Oct. 913 
—— Working conditions of employees_-__.-- iS abietataale NiGin ten eeuekesied Oct 
Cost of living, United States: 
California (5 cities Money disbursements of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical 
workers, B. L. S. study, 1934-35 Kemimeniate , — Sept. 6 
Indexes. Food and general expenditures, specified periods, March 1935-37, comparison 
— foreign countries__. ..-- give ti ' . Sept. 685-8; Dee 
13 base), by items of expen diture, 32 cities combined, specified periods December 
Sap ant as al - ‘ sali , Der 
— (1923-25 base), by cities (32) and by items of expenditure, specified periods from 
December 1914 to September 15, 1937__._-- , , .... Sept. 680-4; Dec. 1448-M 
— (1926 and 1932 bases), by items, 32 large cities combined, yearly 1926-37_ cpent No 
Percentage changes. By cities (32) and by item of expenditure, specified perio is from 
June 1920 to Sept. 15, 1937__- . Sept. 676-80; Dec. 1444-8 
- 19 cities, from December 1914, anc di 13 cities from December 1917, by item of expendi- 
tures, to Scptember 15, 1937 — a ap ee i a a a a st Dec. 14 
Philippine Islands. Manila and Provinces, compared, for family of five, 1936.........- Sept. 7 
Cost of living, foreign countries: . 
Indexes. Food and general expenditures, specified periods March 1935 to September 1937, 
for following countries: Australia (36 towns), Austria (Vienna), Belgium, Canada, 
China (Shanghai), Czechoslovakia (Prague), Estonia (Tallinn), Finland, France, 
Germany, Hungary (Budapest), India (Bombay), Irish Free State, Italy (Milan), 
Netherlands (The Hague), New Zealand, Norway, Peru (Lima), South Africa, Sweden 
Switzerland, United Kingdom (Great Britain and Northern Ireland), Yugoslavia 
OT a as - a ee ... Sept. 685-8; Dec. 1457- 
Japan. Family budget survey, 1935 36. ibiicit eines ieeianl — none Sept. 689 
Latvia (Riga and 19 provincial cities). 1925, 1936, and January 1937 - - _- : : July 207 
Cotton Belt farm tenants. Migration of, and problem of relocation... -__- July 12 
Cotton garment and allied industries. Public contracts, minimum-wage dete “rmination is- 
Se a a eee on wine eeiitelta ee 
Cotton-textile manufacturing: 
Labor requirements, by departments, 1910 compared with 1936___-__---- ; 7 _...-- Aug. 321-36 
Labor turn-over. Monthly and annual rates, 1930-36--___- Pore Sadie ‘ July 164 
—— Monthly rates, April to September i937___July 178; Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183; Dec. 1464 
ee ee ee ree _...-. Aug. 316-41 
Occupational requirements to produce identic: ' amounts of 4 loth, 1910: md 1936.... _.. Aug. 337-41 
Decisions of courts, United States: 
Old-age pension provisions of Federal Social Security Act upheld May 24, 1937 (U. S. 
ee ee SP EEE a ee July 179, 182-4 


Picketing provisions of Wisconsin labor code ‘upheld May 24, 1937 (U.S.Supreme Court). July 187-91 
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Decisions of courts, United States—Continued. Page 
Social security acts declared constitutional May 24, 1937, (U.S. Supreme Court) -.-_--.--.-. July 179-87 
EE ee Nee ... Dec. 1315-18 
Unemployment insurance. Federal Social Security Act and Alabama law upheld May 

a ee ee itl daie endasdah July 179-82, 184-7 


Workmen’s compensation. Award for nervous break-down, District tof C 0 lumbia (U . 8. 
Court of Appeals) 


cee ccecineps ertheless cab: cist ine i ii el essa Sept. 645-€ 
—— Death by shot from robber held compensable (Indiana Appellate Court)............. Oct. 909-10 
—— Illness from draft from electric fan held compensable (New York Court of Appeals)... Nov. 1164-5 


—— Refusal of employee to undergo operation upheld (Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 


a i a a a re . Sicadaemabaabintin Oct. 908-9 
— Skin infection he ld com pensable as industrial accident (Maine Supreme Judicis al 

sr en ee ee ER aR ee ae Scartiacebaiibliaetis Nov. 1163-4 
—— State fund act uphel id (< )klahoma Supreme C 5 er oe . Oct. 906-7 
- Tuberculosis contracted by meat-market clerk held compensable (appellate division, 

New York Supreme Court) -_- nae , inde taiais —_ .------.---- Nov. 1165-8 


Decisions of courts, Australia. Minimum-wage increase, Ti 1ne 1937 (Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration 


sapiciailah Davaiiianitetinalalab nieces ‘ elelideitaitdese tel . sept. 697-9 
Depression and recovery period. Labor, economi ic chan ges affectin; ig, 1929-37 (Bor wden). a . Nov. 1045-81 
Discharge of workers. Factories (348 companies), survey by National Industrial Conference 
Board... 5 aaiieiel a ED A. LS ST Ee ee TE July 67 
Dismissal compensation: 
A a ae a Nov. 1115 
National Industrial Conference Board study, findings of__....__..-.---- 222-22 le Dec. 1355-60 
Domestic service, Sweden. Training courses, with and without State subsidy, review of 
I. L. O. survey... ..--..-. aa ee eT Ae > ee dechouiiedinenidiies Dec. 1415-19 
Drought arearelief. Student aid, additional, granted b Na ational Youth Administration. ._. Nov. 1112 


Drought refugees. Exodus from Great Plains, 1935 37, 2 and relocation problem 


Economic conditions: 


Depression and recovery period, 1929-37 (Bowden)-_.........-..-.--2-- eee eee Nov. 1045-81 
Industrial growth, New York City, since 1933 ee a a --- Nov. 1129-30 
Education: 
Camps for young women, National Youth Administration...........---..--...-..--2. 5 Oct. 881 
Portugal. National Board esta! lished May 19, 1936. .....-- neacenietbaets Se ee Nov. 1143-4 
Workers. Retail salesmanship training............-.........-..-- pebieiesantbimebaiinipeaumeinn Oct. 892-4 
Works Progress Administration program and st dent enrolim nt, March 1937_.........-. July 140-2 
Efficiency of workers, W. P. A., skilled (brick and stone masons, carpenters, and painters), 
rr CS SOMME Y TOG 6 oidccscciccccncsncasewesos = es ee ee a al Sat July 101-2 
Electrical-machinery industry: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly and annual rates, 1932-34____- Seemann = ntaeeeetibdndins : July i65-¢ 
- Monthly rates, April to September 1937..........-..-.-- , _— a July 178; 


Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183; Dee. 1464 


Employable persons, proportion employed, Philadelphia, by year 1929-37_.-.........-...--- Sept. 606 
Employment agencies 
Denmark. Operation under law of March 1937. ...................................... - Aug. 360 


Junior Placement offices of National Youth Administration_.._.__.- ee near ee . Oct. 882 


United States Employment Service. Activities, May to October 1937 a July 208-13 
Aug. 454-9; Sept. 726-31; Oct. 975-8; Nov. 1235-40; Dec. 1529-34 
— Activities, year ended June 30, 1937_..............-...-- ae eee ae ee Aug. 451-3 
i a en a ee ee Oct. 966-75 
—— Geographical distribution of applicants and placements, 1936-37__..............---- Oct. 969-70 
-—— Unemployment estimates from active file of registrants_................---------. Nov. 1093-1109 

Employment of foreigners: 

Federal Work Relief Act, June 29, 1937, provisions. ..................-...---.- nine Saenioaii Sept. 641 
Latin-American countries (18). Legislation restricting.........................-..---- - July 114-24 


Employment opportunities. Construction work in railroad grade-crossing elimination, man- 
hours of labor created 


Re A + SSE 6 ARR Sept. 581-2 
Employment plans. Pubjic works, I. L. O. discussions-conferences of 1935, 1936, 1937.....--- Sept. 596-602 
Employment prospects. Mineralindustry in future, as affected by mechanization.........-- July 124-6 


Employment provided. Rail transportation of construction materials, labor requirements... Oct. 846-53 
Employment statistics, United States: 
Building construction. Private industry, May to October 1937........-........--..--.. July 218, 225; 
Aug. 464, 472; Sept. 735, 743; Oct. 986, 993; Nov. 1244, 1251; Dee. 1538, 154 
Cities (500,000 population or over). Industrial and business employment and pay rolls 
(except building construction), April to September 1937...............-..-..---.--.-.. July : 
Aug. 478-9; Sept. 749; Oct. 1000; Nov. me 


- 


126004—5 9——-: 
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Employment statistics, United States--Continued. : Fot 
Construction projects. Financed by U.S. Public Works Administration, May to Octo- Page 
ae eee a eS IO TS ee a : July 218 
Aug. 464, 466; Sept. 735, 737; Oct. 986, 988; Nov. 1245, 1247; Dee 1s 38 
-—— Financed by U. 8. Reconstruction Finance C orporation, May to October 1937_._... July: Fu 


Aug. 465-6; Sept. 736-7; Oct. 987-8; Nov. 1246-7; Dec 
—— Financed by U. 8S. Works Program, May to October 1937. __- —e July 


Aug. 465-6: Sept. 736-7; Oct. 987- 8 Ser. 1246 7; Dee 


—— Financed from regular governmental appropriations, May to October 1037 ee es July 219 
Aug. 464-6; Sept. 735-7; Oct. 986-8; Nov. 1245, 1247: Dec. 15 Gl 
Depression and recovery period, indexes, by industries, 1929-37_................_._____. No 
District of Columbia. Race, sex, and class distribution, 1930_..........--...-.--. Le Se 
Emergency conservation work (C. C. C.), May to October 1937_..................__.__- Ju 
Aug. 465-6; Sept. 736-7; Oct. 987-8; Nov. 1246-7; Dee. 1: G 
Federal service. May to October 1937....................--.....--- oe eS a July 2 
Aug. 465-6; Sept. 736-7; Oct. 987-8; Nov. 1246-7; Dec. 15 H 
Leather industry. Census years 1849-1935, and yearly by branch of industry 1923-35__. July ¢ 
Manufacturing industries. Combined and by industry group, April to September 1937_. July 214 
221-31; Aug. 460-4, 467-78; Sept. 732-5, 738-48, Oct. 982-6, 989-99; Nov. 1241-5, 1247-57 
1535-8, 160-8. 
A ee Aug 


Mining industry. Indexes, by industry group, April to September aa 
228; Aug. 462-4, 472, 474; Sept. 733-5, 743, 746; Oct. 984-5, 993, 997; Nov. 1243-4, 1251, 1254 
1537-8, 1545, 1548. 


July 218, « 


Public-utility industries. Indexes, by industry group, April to September 1937_.____- : one 21¢ 
225, 228; Aug. 464, 472, 475; Sept. 735, 743, 746; Oct. 986, 993, 997; Nov. 1244, » 1254; I 
1538, 1545, 1548. 

ee ae Ce eT ee July 217 

Aug. 460, 464; Sept. 734-5; Oct. 985-6; Nov. 1244-5; Dec 

igs A i li July 80 

—— Percentages in main groups of employee es, 1926, 1933, and 1936...._. We Rebel aan = July 

Rhode Island. Proportions of gainful workers on full and part time and on relief projects, 

Er ee ee ae ear Nov. 11] 
Roads (highways) State Construction and maintenance, May to October, 1937_._.__-_- July 2% 


Aug. 465-6; Sept. 737; Oct. 987-8; Nov. 1246; Dec 
Salaried employees and wage earners, number of, and per capita income, 1929 and by year 
I a a a tid amaninnit Aug. 4 
I i a ih eh asl een Sneed dielnetinnnieididnabannt July 38 
Service industries. Indexes by industry group, April to September 1937__.........._.-- July 218 
225, 229; Aug. 464, 472, 475; Sept. 735, 743, 747; Oct. 986, 993, 998; Nov. 1244, ]251, 1255; Dec. 1538 
1545, 1549. 
Shipping industry, Great Lakes. Licensed and unlicensed personnel, 1935, by monthly 


EE RS ae a ee Ee Aug. 273-4 
States and geographic divisions. Industrial and business employment and pay rolls, 

pS 68 ea ... July 229-31; Aug. 477-8; Sept. 747-8; Oct. 998-9; Nov. 1255-7 
Summary of monthly employment and pay roll reports (preliminary), May to October 

RE SS eee July 214-20; Aug. 460-6; Sept. 732-7; Oct. 982-8; Nov. 1241-7; Dec. 1535-4 
Trade. Indexes, by industry group, April to September 1937_...................-.-.--- July 218, 


225, 229; Aug. 464, 472, 475; Sept. 735, 743, 747; Oct. 986, 993, 998; Nov. 1244, 1251, 1255; Dec. 1538 
1545, 1549. 
Youth Administration, U. S. National. Work projects and student aid. Monthly 
preliminary figures, May to October 1937_. July 220; Aug. 466; Sept. 737; Oct. 988; Nov. 1247; Dec. 1540 


Employment statistics, Canada. Trend 1927-37, indexes, by industry__............-..--.-- Oct. 874 
Engineering profession. Incomes, annual. Sources, factors affecting, and statistics, 1929-34 
REESE TS ET TS ate eee NE yee Se Se ONO NPC Ne OE Aug. 412-45; Sept. 700-13 
Experience, building-trades workers on W. P. A. projects, relation to efficiency_...........-- July 102 
Factory-labor turn-over. Review 1930-36 (Byer and Anker)-................-- ee en | er 2-75 
Family allowances: 
Chile. Legislation, 1937, provisions.............- P ee ee Caen Le 
France. System as of 1936, reviewed by general director ot national committee + Ee Sept. 647-9 


Latvia. Agricultural laborers, legislation effective May 1, 1937....-.......-...-.-.----- 

Netherlands. Footwear industry. Collective agreement July 1935, renewed January 

nai eet ted Te) cies cawrakeumhenes witha idiedeese anhahcadsbaed Sept. 650-1 
Farms. (See under Agriculture. ) 


Sept. 649-50 
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Foundries and machine shops: Page 
Labor turn-over. Monthly and annual rates 1930-36_......_- ee ee ee ee ee: July 166-7 
me ee July 178; 





Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183; Dec. 1464 





Furniture-manufacturing industry: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly and annual rates, 1930-36_....................--.--.-.--.__e July 167-8 
=—= Bonthiy rates, April te Geptewne? MOGT 6 ax. on nnn ce cdncdecceccescnscccsccccccncce July 178; 
Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183; Dec. 1464 













Gloves, work. Public contracts. Minimum-wage determination for industry issued July 








Governmental Labor Officials, International Association of. Proceedings of 1937 conven- 
I a eR al Oct. 875-9 

Grade-crossing eliminations. Labor and material involved, 1935-37, under Federal-aid 

DECRG. wcnccccnccccasecescescccecscscseses See ee ea re ne tak ee a ee ele Sept. 579-82 















Hardware industry: 











Labor turn-over. Monthly and annual rates, 1932-36_.............-..-.- 2-2. ele July 168-9 
smn EE DU, JAUEEs OO TOIONEIINOD BOE onc cccc nc cnceccciacccusenscéoanndec«<senee July 178; 
Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183; Dec. 1464 
Hat and capindustry. Public contracts. Minimum-wage determination, July 1937......-- Sept. 695 
Health (or sickness) insurance: 
France. Statistics, 1930-35__.---- A A Ae a EEN Sc eee ee July 109-10 
Netherlands. Legislation, 1929, and amendments April 22, 1937, and previous dates, 
operation under-_-_-_.- scicsalsdiastaldibte ain atiaia heceds Nica tiiaiva owns dadeadeeaasig aaa aeeaiakenaatind Dec. 1345-54 
Home work. State governmental agencies given supervision, C onnecticut, Rhode Island, 
ne a Psa cote him ip arses pts vn vias ali ta ea es ln eae Sept. 539 
Hosiery (seamless) industry. Public contracts. Minimum-wage determination, July 1937. Sept. 696 





Hours of work, general: 
Building-construction industry, by geographic division, union membership, and skill, 

















NS er pal rr SN a ee SR ee ee ee Ry an, Aug. 297-300 
Building trades, weekly schedules, by selected cities (105), geographic divisions, union 
eee ee ee es eee Oct. 791-9 
Canada. Provincial schedules, various industries and trades._.................-- areas Oct. 949-53 
Factories (433), as shown by National Industrial Conference Board survey.._.........-- July 65 
French Indo-China. Labor code, decree of December 30, 1936................-...------ Aug. 380 
I ee ee Dec. 1422-3 
Public works, provisions in convention adopted by I. L. O. conference, 1936_........--.- Sept. 596 
Upholsterers and floor-covering trades, provisions in collective agreements-...........-- Nov. 1126 
Household equipment and facilities. Families in 5 California cities, 1934-35.............__-- Sept. 669-70 
Housing, United States: 
OS ne nn a ee Oct. 918-22 
Apartments. Government and Government-aided projects, relation to population 
RES. 9 ee, Ba ies Se PO ae SL ee ee ree . Nov. 1154-5 
Cooperative. Character of projects, administration, types of buildings, value, cost to 
tenants, supplementary activities, survey 1936__........-- ee tec cel I cad Nov. 1146-54 
i Pn a een meets Sept. 669-70 
Population needs, relation to (review of study by New York Housing Authority) -..__-. Nov. 1154-5 





Housing, foreign countries: 
Canada, Government aid under Dominion Housing Act of 1935, experience to February 








ERR eS, SES ae eae ae Mn kee OL eee July 128-30 
—— Home-improvement plan, legislation Fe aR oi RS RD ee re , July 192 
Great Britain. Government policies 1919-37, and activities resulting (Schoenfeld) es Oct. 800-15 
—— Subsidies by Government under acts 1919 and later_........ ..........----__ ee. Oct. 800-15 
ee. Scere Ge ee ee ne etemmnhadehienebabanenneianes Oct. 922-4 












Income: 













Migratory workers. Yakima Valley, relief and nonrelief farm families (456) _......--- Aug. 310-11 
National. Average per capita, salaried employees and wage earners, by year, 1929 and 

1983-36........ sapere s Lh oR Ee ee a ee Aug. 411 

Paid out, by type of payment, 1929 and 1932-36; upward trend 1933- 36_ __-- Sa Aug. 409-11 
Industrial conditions. Employee-savings programs, study by Princeton University, 1937, 

Ra eR Te TI EO EE RAE al ERE I Se es Se Sept. 609-12 
Industrial diseases and poisons. Great Britain. Factories. Statistics of all cases and 

deaths, specified years 1910-36; and of silicosis and asbestosis deaths 1929-36_...........-.. Oct. 895-7 





Industrial disputes, United States: 
Picketing provisions of Wisconsin Labor Code upheld by U. 8S. Supreme Court, May 









July 187-91 
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Industrial disputes, United States—Continued. Pace 
Strikes and lock-outs. Statistical analysis of, March to August 1937___..........____- July 144 
Aug. 395-402; Sept. 653-60; Oct. 926-33; Nov. 1170-8; Dee. 1434 
—— Summary statistics showing trend, January 1936 to October 1937_ — July 
Aug. 394-5; Sept. 652-3; Oct. 925-6; Nov. 1169-70; Dee. 14 
Industrial disputes, foreign countries: 
Denmark. Unions’ demands and collective agreements, 1936_--.-...---- i a 
Estonia. Government machinery for settlement, decree of March 12, 1937-- Sept 
Sweden. Statistics 1921-35_................--.... iinineaaaata ‘ July ¢ 
Industrial distribution. U.S. Employment Service, active file of app licants, July 1937.... Nov 
Industrial relations: 
Denmark. Development since 1899, Government influence through legislative measures, 

and status 1937 (Gjessing) - -- pckectitsteiebes , Mee vate ; Sept. 5¢ 
Liscussion by International Asseck iation of ¢ Jovernmental Labor Officials, 1937 confer- 

EET ee ee ee wily - ideal z F ail an se Oct. 87! 
State laws, 1937, Massachusetts, New Y ‘ork; Pe nnsyiv ania, Utah, Wisconsin Oct. 8 
Sweden. Occupations and labor legislation, 1899 to January 1937_._..___--- ; : Jul 
(See also Conciliation and arbitration.) 

International Labor Organization: 
Conference, Geneva, June 1937. Proceedings and results (Chalmers) : roe Aug. 344-55 
Governing Body. Description of, and membership, 1937—40_---. ; er Aug. 354 
—— October 1937 session, work of asia - ; , Nov 
Public works, planning of, in relation to emp loy ment (23d Conference session Sept.594-602 
Intoxication of workers on duty. Penalties. Practice of companies included in survey by 
National Industrial Conference Board dulecaaeiaaah ial July €7 
Invalidity insurance. Sweden. Summary of report of Pension Board, 1935___._--- July 112-13 
Iron and stee] industry: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly and annual rates, 1930-36_.................--- é July 169-70 
— Monthly rates April to September 1937. July 178; Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct 939; Nov. 1183; Dec. 1464 
Labor and industrial conditions: 
Depression and recovery period, economic changes, 1929-37 (Bowden).------ es Nov. 1045-8 
Factories. Employees’ privileges in plants. Findings of National Industri al C ‘onfe rence 

Se a aes ee AE a SEA ay July 66 
Great Britain. Seamen. Improvement effected by regulations of Board of Trade... No. 3 
Shipping industry. Great Lakes, August 1935 (Mann)-___..........--.-..-----.- Aug. 269-8 

Labor costs, United States. Leather industry. Indexes 1923-36, by kind of product manu- 
I a iineain oi i a a a ; July 77 
Labor departments, State: 
Activities. Review of, to July 1937 (Stewart) .....___-- . ...-.-.. Sept. 529-40 
Alabama. Establishment, 1935, and activities____- . ’ cai Ma Sept. 531 
Arkansas. Provisions of 1937 legislation. ............__- : ecadianathttiadeaeds wae aoa 
Cc olorado. | Changed organization under code aE Sept. 536-7 


Sept. AIR-9 


Georgia. Creation, 1937, and fanstions REE ce 1 ee ee oe eter tae Sept. 532 
Indiana. Creation, 1937, and provisions of law__...__--- a witeletennass wae O0t-<6 
Louisiana. New organization under 1936 law___- eT gi a ah Sept. 533 
North Carolina. Creation, 1931, and functions_ - - a sdediesbecininal _....... Sept. 530-1 
Pennsylvania. Expansion under legislation of 1937_................-.----- Se OT Sept. 538 
Rhode Island. Creation, 1935, and functions_.____-- rin after pole = epnannawes: Ci oon 


South Carolina. Creation, 1936, and functions___......---- EN Sc ae Sept. 531-2 
Staff positions, qualifications for. Discussion at 1937 Nations al C onfe rence on Labor 
ESR gear RE Ee EE Seen ea aa Nov. 1161 
Washington minimum-wage law validation. Effeet upon various other States. a Sept. 537-8 
Wisconsin. Effect of unemployment-compensation administration. .............-.----- Sept. 537 
Labor organizations, United States: 


American Federation of Labor. 57th annual convention, 1937_..............-...---.--.- Dec. 1427-31 
— Reaffiliation with European labor movement, July 1937_..........-.--.-..---------- Sept. 633-5 
Benefits paid members by A. F. of L. affiliates and by 4 railroad brotherhoods, 1936..... Dec. 1360-2 
Cooperative societies. Union affiliations of employees, Cleveland_...........------.-- Sept. 550, 557-8 
Ce a indenenntnndedpenbaoeewectoosoussonn Oct. 841-2 
Upholsterers, Carpet and Linoleum Mechanics’ International Union of North America 
(Upholsterers’ International Union) , collective agreements_.............--.-.--------- Nov. 1121-8 


Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
Canada. Benefits paid by 5 labor organizations, 1936.................-----...----..---- Dec. 1362-3 
am... a a ey oa are Dec. 1431-2 
—— Unions having over 5,000 members, number of local units and total membership---. Dec. 1432 
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Sept. 569-76 
Sept. 635-6 

Sept. 635-6 


July 56-64 


abor organizations, foreign countries—Continued. 
Denmark, Industrial relations, status 1937 (Gjessing) ._...........---....-------------- 
South Africa. Gold mines. Compulsory membership policy, effective June 1, 1937_.... 
— Recognized unions, list of (as of June 1, 1937) 
Sweden. Development and legislation covering, to January 1937 
ibor pace Transportation (rail) of construction materials used in Federal pro- 


Oct. 846-53 


China. Males between 18 and 45 years--- Sept. 613-14 


abor turn-over: 
pF 5 ee ee ee July 154-75 
Manufacturing industries. Monthly rates, April to September 1937..........--..------ July 175-8; 
Aug. 405-8; Sept. 690-3; Oct. 936-9; Nov. 1180-3; Dec. 1461-4 
a Re ae a ee ee ee ee Aug. 342 
aws and legislation, United States, Federal and general: 
Apprentices, labor standards, Public Act No. 308, August 16, 1937_............-----.----. Oct. 898 
Bituminous Coal Act regulating interstate commerce in soft-coal industry._........----- Oct. 901 
Ce. Tere nD Un SII NE I 6 SS os strc edbRebwskna benceeeacesbdouwawe Oct. 901 
Civilian Conservation Corps (C. C.C.). Extended for 3-year period_........--.-.----- Oct. 900 
Coal, bituminous. Act providing for regulation of interstate commerce and establishment 
I ia octet cd cata Sin kde wididnns edt diced ack atndiniiibindape inne Oct. 901 
Farm-purchase loans by Secretary of Agriculture IN, Delia dcccesntedeseccenmen Oct. 901 
Federal employees. Civil Service Retirement Act extended__...-..--.-..-.--------------- Oct. 899 
- Credit unions. Free space in Government buildings granted-_-...........---------- Oct. 900 
- ey COE FI No sek vo bas Sod wicidddbbddduandidetdonscccosdecstaws Oct. 900 
~ Panama Canal Zone, 1937 legislation affecting..........................--.....-.--. Oct. 899 
—— Postal Service. 40-hour-week provisions extended to watc chme n and messengers-.... Oct. 900 
ee ee Ce Pes I kkk badd ccctacnndéacudedechassdensbeouceuces Oct. 901 
Housing Act of 1937 (Wagner-Steagall law), provisions._............--.....-------.----. Oct. 918-22 
Interstate compacts. Congressional ratification of agreement on minimum wages, Massa- 
eencetts, Mia Tenens. GE TES BE on ide cnc cccwcccctacncdccvccdsccussce- Oct. 901 
Maritime employment. Merchant marine, continuous discharge books and regulations 
Re Ae ee ee ee EE a ON ye eee eT eae Oct. 898-9 
- Passenger vessels. Sprinkler systems, time for equipping extended to October 1937-- Oct. 898 
Minimum wage. Interstate compact (3 States), ratified 1937............-----..-------- Oct. 901 
- EE | a ee ee ee ea re eee Oct. 901 
ae TE Se Le et ee eee Ee Oct. 900-1 
Old-age pensions and retirement. Railroads. Federal Act of 1937, summary---.------ . Aug. 377-9 
Prevailing rate of wages. Work relief projects and exposition buildings and exhibits_--- Oct. 900 
Prison-made goods, sale of. State legal provisions........................-.--..-..----- Dec. 1424-6 
Railroads. Accident prevention. Public Acts Nos. 272 and 378 of 1937_......--.------- Oct. 899 
— Retirement Act, June 1937, provisions... .........................--.---- Aug. 377-9; Oct. 899 
— Retirement funds. Carriers’ Taxing Act of 1937..........................---- Aug. 379; Oct. 899 
Social Security. Grants to States for old-age assistance and unemployment compensation. Oct. 901 
Statistical studies by Department of Labor, continuation authorized 1937.....-.--.---- _ Oct. 901 
Sugar Act, 1937. Child-labor restriction and minimum-wage requirement.........-.--- Oct. 901 
a ee Oe ee eae dlasebiseeadamel - Dee. 1313-18 
Unemployment census. P ublic Act No. 409, April ON a oe es Ne ee eS Oct. 898 
Unemployment insurance (compensation). Funds from 1936 employers’ tax appropri- 
ee es ee IE BIE ies kincdk centencccednsasdencdeeekcendsesedennoe Oct. 901 
Work-relief. Act of June 29, 1937, provisions...........- Seidulape te Jessie tteniceipaiiiatcin Sept. 640-2 
=——= Peojects continued, anpromriations 00f....oc...cccccccccccccccccccccecncscncescesccee Oct. 900 
Laws and legislation, United States, by States: 
Alabama. Department of labor established, 1935.............................---....--- Sept. 531 
Arizona. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937......------- Aug. 384 
Arkansas. Bureau of labor and statistics raised to status of department, 1937_.......-.-- Sept. 533 
—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937........-.....----. Aug. 384 
California. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937_..--- _—— Aug. 384 
ee ee ee eee Sept. 536 
—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937.....-.-.-.-.------ Aug. 385 
Connecticut. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937.......-- Aug. 385 
District of Columbia. Early Sunday hours in bowling alleys prohibited, 1937....-.-..-- Oct. 900 
—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937.....-...---------- ‘Aug. 386 
—— Rehabilitation of disabled residents, increased funds, 1937.............--------.---. Oct. 900 
Georgia. Department of labor created, 1937......................-.-. ee See ee = Sept. 532 
Illinois. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937....--..------ Aug. 386 
RN EE SL Se ee Sept. 534-5 


Louisiana. Department of labor, reorganization of, 1936 Sept. 533 
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Laws and legislation, United States—Continued. P 
Massachusetts nD nD OIG I icnitiitttint npn ctntenidwncsncnnedtncnbcbenedee Oct. 854, 8 
ysis of provisions, as of Rg ee Aug 
aitienentin, Rieke wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937_...._..___ Aug 
Nevada. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937_.--- Soph P Aug 
New Hampshire. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937_.__- Aug 
New Jersey. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937.......__- Aug 
es: Teme I IE I ng: dk eae denn cd awncamkibacsdamidccenensan Oct. 854, 8 
—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, SNe sidhsineicntanthapeittbacdiaihic te Aug 
North Carolina. Labor agencies, acts 1931 and 1935_...................-___--__.___- Sept 
North Dakota. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937 be uldces Aug 
Ohio. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937._.__.._____-- Aug 
Oklahoma. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937....._____- Aug 
Oregon. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937_......___.__- Aug 
Pennsylvania. Labor agencies, reorganization of, 1937..........-- EE ae Sept 
cri ne en, I SE idea i ing sth acmdinbeianieaebtitncdwasiidedasecndimpes Oct. 845, 8 
—— Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937 b daa ween Aug 
Philippine Islands. Minimum wage, various classes of governmental and other w vorkers, 
een CRU NUIUNIT OIE as ieee Nnebebadeccseneens July 
Puerto Rico. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937_._.____- Au 
Rhode Island. Department of labor created, 1935. ..............-.--........-. ere Sept. 5 
1 wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1987.....____- hebeciiadan Aug 
South Carolina. Department of labor created, 1936...................--2.--22-2.2- 2. Sept. 5 
South Dakota. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937______- Au 
pe EE a RL Le eT ee eS Sept 
Ts ener III IN ig cop kinbliiedeerekiwawcubeenseases a eee or Oct. 854, 855 
Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1937_............._____- Aug 
Washington. Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, eer Aug 
ae as eI NN os oie tected lence ckndcddaccencecesks .--- Oct. 854, 85 
Minimum wage, tabular analysis of provisions, as of July 1, 1987. ...............--- Aug 
— Unemployment-compensation legislation, effect of...............-.-..-..-.---.-.--. Sept 


Laws and legislation, foreign countries: 


Argentina. Aliens, restrictions on employment of_._...........-.-.-.---.-. 2-22 ee. ee Jul 
Belgium. Unemployment insurance. Decree April 14, 1937, providing for increase in 

iS a ee ee aa tbinemdite patababieaabininios July 111-12 
— Vocational] training. Royal orders, 1936................-----2-- eee Nov. 114 
Bolivia. Employment of aliens, restrictions on......................................... July 
Brazil. Employment of aliens, restrictions on..................---.----..-------- eee July 115 
Canada. Federal and Provincial enactments regulating men’s wages and hours. -.._.--- Oct. 944-! 
~—— Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937..-.-.......-.--...-..-.-.---------- July 1 
a TEGUEENE, O00 OF ISU, HOCGTNEE MRE. 2.5 concn coccccecwcwcssccessececssccsecces July 128 
—— Labor laws enacted by Dominion Parliament, 1937.................---......--.--.. July 19! 
—— Old-Age Pension Act amendment, providing for pensions to blind persons, 1937. .-_- July 192 
— Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937_..................-----.---.- July 191-3 
—— (Ontario). Minimum-wage Act of 1937, provisions. ..................... i July 131 
Chile: Employment of difens; restrictions om................................-..-....... July 117 
—— Minimum salaries; temporary increases; family allowances; unemployment aid; 

dismissal compensation—fcr employees private firms—law of February 5, 1937_-_-_-_-- . Nov. 1112-15 
China. Compulsory labor service, order effective October 14, 1936___................... Sept. 613-14 
— Minimum wage, law of December 23, 1936. _--__-. hrs ote lies call nmailianbiiaine ae July 137-9 
Colombia. Employment of aliens, restrictions on-- -- -- a ee emewecek Jeep 117-18 
Cuba. Employment of aliens, restrictions on_-....-._- subd ld dacistin He aee-19 
Denmark. Apprenticeship bill submitted to Riksdag, first i ivtcidinicmarbatiicn . Nov. 1141 
—— Arbitration, provisions of laws of 1936 and 1937, text of latter.........___- ... Sept. 572-6 
Ee I TT Ee Ee Aug. 36 
—— Iron and metal industries, minimum rates, law of 1937. --- be bthirdaioghibind ... Sept. 675-6 
—-— Unemployment insurance, statute of March 31, 1937, amending........_._._.......... Aug. 356-62 
Dominican Republic. Employment of aliens, restrictions om_....................-..... July 119-20 
Ecuador. Employment of aliens, restrictions on_...........---- patecnneien ciel July 120 
Estonia. Industrial disputes, settlement of, decree of March 12, 1997. Oe ae eee? Sept. 577-8 
Finland. Invalidity and old-age insurance act, May 31, 1937...................--.-.---- Sept. 586-9 
France. Collective agreements, acts of March 25, 1919, and June 24, 1936._.........._-- Oct. 861-3 
— Conciliation and arbitration in industry and commerce, act of December 31, 1936, 

decrees of January 16 and September 18, 1937. ...........-.----.--..-----.--.------- .- Dee, 1413-14 
— 40-hour week, law of June 21, 1936, provisions, and degree of application to June 

EE EE a A a oe ee ee eee ee July 132-5 


ees SUE OE FI Os nS 0 So cine ctetndb petite cactncpccbtiereecce Nov. 1141 
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Laws and legislation, foreign countries—Continued. 
France. Placement of employable persons from unemployment lists, decree September Page 


Dec. 1369-70 
— Social-insurance law amended October 1935 and August 1936, provisions as to wage 


limits, ete July 106-7 
French Indo-China. Labor provisions, decree of December 30, 1936_........ -_-- . Aug. 379-80 
Germany. Unemployment insurance, decree of June 3, 1937--- : ee ; Aug. 362-4 
Great Britain. Factories Act, 1937, coverage and provisions Gas : Dec. 1421-3 
— Housing, acts of 1919, 1923, 1924, 1930, 1933, and 1935, provis ? a Oct. 801-4 
—— Training for work on land, schemes of Unemployment Assistance Board... — Oct. 845 
— Unemployment insurance, amending act of June 28, 1934, operation under - ; Oct. 842-5 
— (Scotland). Wage-fixing act for agriculture (extension of English system) Oct. 953-4 
Greece. Hotel industry, training school, decree establishing, April 24, 1936._._.___-__- Nov. 1142 
— Youth Organization, National, act establishing, November 7, 1936 ; bietent Nov. 1142 
Guatemala Employment of aliens, restrictions on--- id ; ; July 120-1 
Haiti. Employment of aliens, restrictions on ae vai 5 July 121 
Honduras. Employment of aliens, restrictions on , . July 121 
Iran. Building construction and industrial establishments, provisions for safety and 

health, welfare of workers, and industrial relations, August 1936- --- Oct. 902-5 
Jamaica. Housing law approved April 15, 1937, provisions. _--____------- ; ‘ Oct. 922-4 
Latin America. Aliens, restriction on employment of-_-_-.----- ; — July 114-24 
Latvia. Child labor, agriculture, May 1, 1937 ma —_ Sept. 649 
—— Family allowances, supplementary, to agricuJtural labore rs, act of May ‘ (1937. Sept. 649-50 
Luxemburg. Children’s allowances, civil servants and railwaymen, rates in effect Jane 

1937... ee. eae ee eee Sept. 650 
Mexico. Aliens, restrictions on employment of-___.._--.--- July 121-2 
Netherlands. Health (or sickness) insurance. L egislation 1929, ‘and amendments 

April 22, 1937, and previous dates ony . Dec. 1345-54 
Nicaragua. Aliens, restrictions on employment of----------- July 122 
Panama. Aliens, restrictions on employment of : July 122 
Peru. Aliens, restrictions on employment of. _.....-.--- , July 122-3 
—— Teachers’ social insurance, order of August 30, 1936, amending 1931 act.....- .....-. Sept. 589-01 
Poland. Technical] schools and vocational high schools, orders and decrees concerning-- Nov. 1143 
Portugal. Education Board, National, established by decree of May 19, 1936 Nov. 1143-4 
—— Hours of labor, decree August 24, 1936 ela Sept. 642-4 
Rumania. Social insurance, general, law of April 2, 1937, provisions..........-....--- Sept. 591-12 
— Vocational education regulated by decree April 29, 1936; training center for admin- 

istrative careers established by order September 18, 1936 wiintlos Nov. 1144 
Salvador. Employment of aliens, restrictions on----.-- nae ie July 123 
South Africa (Union of). Old-age pensions. Amendment 1937 to law of 1928 __ eaaacie Sept. 592-3 
Sweden. Labor organization, conciliation, mediation, collective agreements, review to 

January 1937 July 56-64 
Switzerland. Vocational training. Federal orders to give effect to Federal Act of 1930_- Nov. 1144 
Syria. Woman and child labor, decree of 1937.............-.-- ; July 193-4 
Uruguay. Employment of aliens, restrictions on- gacea ee re dae July 123 
Venezuela. Employment of aliens, restrictions on_ te ae July 124 
Yugoslavia. Apprentices, ratio to skilled workers, or rder of May 13, 1936, | fixing Nov. 1145 
—- Collective agreements, law of Feb. 13, 1937_.._..._..-_-- oe ee a ia July 136-7 
— Minimum wage, law of Feb. 13, 1937.._............_.-..--.-------. July 136-7 

Leather industry: 
Characteristics of, as to sub-industries, equipment and output (Arnold) July 68-77 
Productivity increase per man-hour, indexes yearly 1923-36, and for census periods 1849- 
1935, and causes (Arnold)..............--.. ee ep ls ee ae ; July 68-77 
Legislation, labor: 
American Bar Association, discussion at annual meeting 1937 Nov. 1162 
Nationa! conference on. (See under Conventions, meetings, etc.). 
Legislative sessions, United States. State and Fedcral, 1938, date of convening and length of 
session Re ee Dec. 1420-1 
Life insurance. France. Statistics 193l-35..........-...-.---.-- ih ratieaiaieetal , July 109-10 
Lumber industry: 
Sawmills. Labor turn-over, monthly and annual rates, 1930-36...........-.-.-.--- : July 173-4 
—— Labor turn-over, monthly rates April to September 1937 July 178 
Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183; Dec. 1464 
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Management, employment: 


Personnel practices in factory administration. (National Industrial Conference Board I 
| ee ae ee oe eS pee SS See a ee a Ju 
Shipping industry, Great Lakes, August 1935__..____- i lhc aba aca ah Au 
Management, industrial. Factory administration, personnel practices (National Indus- 
trial Conference Board survey) ._-.................---.-- en Oe a Ju 


Man-hours. (See Productivity of labor.) 

Manufacturing industries, New York City. General reasons stated by 47¢ 
for leaving locality 1931-35 

Maternity insurance, France. Statistics 1930-35_........_-- a ; es July 

Maximum hiring age. (See Older workers.) 

Mechanization, United States: 


Cotton-textile manufacturing, 1910 36, influence on labor ré juirements (Stern) 


ais dentine Aug 
Mineral industries, effect on employment and living conditions of workers_........._- : Jul 
Mining, gold placer, study in 1035. ...........scccccccccece litte catmdtinie Batis Au 
Technological changes affecting employment (National Resources Committee report, 
eres a ae en ae platens oh ek ee i Sept 
Medical and hospital service. Expenditures of families in 5 California cities, 1934-35_-- I 
Migration: 
Cotton Belt and Great Plains. Probabilities of further exodus from---.- be : July 
Labor, between States. Survey by B. L. S. and Children’s Bureau (‘Tolles . Ju 
Miners, gold-placer, Western States. 1935 study_._- ‘ - . Aug 
Philippine labor to Hawaii, 1932-36_..._- Sateseociaaiate ; Se} 
Seasonal. Agricultural, fruit, and vegetable-crop workers , July 
-—— Agricultural labor, Yakima Valley, Washington (Landis Aug 
Minimum wage, United States 
Contracts, public. Determinations for 7 industries_---- -_ re Se] 
Massachusetts. Awards, enforcement of- Sept 
Minnesota. Board created June 8, 1937_...-.-- sili linia _— : Sept 
New Jersey. Laundry industry. Woman workers. Investigation by State wage board 
November 1936, and resulting directory order__..___-_- ‘ 7 Oct. 8&8 
—— Law-enforcement measures, status 1937_- — — Sep 
New York. Law of 1937, reorganization under-- a wisiapulieed Sept 
Nurses. Public health associations, health departments, and boards of education, rates 
in effect in 1937_..._.— ree a ; — Aug. 44 
Philippine Islands. National Government employees and others, under legislation of 
cack Sle aac lili a a cities ee ee ae ae ee . July 
Rhode Island. Clothing industry. Survey of conditions September 1936, and order 
ee TT ee eee ee Se ee et > ee Oe 
State legislation. Provisions in effect, by States, as of July 1, 1937......_.___-. isan Ame, 2 
Washington State law validation (U. S. Supreme Court, 1937), effect upon administering 
EE RE SO eT ee» Sa ee . Sept. s 
Woman workers, District of Columbia. Comparison 1937 rates with standards set by 
Ee OTT Lae ea ne a een Te ee Sept. 62 
Minimum wage, foreign countries: 
Australia. Increase in, June 1937, decision by Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
a a a oda Ian alle et sanded eile tachi Sept. 697-9 
Canada. Men’s wages and hours, regulation of....................-..-..2.-2------- eee Oct. 944-5 
— (Ontario). Female workers, provisions in legislation of 1937...................-.--- July 131-2 
Chile. Commission provided for by 1937 legislation. ...................-.....-..--.--.- Nov. 1112-1 
i a eee July 137-9 
French Indo-China. Labor code, decree of December 30, 1936..................-...--.. Aug. 38 
Yugoslavia. Provisions of new labor law, Feb. 13, 1937................................. July 136-7 
Mining industry, United States: 
Coal. Anthracite. ‘‘Bootleg’’ enterprises, Southern Pennsylvania, survey May-June 
a cl ck a i cash disci cieehansincmiesdiiehnn Memetpiiabiindaialbche Dec. 1323-2¢ 
auune Soepemeeme. (Termes Gin BUG: IGOG sn 5 nooo nc ccc scscecncctenncccdsncccccusssd Nov. 1082-92 
Gold-placer. Small-scale operations. Employment, production, and living conditions, 
SEITE RR es oe ae EC ee Dee ee vigieddlteadieiiie mer. nitive: ~« A BS-E 
Mechanization. Influence upon employment and living conditions of workers_.._...._. July 124-4 
Mining industry, foreign countries: 
France. Coal. Average output per man per day, for nation and by district, yearly 
Raa cpl ec ee is a oan cis ea inplnasbaesiehee July 103-4 
Great Britain. Coal. Depressed condition and its effect on other industries, as of March 
TE RS ae RE Ee Ee ee ee ee ne ee ee Sept. 607-8 
-—— Welfare work. Pithead baths, status 1906..........................-.......-....... Nov. 1157-8 
South Africa. Compulsory labor-union membership policy, effective June 1, 1937_____-. Sept. 635-6 


Musicians. Employment through W. P. A. projects, status April 1937.................._-.. Dec. 1364 
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National Youth Administration (United States Government): Page 
Provisions for, under Work Relief Act of June 29, 1937_.........-.------ 22 eee. Sept. 640-1 
I a ni i Gia emeeeane = Aug. 372 

Neckwear industry (men’s). Public contracts. Minimum-wage determination issued July 

a Sept. 694 
egroes: 
District of Columbia. Social-economic status, from 1930 census data....__..__- shhocnantaa Sept. 612 
Retail trade, proprietors and employees, by kind of business, 1935..............._._____- Nov. 1136-8 


Night work. French Indo-China. Labor code, decree of Dec. 30, 1936__............._._- Aug. 380 


Occupational distribution: 
Applicants to U.S. Employment Service, by race and sex, April and July 1937._._. Oct. 972; Nov. 1109 
Persons placed by U. S. Employment Service, by race and sex, July 1936 to March 1937__- ” Oct. 972-3 

Old-age pensions and retirement, United States: 

Railroad employees. Federal Act of 1937_........_-- = Aug. 377-9 
Social Security. State plans approved to June 30, 1937 we . Sept. 583 
lax levy under Federal Socia! Security Act, decision of U.S. Supre me C ourt upholding July 182-4 

Old-age pensions and retirement, foreign countries: 

Canada. Statistical summary as of March 31, 1937 


— 


Si Ticats dened dat chastened eaahetaaiceen Sept. 584-6 
Finland. Insurance law, May 31, 1937, provisions - ; ee Sept. 586-9 
South Africa (Union of). Amendment 1937 to law of 1928 asain _— cian Sept. 592-3 
Sweden. Summary of report of Pension Board for 1935_ - aa — ... July 112-13 

Older workers, United States: 
Age distribution in gold-placer mining, 1935 study ; = cad . Aug. 368 
Efficiency of experienced skilled-trades workers on W. P. A. projects, study made Janu- 
ary 1937 neue Pe ey eS 3 RT tee = : ; — July 102 
Maximum hiring age in factories (Ng ational Indus trial C onfer erence Beard survey) . July 65 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, October 1937, resolution of  ___--- ‘seatali Nov. 1161 
Overpasses. Railroad grade-crossing eliminations. Labor and material involved sida Sept. 579-82 
Overtime. Upholsterers and floor-covering trades, provisions in agreements_- = Nov. 1126-7 


Personal care. Expenditures for, by families in 5 California cities............-- siaelactrcaae seh Sept. 673 


Personnel policies. Factories. Survey by National Industrial Conference Boa ir d, ‘findings. = July 64-7 
Personnel problems. Discussion by International Association of Governmental Labor 
Re ee diniih ica teteaaie ee a sania Oct. 877-8 
Petroleum-refining industry: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly and annual rates, 1931-36 ___.________-- : sitesi July 171-2 
- Monthly rates, April to September 1937_.........____- ; July 178; 


Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183; Dec. 1464 
Placement work. (See under Employment agencies.) 
Placer mining. Gold. Employment and living conditions, small-scale mines, study by 


W. P. A. and U.S. Bureau of Mines, 1935 ne ciliad aa a onic niiahienale Aug. 365-8 
Population, United States. Economic significance of seouth. changes 1929 I ti eal ... Nov. 1068-72 
Printing industry, general. 40-hour week. Discussion, I. L. O. Conference, 1937 - e Aug. 348-9 


Prison Industries Reorganization Administration (U. S. has Progress report, 
I ri i a Io eid chal Mec ips Maan edna lid a ._... Aug. 369-70 
Prison labor 


Investigations by Prison Industries Reorganization Administration on invitation of 


respective States...........-- ets eevee) fe ee -....--. Aug. 369-70 
Prison Industries Reorganization Administration, progress re eport, “May 1937, review of Aug. 369-70 
Road work, use of advised by Prison Industries Reorganization Administration - _-_- Aug. 369 


State regulations concerning sale of goods produced, and discussion of prisoner-employ- 
Ee FP eee eee ae ee A pee ee ..... Dec. 1424-6 
Prison-made goods. State regulations concerning sale, and dise ussion of prisoner- r-employ- 


ETSI LLL Se LAA GE IO - le Sr eS ear Dec. 1424-6 
Production, industrial. Depression and recovery period, 1929-37 (Bowden) Pe INES ._.. Nov. 1045-81 
Productivity of labor: 

Bituminous-coal mining. Man-hours required per ton, and output, 1935. ..__- are eae Oct. 849 
B. L. S. studies of labor requirements in clay-products industry, scope and method..... Dec. 1392-4 
Clay-products. Man-hours required for raw-material production, power production. 
transportation of raw and finished material, manufacturing, and distribution_..._-_- Dec. 1397-1410 
—— Used in Federal construction projects -.......-.------ Pa a ees Dec. 1410 


Cotton-textile manufacturing. Man-hour output in pounds and yards, and labor-time 
requirements for identical output, 1910 and 1936_......_._-- tina Se Aug. 319 

—— Mechanical changes 1910-36, influence on man-hour output (Stern)... cesncse Aue. 316-41 

Depression and recovery period, indexes by years, selected industries.__._.........-.-. Nov. 1078-81 
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Productivity of labor—Continued. 
Fluctuations during depression and recovery period, 1929-37 and indexes by year, selected 





Ee ee ee eee ae ee eee ee Nov. 1047, 1065-8 
Freight-car construction, man-hours required, 1935......................-..._.______. Oct. &4 
Grade-crossing eliminations, labor and material involved, 1935-37 (Byer) -_------ Sept 
Leather industry. Increase per man-hour from .923 to 1935, causes for, and indexes by 

ee nn OE OU on no Sen ewcnkiecedwasceccetcbadccnaasacn . July 
Railroads. Freight service, man-hour requirements, 1935..............___- Oot 
—— Traffic units, man-hours worked, and indexes of man-hour output, 1916- 36; ratio of 

aggregate revenue-traffic units to man-hours, 1926, 1933-36__......._____- : J FE 
Technological trends. National Resources Committee report, 1937, findings and: recom- 

I  icisciinniibaanaetanaunsebansacnninns . asec oa Sey I 
Transportation (rail). Materials for Federal construct tion programs, 1933- 37, man-hours 

required__...__- ee Re ee eee Foe Late eoelOE Oct 
—— Selected construction materials, man-hours required, 19 ridge tedeting wna taiasae ks Or 

scree aay nS I ce nauianebiegeeedhbunseoneceeanes Jul 
RO of labor, foreign countries: 
France. Mining, coal, average output per man per day, by districts, yearly 1907-36_- Jul 
Soviet Union (U. 8.8. R.) Efficiency gain in 1936 and 1937 Au 
Public contracts. (See Contracts, U. S. Government.) 
Public service, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Salary differentials between women and men reduced, 1937 Sey 
Luxemburg. Family allowances, rates June 1937 Se 
Peru. Teachers’ insurance, order of Aug. 30, 1936 Sept. 58 
Public works. I. L. O. oe June 1937, recommendations and re eoluti n Au 
Public Works Administration (U. S. Government) 
Provisions for, under Federal Act June 29, 1937 Se 
State and local expenditures, 1933-36........................--..-- x 
Public works, general: 
Nonmanual and woman workers, programs for, findings of I. L. O Se] 
Planning in relation to employment, I. L. O. Conferences 1935, 1936, 1937... Sept. 594 
Youth. Recommendation adopted by I. L. O. Conference 1935....................-.-- Sept. 597 
Racial distribution, United States: 
Applicants to and persons placed by U. 8. Employment Service offices, 1936-37, and all 
gainful workers (1930 cemsus)......................-.-.-... _ Oct. 970 
Applicants to U. 8. Employment Service, by occupation, July 1937 SEED Nov 
Employed and unemployed persons, Cincinnati, May 1937__...-.--.------- : On 
Radio and phonograph industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, July to September 1937-. No 
De 
Railroads, United States: 

Accident experience, 1935, report of U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission... ._--- July 19 

Accident prevention and safety program. appropriation 1937._..............-.-. a Oct. 8 

Block signals and other safety devices. Authority given I. C. C. to require installation-- Oct. 899 

Employees’ Retirement Act, June 1937_................-. ‘. cianlbtidaiaiebiansaiieaesadanaiale . Aug. 377 

Grade crossing eliminations, labor and material involved, 1935- 37, program under Federal 

a e Sept. 579 

Labor requirements for transportation of construction materials used in Federal pro- 

I on 208i tnsicinaeddesiaciataieai jenimnitia maaie EL, 2 Fa Pe: 

Productivity, hours, and compensation of labor, 1933- 36 (Bowden) ed July 78-1! 

Retirement Board created under Act of June 1937...........-- Seite: Ro eae seit Aug. 378 

Retirement funds. Carriers’ Taxing Act, 1937........-- . Ee eee 4 Aug 

Rolling-stock efficiency, technological changes, and fluctuations in traffic, 1926, 1933-36 

eee ee nen iaiiibasaineinnninenawhnabee July 84 
Railroads, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Railway Staff National Tribunal, award of August 1937 affecting work- 
REE EEE OR ENTE Cee SS EE Ee 2m Oct. 96 
Luxemburg. Family allowances, rates effective June ea eae ae re Sept. 65 
Raincoat industry (men’s). Public contracts. Minimum-wage determination issued July 
ER Lea Sy Se ii lly eer eI EOE EO eS ‘ Sept. 69. 
Rayon industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, July to September 1937_.......-- Nov. 1183; Dec. 1464 
Recreation: 


Cooperative societies, activities of, Cleveland, 1937 
National Recreation Association report for 1936 (1,122 
W.P.A.and N. Y. A. activities, 1936 


communities) ....... siiaieiedias 


Sept. 553-4 
Aug. 371-2 
Aug. 372 
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Relief: Page 
Families and single persons, number aided by public agencies, 1936-37. .._.....-.---..-- Sept. 604 
De SE Fae Ty, TEs is ies did oink cc tlitedectibcweccccececcenccccscses . Sept. 640-2 
Federal, State, and local expenditures, 1936-37 - .............-.-------.-----.-.----- .. Sept. 603-5 
Grants in supplement to wages, and problem of underemployment and under-earning. Oct. 861-7 
Migratory workers, Yakima Valley, income status of recipients..................--- _... Aug. 310-11 
ge a ee : Oct. 866-7 
Pennsylvania. Supplementary to wages, 1936-37...............--..---.-. a auitsinnwntaieied Oct. 865-6 
po | ; Oct. 867 

Resources Committee, National (U. S. Government). Urbanism committee, findings and 

Sac cncebbadetdclinenbeswéwdadacedes Sateen juispwtelendeaa litanlen . Nov. 1130-2 


Retail prices, United States: 
Coal, anthracite and bituminous. Average, by cities, specified dates July 1936 to Sept 


f ae EP 1, a ORE Te SOREN SN ONT eee Een Ue —— a .. Sept. 760-4; Dec. 1564-8 
—— Indexes, yearly, 1920-36, on 1922-25 basis. ........................-.-------.-- eles July 242-3 
Coal, anthracite (Pennsylvania). Revised base, pricing periods October 1922 to Septem- 

BY hd ceded de accdnbh aati idahhannpebink anni haeiaigsaaaaie . July 244 
Electricity. Changes in prices and in net monthly bill, 7 cities, March 15 to June 15, "1937 Aug. 494-6 
Food. Indexes, yearly 1926-31, quarterly or monthly 1932-37, comparison with foreign 

SS ie tots, ns iid ahead wetig Auasadiaaseien a ee eee July 245; Oct. 1021 


Gas. Changes in prices and in net monthly bill (10 cities), March 15 to June 15, 1937; 
and method of c ee G.. « « écacsasecx ; io Aug. 496-9 
—— Indexes (1923-25 base). March 1935 to June 1937; a ané 4 by city (19) March 1936 to . in 


et er a A ES a Se. eee Aug. 500-4 
—— Objective rate plan, Mobile and Charleston_..._--- Ben PE ee ae Aug. 505 
Tobacco products (5), 32 cities, March 1335 to September 1937 a ee oe Dec. 1568 


Retail prices, foreign countries: Food, indexes, yearly 1926-31, quarterly or monthly 1932 37 
for following countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Cease 
slovakia, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Hungary, India, Ireland, Italy, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, United King- 


dom (Great Britain and Northern Ireland)-......__-- ER P< ae .... July 244-7; Oct. 1020-3 
Rubber-tire industry: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly and annual rates 1931-36__.................-.---....-.------ July 172-3 
—— Monthly rates, April to September 1937..July 178; Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183; Dec. 1464 
Safety: 
French Indo-China. Labor code, decree of December 30, 1936._................-..---- . Aug. 380 
Iran. Legislative provisions August 1936 (industrial establishments) __...........-- : Oct. 902-3 


(See also Accident prevention ) 
Savings. Employees’ plans, various types. Experience during depression, Princeton Uni- 
rn A a ee Sed ncbctbesstbesataressahaweseenie _....... Sept. 609-12 
Sawmills. (See under Lumber industry.) 
Seamen. Great Britain. Improved living conditions, regulations established by Board of 


a a D+ ‘ Nov. 1133 
Self-help: 


California. Cooperative activities and membership, 1935-36_................--- - , Aug. 373-6 


—— Federal and State aid to cooperatives, 1935-36. ...............--....---------- ‘ Aug. 376 
—— Real incomes of cooperative workers, 1935-36_.......--- ed .. Aug. 375-6 
Idaho, cooperatives. Membership, labor cost, and goods j roduced, NE cccisteee-d Sept. 623 
—— State program, policies and accomplishments, 1934-36_.-........--- La . Sept. 620-3 


New York (Monroe County). Subsistence gardens, 1932-36. .__- 
Shipping industry: 

Great Lakes. Labor conditions, August 1935 (Mann)-_..._.--- 

—— Personnel on average bulk-freighter, packet-freighter and passenger r beats. 
Shirt industry. Collective agreements, provisions......................--- 
Shoe industry. (See Boot and shoe industry.) 
Shorter working time: 


Tittomtaeesedeskeee Ce 


pate .. Aug. 269-80 
sg 4 Aug. 270-71 
Rit + CRT Re July 26-7 


40-hour week. I. L. O. Conference action, Geneva, 1937......................-----.--- Aug. 345-9, 353 

- (or less). Building-construction industry, 1936.......................--- iia Oct. 791-9 
France. Forty-hour week, progress under law of June 21, 1936, various occupations and 

RRS ate 2 RE Seattle”, ~* OE Ce A 3 ww ORT IPE BS July 132-5 


Portugal. Eight-hour day, law of Aug.  ) SS) eo 
Sickness insurance. (See Health—or sickness—insurance.) 
Silicosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Slaughtering and meat packing: 
Labor turn-over. Monthly and annual rates, 1930-36.........................---.-- Apa July 174-5 
—— Monthly rates, April to September 1937_.July 178; Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183; Dec. 1464 


2s. Sept. 642-4 
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Social insurance: Page 
Finland. Invalidity and old-age insurance, law of May 31, 1937, provisions__....___.__- Sept. 58 
France. Compulsory. Adjustment by law of wage limits for persons subject to, and 

operation 1934 and 1935__-_-- picinamasibniios Ee ET OP ey REE ee ae ---. July 10 
Netherlands. Health (sickness) insurance, provisions 3 of law, and statistics 1930 34 --- Dee. 1345 
Peru. Teachers. Compulsory and voluntary, amendment of system, 1936_............ Sept. 589 
Rumania. Dock workers. Sickness, maternity, accident, invalidity, law of April 2, 

RE ee ee eee Oe eT Pe a ‘ tii tia ; at Sept ) 

Social security: 

Federal. Status of operation, June 30, 1937__.___- Sept. 58 
Legislation declared constitutional, U. S. Supreme Court, May 24, 1937____-- ‘ Ju 
State labor departments. (See Labor departments, State 
Student aid: 
Youth Administration, National (U. S. Government). Allotments and employment 
quotas, by State, 1937-38, and explanation of reduction; additional aid to drought 
a Ee Ne 
Program to December 1936____- , ; Oct. Ss 


Subsistence gardens. New York (Monroe County). Self-help W. P. A. project, statistics 
1932-36 
Sugar industry: 


Hawaiian planters. Recruitment of Philippine labor discontinued . Sept 
Philippine Islands. Investigation pursuant to establishment of minimum wage , July 1 


Technological changes. (See Mechanization.) 
Textile industries. Cotton. (See Cotton-textile manufacturing.) 
—— General. 40-hour week convention adopted by I. L. O. Conference, 1937 Aug. 346-8 
Tips: 
Considered as factor in earnings (Needleman) ____- Dee. 130 
Inclusion as part of wages, possible effects under unemployment compensation and old- 
age insurance : ss , : Dec 


Legal status and prohibitive lezi zis slation. + Dec. 131 

Statistics concerning practice in certain employments, 1935 =a Dec. 1305, 1307-8 
Tobacco industry: 

Cigars and cigarettes. Labor turn-over, monthly and annual rates, 1931-36 J July 163-4 

—— Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1937 July 178 


Aug. 408; Sept. 693; Oct. 939; Nov. 1183; Dec. 1464 


Philippine Islands. Cigar and cigarette factories. Investigation pursuant to estab 


lishment of minimum wage__........__________.. ior Aad ieee icin Sle wyare = July 136 
Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations.) 
Transient Bureaus, Federal Emergency (U. S. Government Discontinuance of intake, 
1935, and subsequent conditions - : ; ees es Oct. 868-70 
Transients. Unemployed. Decline in number r, survey of 1935-36- : sci . Oct. 868-70 


Underemployment. Supplementary relief grants, study published by Philadelphia 
County Relief Board.................. we aes Oct. 864 
Underpasses. Railroad grade-crossing eliminations, labor and material involved Sept. 579-82 
Underwear industry, men’s. Public contracts. Minimum-wage determination issued July 

I EE ee aes feasts ae a ee ; ; iki 


Unemployment, U nited { States: 


Sept. 696-7 


Cincinnati. By employability status, 1929-37; by race, 1933-37; by age and usual occu- 


pation, 1937; percentage of workers employable, 1929-37; and trend 1929-37 : : Oct. 870-3 
Migratory workers, Yakima Valley, study 1935-36___.__- : Aug. 301 
Philadelphia. Employable persons, proportion employed, census sample, 1929-37 a Sept. 606 
Relief expenditures, Federal, State and local, 1936-37_____--- Sept. 603-5 
Rhode Island. State census of January 1936, analysis... _-- : en Nov. 1116-18 
Transients on relief (12 cities), Sept. 1935-36__.._.___- " : = Oct. 868-70 
U.S. Employment Service. Trends shown by experience of, July 1937__-- eee Nov. 1093-1109 
—— Woman applicants to, July 1937_.........._.-.-- ae : _aeee---e------ Nov. 1100-4, 1107-9 

Unemployment, foreign countries: 
Australia (New South Wales). Improved conditions 1936 over 1933__- ae Ee July 126-7 
—— Registrants at labor exchanges, occupational history and sickness record gain July 126-7 
Canada. Dominion Parliament, act of 1937, provisions_-_--_-_------ aaa July 191-2 


France. System to facilitate absorption of employable persons into industry, decree, 

September 1937 Dec. 1369-70 
Great Britain. Coal-mining industry as of March 1 pea . Sept. 607-8 
—— “Special areas,’’ by industries and ages of jobless workers, as of March 15,1937...... Sept. 607-8 
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Tnemployment, foreign countries—Continued. 

Statistics, by year 1931-36, by month May 1936 to September 1937, for following countries: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Danzig (Free City of), Denmark, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Yugoslavia Aug. 479-83; 


Unemployment, general. Public works planned in relation to relief, consideration by I. L. O. 
EL, Ss MG BOE rns ch clklne eas nese eens media cheb enadsaren nk cima ate Mcteaandasiads 
Unemployment insurance (compensation), United States: 
Alabama tax law upheld by decision of U. 8. Supreme Court May 24, 1937 , 1 


Company, collective-agreement, and trade-union plans, as affected by Socicl Security 


legislation... 7 


1937, dis scussion by 


International Association of Governmental Labor ‘ sf cials, 
Social Security. State plans approved to June 1937 
Tax on employers, under Federal Social Security Act, decision of U 


30, ioninnwe 


Supreme Court 


upholding, May 24, 1937 nadie aeenamess sab: iasmcaneoabesiedel ‘ . 
Uremployment insurance, foreign countries: 
Belgium. Increase provided for by decree of April 14, 1937_- won : 
Denmark. Law revised, March 31, 1937, provisions inscpiel 
-— Statistics covering income and expenditures of fund, 1933-36__.- 
Germany. Benefit schedule revised June 1937; old and new rates by wage class and size 
of city ‘ 1 a tepisara in ibe aerial saliet hata as seb teoa ial 
Great Britain. Pi rovisions and operation of law amended June 28, 1934 
Unemployment Assistance Board created 1934, operation to Dece mber 1936 
Unemployment insurance and benefits. Plans established by ¢ companies, collective agree- 


s, status as of August 1937 
New York (Monroe County), 
Great Lakes, officers and subordinates- 
industry.) 


ments, or trade-union 
Jnemployment relief. 

Shipping industry, 
(See Wages and hours, specific trade or 


gar« de ns, 


1932-36 


subsistence 


—_ 


Jniforms. naisicn 


— 


“nion seales. 





a 1936 


1937 


Labor code, decree of December 3( 
Aucust 


Q°7 
ve 





Vacations with pay. French Indo-China. 
— Great Britain. Engineering trades, collective agreement effective 
Veterans, war. Placement. Work of U. 
Vocational education: 

Activities, 1936 or 





n 
1936 


. Employment Service, 


1937, 


China, Den- 
Portugal, 


in following countries: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 

mark, France, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, Poiand, 

Rumania, Switzerland, Union of Soviet Sovialist Republics, Yugoslavia 
China. Railway men. ‘Technical courses provided - -- 
Great Britain. Training for work on land, schemes of U 
Salesmanship, retail, training in 
Domestic-service schools and: courses 
status March 1937 
National Youth Administration progran: - 


Germany, Greece, 


nemployment Assistance Board - 


, review - of I 


Sweden. L. O. survey 


V. P. A. program, 
Vocational guidance. 


Wage and hour regulation, Federal, Resolution of National Conference on Labor Legislation, 
1937... 
Wage payment. 
Wage systems. 
to Scotland 
Wages and hours, United States: 
Agriculture. Farm workers, monthly and daily rates, July 1, 1937, by State_ 
Boot and shoe industry. Rhode Island, woman workers, September 1936 
Building-construction industry. Union and non-union rates, by occupation, 
graphic division, and size of city, survey 1936 (Sanford) ....------ : 
Building trades, union scales. Indexes of hourly rates and weekly hours, by occup: 
and by year, 1907-37 
Scope and method of study 
Clothing and allied industries. 
Clothing industry. Trousers and knickers factories. 
1937. — 
Common labor. 
Cooperatives, Consumers’. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(5), Northern Wisconsin 
Depression and recovery period, 1929-37 





Fr rance. Guelte system in dep vartment stores 
Great Britain (Scotland). Agriculture. Legislation toe stead E nglish form 


city, 


geo 


ation 


_— 


Rhode Island, woman workers, September 1936 
Connecticut, 


20 industries, entrance rates, July 1937 
Chicago area 





woman employees, 


1609 
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July 111-12 
Aug. 356-60 
Aug. 361-2 
Aug. 362-4 
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Sept. 
Aug. 27 









Aug. 380 
Oct. 959-60 
Oct. 
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Nov. 1139-45 
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Oct. 
Oct 
Oct. 
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July 140-2 
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Novy. 1160 
Oct. 958-9 






Oct. 953-4 





Oct. 
Oct. 


956 
890 






Aug. 281-300 






Nov. 1184-90 
Nov. 1197-9 
Oct. 889-91 







Oct. 883-5 
Dec. 1491-1510 
Oct. 829-31 
Sept. 550-1 
Dec. 1330 
Nov. 1045-81 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. P; W 
Engineering profession. Annual incomes, 1929-34, statistical analysis (Fraser).......... Aug. 412 
Sept. 700 
—— By educational status, 1929, 1932, and 1934. .._.......__..-.-.---- pn. ee 


—— Monthly earnings 1929, 1932, and 1934, by class of work, age, and type of education__ Nov. 12% 
Grade crossing eliminations. Railroads, construction of overpasses and underpasses, 

EE OO ne er ee a a Ee ee ere ee eT 5 ee | Sept. 58 
Granite (dimension) industry. Quarrying and finishing, August 1937 
Labor, common. (See under Wages and hours, common labor.) 
Laundry industry. New Jersey, woman workers, November 1936_............___..____. Oct. 88 
Lawyers. New York County, annual incomes of independent practitioners and em- 





Be ee Oe as ee eae Oct 
Lock and wood-screw industries. Connecticut, 1936, and comparison with N m. A. 

DER = cgededndtbenkcnnacatinndcecatvansddsedbdabinabincinininiimnidtéainibimames . Sept. 718-2 
Michigan. Incomes of employed workers, 1934, by age and occupation, selected indus- 

a ae a eae ee eee AP ee re en ee eee ey ane Ae ee July 2 
Migratory workers. Average annual earnings---.-................-.-.....-----..-----.. July , { 
Mining, coal, bituminous. Annual earnings, 1935, by length of time worked during 

Ee ne Se EE See ee EN |e aD July 29 
— Hourly and weekly earnings, 1936._...............-..-.-----_.__ ee Te ae Nov. 1082 
Negro common laborers. 20 industries, July 1937_._.......__- Ps, ee ...---. Dec, 1494: 1496-7 
Negro workers. Building-construction industry, 1936__.._.--- Pe ee eS Aug 
New Jersey. Recipients of supplementary relief, September 1934. i a Oct. 866-7 
Nurses. Public-health nursing associations, health departments, and boards of educa- | 

is, SI a Ls cd ceindinaconbdaiiatbantichehsmbéuecion Aug. 446 
Philippine Islands. Specified occupations, 1936, and relation to cost of living............ Sept 
Printing industry, book and job, and newspaper. Union scales, May 15, 1937__......_. Dee. 15] 
Public service. School teachers and other school employees, cities of over 100,000, 1936-37. Sept 
—— School teachers, rural, salaries in 33 States, recent years_._.............-..-- .... Sept. 71¢ 
ce Ee ee Oct. 894 
Quarrying (dimension-granite), August 1937__..................-- 2.2. Mindeidhatausn ak. Tl 
Racial differentials. Common labor, 20 industries, July 1937_....................... Dec. 1494; 1496 
Railroads. Increases, agreements of August 5 and October 5, 1937___._._.._-- oS . Sie: 8at8-2 
— 1926, and by year 1933-36, including indexes for various groups of employees, and pro- 

gi ey ees fF: LE Ee ae ae eee . .. July 96-8; 100 

ages of total pay roll received by principal groups of employees, 1926, 1933 
TT eras eae eveehi en se esattigh.ohcecignenendiomteniein taba eiaaetebigencnaielaniee ae an teint dah alain dil ieil nih Gntantelintnd oS ate July ‘ 


School employees. 1936-37, cities over 100,000, median and mean rates, by occupation.. Sept. 713-1 
Seamen, deep-sea shipping. Licensed officers, 1935, average monthly rates, by type of 





en re I I nn ocean deddocccbaddenawasiaseceduce beuatiaue July 51-3 

—— Rate structures, 1935, by occupation and region................-.--.---.-.22-..e- J July 38-5! 
of service, region, and unioniza- 

iii. 1935 ee eR ie Nae te oad TS SE nec a ee ee July 55 
Shipping industry, Great Lakes. Monthly rates, 1935, by department, occupation, and 

aaa ali il eae ndireineimiamnmibeih atime Aug. 272-8 

Social workers’ salaries, March 1936, by occupation and size of city_...............-_.. . July 199-20 


Teachers. (See under Wages and hours, Public service.) 
Transportation. Comparison of standards of water, air, and motor industries, 1933 and 


EE LE TTR LE A LL IEE IIE IE OOP a at ET TN Nov. 1222-9 
Trousers and knickers factories. Connecticut, woman employees, 1937...............-- Oct. 883-5 
Union seales. Building trades, indexes of hourly rates and weekly hours, by occ upation, 

EN CELE ALLL LEILA IET ALERT RE Nov. 1185-99 
— Printing industry, book and job, and newspaper, May 15, 1937__..........-..-.---- Dec. 1511-28 
Upholsterers and floor-covering trades. Union scales. ..............---.---------------- Nov. 1124-5 
Wearing apparel and allied industries. Rhode Island, woman workers, September 1936.. Oct. 889-91 
Woman workers. District of Columbia, study in March and April 1937_.............-.- Sept. 626-31 


Woman workers. (See also under Wages and hours, specified industry.) 
Wages and hours, foreign countries: 


i, ee ,  cncmncnaasihdtnesorsnenseeeseeeese Sept. 699 
Canada. Legislation by Provinces, covering various industries and trades_._..........- Oct. 944-53 
ae in i ene innnnewienedibbetehnehonneannaosenss ren Nov. 1229-30 
—— (British Columbia). Adult male workers, weekly averages, 1929, 1935, 1936_......- Nov. 1230-1 
—— (British Columbia). Males over 21, minimum hourly rates as of December 31, 1936, 

ane iliac arterial aeRO ORROLOER AOC TAensoenennahedeses Oct. 947-8 
Ceylon. Men, women, and children, by section of country, 1936. A ott oath HE Sella aE el Nov. J 231-2 
Ee ea Nov. 1112-13 
China (Shanghai). Hourly rates by industry and sex, September 1934 and 1935 . eo Nov. 1232 


Denmark. Farm workers (unskilled), under collective agreement --...............---.-- Sept. 722-3 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries—Continued. 


Finland. Seamen. Increase under agreement September 1937, old and new rates, by oc- Page 
aa a hes in as ial sachin akin sehen adaadmnigny aia Nov. 1233 
Great Britain. Engineering trades, increase to adult male workers, 1937__.........------ Oct. 959-60 
amos SPOON, ORDUREENON GE WIRD GRIER, TI ci ccctcscedctnsicccscccccocscccccssdebesnons Oct. 960-2 
Hungary. Average hourly rates and weekly hours, specified industries October 1, 1935_- July 203-4 
Ee ee ee Dec. 1528 
Japau. Chemical industry, November 1936- --.-........-..-.------- ee a ee Sept. 723-4 
—— Factory workers, average daily rates by iadustry, September 1936__..............-- Oct. 962-4 
—— Mine workers, average daily income, by type of mine, 1935_..................--_--.. Oct. 962 
-(Tokyo). Daily rates and indexes, specified industries, December 1936. --_...._--. Oct. 964-5 
Latvia (Excluding Riga). Average hourly rates, by occupation, July-December 1935 and 
I aaa ical ean a enim eames July 206 
— (Riga). Average hourly rates, by industry, 1930, 1936, and January 1937_-.....___. July 204 
Netherlands. Metal industry, houly rates and indexes, 1918-36__...................--- Aug. 450 
- Metal shipbuilding trades, average rates by year and locality, 1930-36__......_.__-- Nov. 1234 


Soviet Union (U.S.S.R.). Percent of increase 1929 to 1936; and average annual rates and 

Cerne etna, BORE BIE TING oncntn dace ccccccacccncnccssscncsscescocsss. Aug. 342-3 
ie , ‘S eee CRON, BO. sc cnindinueenaubibodabbabetnenence Oct. 965 
Switzerland. Average daily and hourly earnings, 1936, in following industries: Met: Is 

and machines; building; wood; textiles; watches; stone and earth; shoes; paper; graphic 

arts; chemicals; food, drink, and tobacco; conveyances; commercial establishments; 


electric light and power; gas and water; mining and quarrying; forestry. --.....-.--.-- Sept. 724-5 
Velfare work: 
Factories. Findings of National Industrial Conference Board. .................-...-.-. July 66 


France. Family allowance system, 1936__..............-- a Ea NR a Sept. 648-9 
Greet Brite. Pecteries Act 1957, MOOVMIOUS Gl. noon concen cece en scccccscccccenscee Dec. 1421-2 


—— Minimg industry, pithead baths, status 1936....................-.--..-.------------. Nov. 1157-8 
Iran. Industrial workers. Legislative provisions August 1936__.................-.----. Oct. 902-4 
Shipping industry. Great Lakes. Lake Carrier’s Association report, 1935..........-.-- Aug. 279-80 
‘White-collar’’ workers. W. P. A. projects for, status April 1937_...............-.-..---.--- Dec. 1364-9 


Wholesale prices: 
Indexes, by year 1926-36 and by month January 1935 to October 1937, United States; 
Re: See CI II io rrittnccancendndenunicdiinainnmbaneawmnen ..-. Sept 773; Dec. 1578 
—— Following countries: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, 
Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, India, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, Poland, South Africa, Sweden, 


Switzerland, United Kingdom (Great Britain and Northern Ireland), Yugoslavia._... Sept. 772-5; 

Dec. 1577-80 

Indexes, United States, by year, 1926, 1929, 1932, 1936, July 1937_.............-..----...- Nov. 1075 
Individual commodities and groups, United States. Rates and index numbers, weekly 

fluctuations, and monthly summaries, May to October 1937. .........-........-----.-- July 248-54; 


Aug. 506-13; Sept. 765-72; Oct. 1024-30; Nov. 1279-86; Dec. 1569-76 
Women in industry: 


District of Columbia. Hourly and weekly earnings and hours of labor, study by U.S 


BO | a eae ee . Sept. 626-31 
jreat Britain. Civil service. Salary differentials reduced, decision reported June 30, 
EES Ea A Ae eT” ele A ne ee ee ee ee Sept. 631-2 
I. L. O. Conference June 1937, resolution endorsing improvement of conditions____---..-- Aug. 353 
Minimum wage. State laws in effect as of July 1, 1937............--..---.------- eee. Aug. 381-93 
Rhode Island. State census January 1936, statistics...................--- lassie teltes Nov. 1116-20 
a  eeieiiahcusonbdhensheesaebekanaeie July 193-4 
Wages and hours. (See Wages and hours, specified industry.) 
Wern See. State and local expemditumes, 1906-67... cane neccccccccccccccncsncncccnseeccese Sept. 605 
Workers’ education: 
China. Railway men. Elementary, civic, and technical courses_..................---. Oct. 894 
W. P. A. program, student enrollment, March 1937, by classes..................-------- July 140-2 


Working conditions. (See Labor and industrial conditions.) 
Workmen’s compensation, United States: 


District of Columbia. Nervous break-down, award for upheld by court decision-----_-- Sept. 645-6 
Illness from draft from electric fan held compensable (New York Court of Appeals) -_-.--. Nov. 1164-5 
Indiana. Death of salesman from shot by robber held compensable (State appellate 

aa a it a le i a a eels Dc mniieeinenibionaiin’ Oct. 909-10 
Massachusetts. Refusal of worker to submit to operation upheld (State Supreme Judi- 

| RS ec ee a =~ eee oa nee ae Oct. 908-9 


Occupational-disease coverage discussion by I. A. I. A. B. C. Convention, 1937.......-.. Sept. 638 
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Workmen’s compensation, United States—Continued. 
Oklahoma State fund law upheld (State Supreme Court). _...____._.__- i Oct 
Skin infection held compensable as industrial accident (Maine Supreme Judicial Court Nov 
State laws, diversity between. I. A. I. A. B. C. discussion, 1937 convention_-- 

Tuberculosis contracted by meat-market clerk held compensable (Appellate 

Supreme Court of New York). 


mel 


division, 


Works Progress Administration, United States Government: 
Educational program, status March 1937_-- nS Ju 
Efficiency of skilled workers, study made January 1937 Tu 
Provision for, under Federal act of June 29, 1937. Sept 
Recreational work, 1936____._- ae. Pee : Au 
State and local expenditures, 1933-36_.......__- a Ser 
“White collar’ workers, projects for, status April 1937 ; De 
Writers. Employment through W. P. A. projects, status April 1937 Dex 
Youth: 
France. Demands of young Christian Workers’ Organization N 
Greece. National organization established November 7, 1936 N 
India (Bombay Government). Plan for employment of boys as learners, 1937 N 
Italy. Historieal labor competitions, May 1936.........-- Ni 
Public works for unemployed. Recommendation adopted by I. L. O. Conference, 1935. Sept. 59 
National Administration, U. 8. Government (N. Y. A.). Student aid, reduction of, 
shown in allotments and employment quotas for 1937-38 cana ; No 
— Work projects, educational camps, guidance, placement, apprentice training, student 
aid, and funds, 1935-37........-- =. Oct. § 
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Labor laws and their administration, 1936. Proceedings of 
I.A.G.L.O. Bulletin No. 629. 


Union scales of wages and hours in the printing trades, May 
15, 1936. Bulletin No. 631. 


Wages, hours, and working conditions in the set-up peereyies 
industry, 1933, 1934, as! 1935. Bulletin No. 633. 
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Laws relating to employment agencies in the United States, 
as of J mS 1, 1937. Bulletin No. 630. 
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